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Scrubbing For Fair 


September, 1922 5 Cents 





Finding the Fruit Eater, by James H. Collins —A Bungalow for New- 
lyweds—Helping the Hen Molt—The Bible’s Nonconformist 








The rug on the floor is 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 390. 
In the 9 x 12 foot size 


| the price is only $16.20. 

















GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 








‘. .Congoleum Rugs are unlimited 


in labor-saving,”’ 


For years we have been telling 
the women of America about the 
artistic charm and practical values 
of Congoleum Rugs. Now we step 
aside to allow an enthusiastic Con- 
goleum user to tell, in her own 
words, how Congoleum has helped 
her. 

From her home in East Barring- 
ton, N. H., Mrs. Smith writes: 


“We live in a delightful farm house. 
Of course, we wanted an attractive 
dining-room, but the floor problem 
was a serious one. Carpets were im- 
possible. Farmers cannot stop to 
remove their shoes at meal time and 


Gold Seal 


(ONGOLEUM 


-Art-RuGs 


writes Mrs. Lyle C. Smith 


put on slippers—that is out of the 
question. . . . . finally we found 
Congoleum Rugs. 

“We purchased one Six years ago. 
It is still in excellent condition as we 
re-varnish it semi-annually.* 

“Tt has withstood the rugged, 
muddy shoes of two farmers every 
day in the year—of several hired 
men during the busy seasons. 

“Thus we can still have a pretty 
dining-room, have the farmers eat 
there (not in the kitchen as was the 
old custom) and yet have a clean, 
neat floor without extra labor.” 


*A splendid idea—it doubles the life of the rug. 
Valspar Varnish is best for this purpose. 


Facsimile of the famous Gold 
Seal which is pasted on the 
genuine Gold-Seal Congoleum. 


Need anything more be said? 
Beautiful—economical — easy- 
to-clean—there is nothing like 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs for farm 
homes. Mud -and dirt from busy 
feet, grease and spilled things can’t 
harm them—a quick going-over 
with a damp mop makes them 
sweet and clean in a twinkling. 


Note the Low Prices 
6 x9 feet $ 8.10 9x 9 feet $12.1 
1 


7144x9feet 10.10 9x 10% feet 14. 
9x 12 feet $16.20 


e 
5 
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The rug illustrated is made only in the five large sizes. 
The small rugs are made in other designs to har- 
montze with at, 


1% x3 feet $ .50 3x 4% feet $1.50 
3 x3 feet 1.00 3x6 feet 2.00 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, 


west of the Mississippi and in Canada are 
higher than those quoted. 


Be Sure to Look for this Gold Seal 


Philadelphia 
Kansas City 


New York Boston 
Minneapolis 


Genuine Congoleum Rugs are absolutely guaranteed by the 
Gold Seal pledge, “Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back.” 
This same Gold Seal, in a larger size, identifies the dealer who sells 
genuine Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs and Floor-Coverings. 
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San Francisco 
Montreal 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


Atlanta Dallas 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
te 1 the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout 
the land. Our first care is that its be 
honest and pure, and full of s ine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who veal it; and be a source of 
information, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; to 
new subscribers on trial, two years for fifty 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada an 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 











Big New Serial and Other 
Big News 


E announce with pleasure and some 

pride—and we would put it in bigger 

t; if we had room—the new serial 
story “Blind Man!” by Reginald Wright 
Kauffman, that begins next month. Here is 
the full title: 

BLIND MAN! 

Being a narrative of the impulsive adventures 
and ultimate fate of Anthony Tortona; how 
he was found in a hospital and hidden away 
on the New Island at Long Level; together 
with some account of his relation to the famous 
Sebastian Vink, outlaw, and his part and 
that of Anna Florin in the last investigation of 
the long notorious Keppel Mystery. 


“Blind Man!’’ will run through several 
issues—five or six at least. We are not 
going to take the edge off by telling anything 
further about the plot of Mr. Kauffman’s 
tale, but you can take our word for it that it 
is a mystery story full of hair-raising situa- 
tions that will keep you tingling with excite- 
ment and suspense till the very last page. 

We are a little afraid Our California Folks 
are going to scold about an article, comin 
next month, on the climate of their belov 
state. They like to give t. >rest of the world 
the impression that the climate is perfection 
itself, and in this article Walter Andrews 
discusses the question and points out where 
these rosy picttires are inaccurate. However, 
he also finds some nice things to say about 
California, so we shall hope for the best. 

“Ross,’”’ said Prof. C. B. Smith in 1910, 
“don’t forget that you can’t farm without 
the little red fellow’”—meaning clover. “I 
have never forgotten it,”’ says Ross, in a new 
series of articles-on clover that start in 
October. Clover is the key to successful 
rotation farming—clover or some other good 
legume—and Ross adds further proof, if any 
were needed, that clover and a balanced 
fertilizer ration makes commercial nitrogen 
an absolute dead loss. 

October is going to be a big issue, with 80 
pages anyway and probably more, and 
crowded full of interesting articles we have 
no room to describe. Look over this list, 
and you'll agree that we’re going to give you 
a great big five cents’ worth: 

“A Spooky Hallowe'en Frolic.” 

“Faith in God,” by Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara. 

“Federal Land Banks in Hobbles.” 

‘Building a Machine Shed.” 

““Aye,the Scots Are Bonny Plowmen.” 

“Plant the Orchard This Fall.” 

‘Barrel the Apples on the Tree.” 

**Meat-Curing ‘ipes.”’ 

“How Many Hens and What Kind?” 

‘Fall-Sown Peas.” 

“How To Make Vinegar.” 

i> Pes chew gins gee 

. sinning, Stretching, Drying, Grading.” 

Red Noses and Other Annoyances.” 


———.— 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for several years in advanee, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
or The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
for the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the r discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in {5 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 4 
faith 7 we will make g to actual #5 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
ween subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 4 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.”’ This will secure 
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Say It with New Subscribers 


Some of Our Folks ap to think that our 
mention of the new ,000 printing-press 
last month was a hint that we needed help 
to pay for it, and in reply we will say that 
they are exactly right. e do need help and 
lots of it, and the best way to give it (sup- 
posing that you think we deserve a lift) is 
to send us that new subscriber you have been 
thinking of getting for The Farm Journal lo! 
thése many months. 





t@ Entered as Second-class matter in accor- 
dance with the Postal Laws, at the Post-offices 
i “? » Ohio , St. Louis, Mo., 


at . 
Bhd te Coens Wis. 











aan 


prompt and careful attention to your order. 
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What It Was. 


When we put the picture of the Washington 
Monument at Washington on our July cover, 
we never dreamed that any of Our Folks 
would not know what it was. But some of 
them didn’t. In fact, we overheard a group 
of girls in our own office speculating on what 
the cover represented, and criticizing the 
Editors for not putting a name on it. We'll 
know better next time. 

By the way, did you notice that the young 
ball-tosser on the August cover was left- 
handed, and therefore he used a right-hand 
fielder’s glove? Get out August and look at 
it, and score a hit for the artist, Mr. Phillips. 

We like this month’s cover, too, particu- 
larly the expression on the puppy in the 
background. ‘‘ Merciful heavens!"’ he is 
thinking, ‘“‘do I have to get scrubbed next?” 

Next month, as promised, comes a new 
‘Peaches’ cover. Subject: interesting; title: 
‘‘Peaches and Lizzie.” 
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$0.05 to $50.00! 


Does The Farm Journal make money or 
save money for you? The Editor wants to 
know, and to find out he will pay to the 
subscriber who writes the best and most 
interesting story, showing and proving that 
The Farm Journal, through an article in the 
paper or “National Service,’’ has, actually 
made or saved money for him or her, an 
amount of cash equal to what was made or 
saved, up to a limit of fifty dollars. 

Ten prizes of a dollar each will be paid 
the writers of the next best ten stories. 

Of course each story must be a true, 
personal experience, capable of proof, and not 
over 200 words long. 

Address the Editor. Write plainly, and 
sign your name and address exactly as it 
appears on the address label of your last 
copy of The Farm Journal. All letters must 
be in by midnight, September 30, 1922. 
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Thats What Youre Buying 


It’s the cost of your mileage that 
determines your tire economy, not 
the price of the tires. It’s the ex- 
tra thousands of miles that make 
Firestone Cords the choice of taxi- 
cab operators and other big mile- 
age consumers. 


You can’t buy mileage today 
cheaper than Firestone is selling it 
—regardless of what you pay to 
begin with. 

What will give the Most Miles 
per Dollar determines the proc- 
esses and methods Firestone em- 
ploys. For instance, Firestone 
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Most Miles per Dollar 


Cords are built oversize, cured on 
air-bags and the cords gum-dipped 
—hbecause these processes add 
thousands of miles to tire service. 


Most tire makers find such oper- 
ations too difficult and costly from 
a manufacturing standpoint, but 
Firestone engineers found the suc- 
cessful and practical way to em- 
ploy them. 


The result is that Firestone 
Cords are not only outstripping all 
previous mileage records this year, 
but the cost to the user is the 
lowest in history. 
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Good Crops—They Will Be Needed 


By B. W. Snow pire /. 
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HE following set of figures will — 4] 
ive briefly the conclusions to be ™ 
awn from: the available figures, 
as to wheat supply and consumption in the Northern Hemisphere: 


1922. 1921 
Total Crop 825,000,000 bu. _ 795,000,000 bu. 
Canada 340,000,000 “ 300,000,000 “ 
Total N. America 1,165,000,000 “ 1,095,000,000 
1921-22 1920-21 - 
European Imports 575,000,000 ‘‘ 520,000,000 ‘ 
Decrease in European 
Stocks 51,000,000 bu. 
Excess European Con- 
sumption, 1921-22, 106,000,000 bu. 


Decrease in European 
Crop, 1922 100,000,000 to 120,000,000 bu. 


The conclusions reached from the above figures and the 
reports on which they are based are: That European require- 
ments for the next year will be materially larger than for the 
season closing; that North Africa will be a moderate buyer 
instead of a small seller; that Asia is the riddle that it has always 
been, with the probability of again proving a buying factor. On 
the other hand North America wil Feb em! be in position to 
éontribute an additional 70,000,000 bushels for Europe’s addi- 
tional need, thus throwing upon the Southern Hemisphere the 
burden of repeating its unusually liberal contributions of the 
past season. Whether Argentina and Australia can do it is a 

roblem, doubtful but of course possible. It is certain that the 
fiience between world supply and world demand is again so 
closely adjusted that any disturbance or crop anxiety over the 
notoriously fickle fields south of the equator, can result in a 
buyers’ panic and soaring prices. 


Europe Used 106,000,000 Extra Bushels 


For the eleven months ending July 1, shipments of wheat from 
_ supply countries aggregated 603,000,000 hels, against 548,- 
“ 000,000 in the same portion of the preceding ce year, and 
yet in spite of this extra 55,000,000 bushels the amount of wheat 
afloat and the amount in store in the United oe Na was only 
70,000,000 bushels on July 1 inst 121,000. & year ago. 
In other words, Europe (and ex-Euro peoples) besides using 
up the 55,000,000 bushels additional supply of the year, cut 
down their own available stores by another 51,000, bushels. 
Such drafts upon stored stocks can not be again met without 
imperiling the world’s bread supply. 
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Price is the meeting of minds at 
the time of the transaction, and influ- 
ences having little to do with actual 
supply and final requirement are of commanding importance 
in price fixing at the moment. The big factor is the character 
of farm et If wheat producers insist upon dumping the 
year’s supply during the first few months after harvest, the price 
adjustment of supply and demand will not operate until after 
the bulk. of the crop has left the farm, and not through any 
“manipulation,” but as the natural result of swamping the im- 
mediate market with wheat not actually needed for months 
to come. Price concession or a strong fear of later scarcity is the 
only thing that will induce men to anticipate their wants, even 
though those wants be food itself. { 
The world situation ought to insure an advancing wheat 
market, but our own farm marketing situation indicates another 
season of low prices for the first six months of the cerea! year 
and the higher range for the last six months. 


Corn Past the Danger Point 


For other crops the season has proved favorable. Corn, the 
basis of American agriculture and the foundation of American 
prosperity, sharing with grass a controlling position in the lives 
of 110,000,000 people, has safely p the critical period and 
promises a three billion bushel crop. July makes or breaks the 
corn crop, and July brought moisture and moderate tempera- 
tures for the great central valleys, and —- the remote possi- 
bility of hot winds or early frost, a heavy yield is assured. Corn 
means hogs, where good agricultural practise is followed, and the 
hog in the past two years lived up to his record as the mort- 
g e lifter. The demand for pork, especially for fresh pork, 

olds up vigorously, and this insures continued good hog prices, 
so that a large corn crop may be marketed at a profitable price 
in the shape of meat. 


Costs Are Lowest in Years 


There is another factor in the erop situation which must not be 
lost sight of by those who recognize that business and industri 
revival for the country at large depends upon the farm income. 
Not. only are crops good this year, but they have been produced 
at the lowest cost since early in the war. Yields per acre are 
large; but, more important still, there has been a minimum of 
hired labor and a maximum of individual and family effort. 
Despite the unfair price spread that persists between the farm 
and shop, the farmer through work and thrift is moving on to 
normalcy. And a good crop year has been vouchsafed him. 


Last Call—Farm: Bureau Recitations 


OU have only until October 1 to send in 
your poem or poems for the great Farm 
ureau Recitation Contest. Many poems 
have been received, but there is still a chance 
for you. See that all your friends hear about 


sender’s name and 


2. All poems must be typed or plainly 
written on one side of the paper only, the 
dress to be written 
in the upper left-hand corner. 

3. All poems must be sent to Contest 


Editor, Farm Bureau Recitations, The 
Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., by October 1, 1922. 
4. No pcems will be returned unless a 
stamped, addressed envelope is sent with 
the poem. 





this contest. Remember it is 
open to all and prizes amount- 
ing to $100 will be given the 


winners. We are especially anx- 
ious that every Farm Bureau 
member hears of this contest. 

The American Farm Bureau 
Federation wants good poems 
suitable for reciting at com- 
munity, county, state and na- 
tional meetings, and this is an 
earnest effort to secure them. 
You know how a good recita- 
tion stirs things up and often 
saves a dull meeting. 

We repeat what we consider 
the requirements of a 
recitation: First, it must have 
a definite theme. nd, it 
must develop that theme in an 
interesting way. Third, it 
must entertain and inspire. 

, The subject of these recita- 
tions need not bear upon farm 
bureau affairs, but must be of 
a character that will appeal to 
ts members. 


Rules for Contest 








5. The prize-winning poems 
to become the property of 
The American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


. The Prizes 

Ist Prize $50 in Gold 

2d “ $25, e ee oe 

3d “es $10 “ec as 
“eh ”* 8 2 i 

5th ‘e $5 ae “ 

6th a $2.50 “ . 

a “ sm * (? 


The Farm Journal also re- 
serves the right to buy any of 
the other poems submitted at 
$2.50 each. 


The Judges 


1. J. R. Howard, President 
of the A. F. B. Federation. 2. 
Mrs. C. W. Sewell, Otterbein 
Ind. 3. One of the Editors of 
The Farm Journal. 

poems 








1. All poems submitted must 
original and contain not 
fewer than twenty-four lines 
* Ror more than forty-eight lines, 


The  prize-winnin 

will be printed in e Farm 
Journal and these, with the 
ones we buy, will be av 

for farm 
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complete musical satisfaction 

Every Victrola embodies the knowledge 
and experience of an organization engaged 
for a quarter-century in the sound-reproduc- 
ing art. Victor Records represent moments 
of inspired achievement in the life of some 
er reat artist. By using the Victrola and Victor 

ecords together you actually hear all the 
personal tone and interpretation which have 
made each artist famous. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Rec- 
ords demonstrated at all dealers in Victor 
products on the Ist of each*month. Write 
us for catalogs. 


Victrola 


"HIS MASTER'S VOICE" neon s PAT OFF. 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 





September, 1922 


Trade-mark Registered, 1905. Copyright, 1922, by Wilmer Atkinson Company 


Practical Not Fancy Farming 





Price, Five Cents 








Men Have Not Shrunk 
By Edgar L. Vincent 


FRIEND of mine said the other 
day, in speaking of the neighbors 
he knows, “Men have shrunk. They 

are not as big as they used to be.” 

-There is something in us that makes us 
reply, ““That’s so. Men have shrunk. We 
have no big men any more.” That is our 
first, our most natural thought. But it is 
not worthy of us, and it is not true. I 
believe if this friend of mine were to think 
it over in his very heart of 


strange indeed if this were not true. 

For this is all in accordance with the 
great plan upon which men are bound to 
work. There is, there can be, no back- 
ward.tracks. Every, road that was ever 
hewed through the wilderness was chopped 
out by men with. faces straight ahead. 
Blazed trees are there to stay. The man 
who leaves his ax-mark on the trees and 
comes out on the other side of the big 
woods is a better and a stronger man than 
he was when he first set foot in the forest. 

It. makes the pulses run faster to watch 


High Farming at Elmwood 
By T. Webb 


EAR Editor: 
I do not know whether your readers 


are interested in our crops at 
Elmwood, as I notice that Jacob Biggle 
hardly ever used to mention them in his 
letters. I suppose he took it for granted 
that they would rather hear about the 
unusual things, and the results of some 
of the experiments that are nearly 

always going on on this farm. 
However that may be, I 





hearts, he would: see that he 
was wrong; he spoke on. the 
spur of the moment, as all of 
us do, and we do not express 
the deeper, truer thoughts and 





feelings of our hearts. 
Take that man himself. He , 
has not shrunk in his lifetime. = S=__= 
To my positive knowledge, he See TS 
is a bigger and a better man coe -_— a 
than he was a few years ago. ates 1922 FARM CRoPs| 


He is a better man than his 
father was. He has done 
things his father never did do 
and never could have done. 
But his~son, standing on 
the shoulders of his father and 
reaching up high, with the 
present-day opportunities 
which have come to him, has 
made a big mark in the life of 
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think I will have to devote 
this month’s letter.to crops, as 
I have been so busy getting 
them in that I have not had 
time to think of much: else. 
We are having trouble again 
in getting help. Last summer 
hired men were plenty, but 
wanted too much money; this 
year they are more reasonable, 
but good ones are scarce again. 
I heard my father complain 
about the help question all his 
life, so I suppose it is no new 
* problem, but it is certainly a 
very annoying one, and quite 
serious at Elmwood, where we 
have no sons and daughters 
to help out. 
My right-hand man is an 
Italian named Giovanni, but 





hisday. And if we go up and 
down the world. we will not 








The annual riddle of the sphinx 


commonly known as “Smith.” 
Judge Biggle said that Gio- 








have to have a very big lan- 
tern, nor a magnifying glass, to find scores 
and scores and thousands and thousands 
of men who have been no less successful 
than has this frie.d of mine. The world 
never had as many big men as it has today. 
If we are honest with ourselves and with 
the men of the younger generation, we will 
say: ‘When I was actively engaged in 
running my farm, I did the very best I 
could. My heart was in my work. I 
put the very best there was in me into 
everything I did; but my boy is a better 
farmer than I am. He grows better crops 
than I ever did, and does it easier. His 
stock is better, He occupies a higher 
place in society than I did. His home has 
more conveniences in it. His children 
have advantages I could never give him, 
and they will be able to do still finer, and 
greater things tomorrow than he is doing 
today. I boosted my boy as high as I 
could; he will boost his boy still higher 
than he can reach,” And it would be 


Seo 


the progress that is being made in every 
field of human endeavor, Oh, no, men 
have not shrunk. 





Peter Tumbledown is down on the President 
these days, because he came out in a speech 
a few weeks ago for enforcement of laws, 
inclitding the Volstead Act. Peter says 
that a law that doesn’t prevent cider from 
going hard is no law at all, and as for 
President Harding, he is through with 
him, and after this he will have to get along 
any way he can, 





GOING TO THE FAIR? 
WEAR YOUR OLD SHOES 
AND BE COMFORTABLE 














vanni was too hard to pro- 
nounce, and he did not. care for John or 
George, so he settled on “Smith,” and 
Smith he has been ever since. He was a 
laborer on a contractor’s gang building the 
new state road near Elmwood, and won 
Judge Biggle’s heart one Sunday after- 
noon by showing him how to trim grape- 
vines in the Italian fashion. So when the 
gang moved on, Smith stayed behind, and 
has developed into an excellent “hand.” 

With -yhat floating help we can pick 
up, we have managed to keep things run- 
ning reasonably well. Hay made a good 
crop, though we had some trouble getting 
it in between rainy days. Wheat and oats 
were good, and we had no trouble with 
rain. Corn is picking up very fast after a 
slow start. 

And that reminds me that we are 
threatened with a new pest in the shape of 
the Japanese beetle. I heard it was 
approaching our neighborhood, and a day 
or two. ago I ran across a warning sign 
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put up by the Department of Agriculture 
not three miles from Elmwood. I have 
never seen the abominable things, but 
understand they look like potato-bugs, 
only longer. I will drop in and talk to 
the county agent this week, if possible, 
and see what he has to say about it. 

I wish some one would invent something 
that would really protect the livestock 
from flies. We have a great many of them 
(flies, not stock) at Elmwood (though no 
more than on any ordinary farm, I think) 
and we have yet to find a spray or powder 
or anything else that is a success. We 
have used all the patent preparations and 
all the home-made mixtures, fish-oils, 
crude petroleum, coal-tar, carbolic acid, 
kerosene, and several others. Nearly all 
of them are good when first applied, but 
none last long enough to be really satis- 
factory. 

I was taught that the way to control 
flies is to screen the stables and destroy 
the eggs in their breeding places. But I 
also know that an ordinary horse or cow 
stable can not be made fly-tight, and that 
no active farmer has the time, in fly- 
time, to be skirmishing around with a 
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kerosene can hunting for fly-nurseries. 
Mrs. Biggle insists that everything pos- 
sible be done to make the cows comfort- 


-able, so we do the best we can with the 


spray solutions, meantime hoping that 
some bright chemist will invent a mix- 
ture that will be cheap, clean, odorless, 
and not sticky, and that once put on will 
last from April to November. 





The Farm Journal Says: 


If you want an umbrella to rot, stand it 
handle up when wet. 


Some teamsters make us wish horses 
weren’t so patient. 

Lightning rods are 98 per cent protec- 
tion against fire by lightning. 

Salt is the stuff that makes the oatmeal 
taste flat when you don’t put it in. 


The Chinese made agriculture a part of 
their school courses oyer 4,000 years ago. 


When a woman has a hen to drive into a 
coop she shakes her skirt with both hands 
at the delinquent, and says: “Shoo 





there!” The hen takes one look at her, 
then stalks majestically into the coop. A 
man can’t drive a hen. 


About three million of the ten million 
Ohio acres cultivated each ~year are in 
corn. 4 


When a man and a woman are made one, 
the question, “Which one?” is a trouble- 
some one until it is settled. 


There is not much complaint about in- 
fluenza this summer, but the potato-bug 
sticketh closer than a brother. 

County agricultural agents worked 
with 1,065,098 farmers in getting cows 
tested for tuberculosis last year. 


Cattle were the first money. The 
Roman word for money, pecuniam, is de- 
rived from the pecus, meaning cattle. 


What ought to be done with the men 
who make automobile tools so soft they 
bend in your hands? We suggest boiling 
in cup grease. 

Uncle Levi Zink says his niece is all 
wrought up, this hot, damp weather, 
because she can’t make her wave stay 
wove nor her bang stay bung. 


Connecticut Farms and Grasping Milk Midases 








Editor The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear ed: well you can not learn something to some people 
and i am 1 of that kind we bot a flivver last month and 
pretty near got killed first crack out of the box like i 
told you but not being satisfied with that like we should 
of ben i and the wife decided we wood tower some of the 
eastern states no sooner said than done. We left. three 
wks ago for Conetikut stopping en rute at New york, 
N, Y..and about a million other places to -take tacks 
and nails and soda water bottles and safety razer blades 
out of our tires and buy the way Ed-I see some bird wants 
to make the safety razer blade the U. 8. national flower. 
Some blossom hey Ed 4 


well ed we finally got up to Coneticut which ‘is bilt on 3 


the lines of a permanent waye. When the farms around 
there aint going strate up in the air toward heaven they 
are going just as strate down toward the other place. 
The farms is many of them named and is populated by 
gentlemen farmers or at least- farmers. One farm was 

ed Seaview and another Hillcrest. The oné we 
visited should of been named Mt. Everest. ‘The owner 
tells me when he plows he bane the mule from the top 
of the hill with ropes and a guide. 

We ran into a real estate agent first whack and he 
showed us several places that was for sale. They looked 
like first rate places to raise sore throats, cilblains and 
callouses. There is some real | farms up hear though 
only the agent we ran accrost 1 think was the party that 
put. the con in Coneticut and I guess he figured we was 
the folks that put the jay in N. J. The farms so called 
which he showed us had so many corners to them that 
every time you tried to turn your trusty steed around 
at the end of a furrow he would of 
tromped down three other fields doing 
same. There are more rocks around here 
than in all the Rocky Mountains and i 
guess this must be the place where “I love 
thy rocks and rills’ was wrote. The 
farmers we met was a fine lot and are get- 
ting on pretty good having plenty of tired 
help on acct so many of the factories be- 
ing shut down and being full of hope for 
the future. If our old pal Hope didn’t 
spring internal their would not be no 
farmers, hey ed? 

On our way back we stopped off and 
et dinner with our old frend, Charlie 
Speare. Charlie is a satistitian by trade 
and can tell you what makes 
the stock market & up and 
down and why it always goes 
down whenever I buy any kind 
of stock and why Sen. Cucum- 
ber the nomination in N. 
Dakota and ete. Well we hada 
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fine chat about old times and then Charlie got to weaving 
statistics about the price of farm products and how we 
should not be selfish and want so much luker for what 
we raised and he was particular sore because he had to 
pay 14¢ a quart for milk and was that right? No it was 
not says Charlie. Fourteen f was too much says Charlie 
and what was he going to do haying three children and 
one of them drinking more milk than four ordinary 
children and he having to take a milk flip his self every 
night on acct of being ran down from over work from 9 
to 12 and 2 to 4 and he was tired of paying such a ‘ex- 
tortionate price to the gr ing Midases on the farm and 
then he gave us a couple of bushels dry measure of statis- 
ties to prove it. Well ed when he had ran out of wind 
and figgers i gave him a few. myself and hear they are 

Ed a: ou Mrs. Jenkins if i aint rite: 

(1) The guy that drives the milk wagon gets hisn. 

(2) The milk Go. has to figger on 30 million bottles 
to be strewed along the roads to get into my tires, 
for delivery, for bad accounts and a lot of other 
things to numberous-to mention. ~~ 
(3) The crook that runs-the ‘railroad gets a dollar 

for every 40 quart can, don’nt he, Ed? - 

So far so good say I now how much is left for the pirate 
that does’nt have nothing to do but get up in the morning 
at four AM and manicure and milk a more or less dis- 
contented cow who is just as libel as not to kick you in 
the Lreakfast before you have had it. I will tell you what 
this here bold ane 
bucanneer gets. 
He gets $1.40 for 
a forty quart can 
whic Fon 
to my figgers is 
round about 3 and 
a half cents a 
quart. i says : 
to Charlie that if he don’nt like to pay 14¢ a quart for 
his milk he is entitled to his dislike but if he thinks the 
fault lays with the farmer he is, as Tom Rogers says, en- 
titled to another think if he is able. 

Well, ed no more for now the next trip we take we will 
come to Philadelphia and pay you a visit and renew our 
subscription to The Fatm Journal. I see you have al- 
ready over a million pade subscribers. You would of 
had more only they is probably two million who is too 
tight to loosen up with two bits a year for a subscription 
but who read the F.J. just the same. I hope Charlie 
Speare sees this. When we come we cane § have a bigger 
car. The wife wants one and between I and you that 
settles it. I have sold the horse now and have burned 
all my britches behind me and am a follower of the horse- 
less carrige from now on i guess. Regard to the missus 
and little artie as usual, 

Robert W. Rogers. 


P.S. Dioxide in search of a honest man needn’t waste no 
time with Connecticut real estate agents. 























A‘ Bungalow for Newlyweds 


By W.D. Brinckloe 37s 


Reisnspsiubniaiensenicll 


sas do you keep on showing 
farmhouse plans that are 
away beyond the means of 


the young couple? We've been looking 
for the plan of a simple little four-room 
bungalow—something we can afford to 
build—but so far, we haven’t found it.” 

So writes a farm woman to me. 
I believe that this bungalow is 
ust about what she has been 
ooking for. It was planned by 
Mrs. John Udd, of Texas, a Farm 
Journal subscriber, and really, I 
think it is one of the most com- 
fortable' and convenient little 
farmhouses I have ever seen. 
Here is what Mrs. Udd has to 
say about it: 

‘We live in“Texas, where the 

und is too wet for a cellar, so 

haven’t planned any. I like a 
combination dining and living- 
room; a parlor would be of very 
little use, because my company 
nearly always stays in the dining- 
room, near the kitchen where I 
am tending the cooking, etc. 

“The table and seat in the 
kitchen is where we eat our meals when 
we don’t have guests; the opening to 

antry, above sink, is very convenient 
or passing food and dishes through 
when setting the table. 

“On the screened porch, I like a 
bench, with wash-basin, hooks for hats 
raincoats, etc., so that my husband and 
the farm-hands will not mess up my 
kitchen. 

“The living-room has a box-seat in 
the bay window, a fireplace, a slidin 
doer to hall (to. make a larger room, i 
we have several guests). The buffet 
has a sliding panel in the back, opening 
to the kitchen.” 

Of course; where Mrs. Udd lives the 
heating problem is not a serious one; but 
farther north, a single fireplace would 
hardly answer. So I have put an extra 
flue in the chimney; then, you can set a 
stove in the hall, and warm the bed- 
rooms and bath very nicely. Or you can 
dig a cellar under the house, and install 
a pipeless furnace; the dotted lines in 
the end of the rear porch show how a 
cellar stairway might be run down. 


Now about the construction of the | 


bungalow: Mrs. Udd has noted “frame 
siding” on her plans; so I’ve used that, 
with sheathing and _ building per 
under it. The foundations and the 
porch floors are concrete; the roof is 
quite flat (one-sixth pitch), covered 
with roll-roofing, and heat-proofed with 
some reliable fabric. This heatproofing 
is extremely important; otherwise.the bun- 
galow will be unbearably hot in summer. 

You can put in a complete plumbing 
and water-supply system, if you choose; 
but many young farm families will not 
have the money for this at first. So I 
have worked out scepetres puch simpler 
and less expensive—something that the 
farmer can put in himself. Here is the 


ea: : 

; ed one end of the er sink,-a little 
itcher-pump is sef, with pipe runnin 
~down to well or cistern. In the sathinnoes 
a sheet-metal tub is placed, with another 
pitcher-pump to supply it. The kitchen 
range will very li have a hot-water 
cistern on it; you can tap this cistern, and 
run a pipe thre the partition so as to 
get hot water in the bathtub. However, 
this isn’t absolutely necessary; it’s only a 
few steps frem the range to the tub by 

way of the bathroom door.. ee 
wastes from tub and sink empty 
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into a glazed-tile drain, laid with cemented 
joints; this drain can be carried to some 
nearby brook. Only, be very sure that 
this brook isn’t used for drinking water, 





anywhere, for there is a certain small per- 
centage of disease germs in bath-water 
and wash-tub waste. 

The toilet in the bathroom is a chemical 
one; easy to install, perfectly sanitary, 
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‘Big, roomy kitchen; combined living and 
dining-room 


and a ve-y great comfort, especially in 
winter. 

[Editor’s. Note: Mr. Brinckloe can 
furnish blue-prints of this bungalow for 
$2 a set. rite to Farmhouse Editor, 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia; enclose 
check or money-order for $2; ask for 
plans No. 1084. We do not furnish 
specifications. z 

A subscriber asks: “Why blue-prints 
without specifications?” Because prac- 
tically no two ms will want exactly 
the same specifications. For instance, in 
California, this bungalow would be built 
of 2 x 3 studding, not sheathed; weather- 
boarded with thin, -unplaned, redwood 
siding; stained brown. e rafters would 


be very light, because there is no snow. 
The interior finish would be Oregon pine 
or eucalyptus. In Connecticut every one 
a these oo — be entirely different. 
_ If you will go to any good local contractor, 
he can write your specifications to fit local 
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materials and conditions; also, he can 

help you to decide on the grade of 

finish and equipment that will best 
suit your pocketbook.] 


Looking for a New Farm? 


Here are some pointers 





HEF are a few things no man 
should overlook when going 
to buy a farm: 


Do not buy land when it is 
covered with snow. A woman who 
did that a year ago, found when 
—— opened that she had in- 
vested in a piece of swamp land. 

Do not trust anybody else to 
pick out a farm for you. See it 

ourself before you close the 
argain. 

Satisfy yourself that the price 

ou pay-is a good investment. 

hat is, that you can grow crops 
enough and sell them at such a 
rice that you can pay for your 
arm from the proc 3 

Look well to the neighborhood 
you locate in. Good- neighbors, good 
roads, good schools, church privileges are 
worth more than good land. And go in- 
tending to add your part toward making 
the community the best possible. 

Take-care that you are not too far 
from market. Many a farmer has been 
handicapped by long distange from rail- 
way stations. 

While it is true that houses can be 
built.anywhere, remember that they cost 
in these days, and look your buildings 
over carefully to see what condition they 
are in. From roof to cellar they should 
be comfortable and sanitary. 

And bear in mind that a valid title is 
what conveys the home. Insist on hay- 
ing a search made and see that you -have 
an abstract of title. 

Finally, don’t be in a hurry, Buy in 
haste and repent at leisure may be a 
revised version of an old saying, but 
it is a good’one, all the same. Z. L. V. 





Sugar-Beet Sirup 


ASH and cut the beets into thin 
slices. The thinner the slices the 
better. 

Place slices in a pot and barely cover 
with water. Bring to the simmering 
point, or from 175° to 180° F., and keep 
at this temperature about forty-five 
minutes. Strain off the hot sugary liquid 
through a cheese-cloth. It is not neces- 
sary to press the beets. A second more 
dilute juice can be obtained by heating 
the slices with fresh water. 

Strain the-juice till fairly clear. Boil 
down rapidly to a heavy sirup and skim 
off material that comes to surface. 
Seal hot in scalded jars, bottles, or cans. 





Acme is a new wheat for South Dakota 
conditions. It is a bearded spring durum 
or macaroni wheat, with smoot = 
chaff and a short, plump, amber kernel. 
It resembles Ku , from which it was 
selected. In tests lasting six years, Acme 
has made average yields of 22.1 bushels an 
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had been inspecting seventy- 
five-pound beets, forty-six- 
pound sweet potatces and 
giant sugar-cane. Farmer B—— was 
enthusiastic over the year-around pro- 
ductivity of Florida muck. He was di- 
recting my attention to a beautiful ten- 
acre field of Napier grass when a loud, 
prolonged hiss stop us. He drew a re- 
volver and fired twice at a huge pine-snake. 
“Why did you do that?” I asked. : 
“Think I want to get bit?” 
I opened the dead pine-snake and 
showed him three half-grown rabbits in 








Break in levee caused by ground 
squirrels. Six acres of alfalfa ruined 


the reptile’s stomach. For a moment 
Farmer B did not get my point. Then: 

“That snake eats rabbits?” ~ 

“Yes. Pine-snakes eat three or four 
young rabbits a week. In this climate 
they eat three a week the year around—a 
total of 156 rabbits a snake. If there 
happened to be one pine-snake to each 
ten acres of your 200-acre farm they would 
destroy more than 3,000 rabbits a year. 
Have you ever stopped to figure how 
much rabbits on your farm cost you? The 
snake you killed was absolutely harmless 
and it was saving you money.” 

A man doesn’t need more than one such 
experience to convince him of the eco- 
nomic value of snakes. 

One of the main reasons for protecting 
non-poisonous snakes is the fact that they 
help to keep rats and other rodents in 
check. And almost anybody knows we 





need to keep them in check. At least 


$200,000,000 worth of foodstuff is de- 
stroyed annually by the common brown 
rats, says the Department of Agriculture. 
This means that the full-time labor of 
200,000 men is used to feed this rodent 
population: These rats carry black death 
and practically every other infectious 
disease that attacks man and beast. But 
the rat is only one of our rodent pests. 
There are the pine and meadow-mice, 
cotton rats (twenty-eight known species), 
kangaroo rats (forty-five species), ket- 
gophers (many species in tach of three 
genera), ground squirrels (more than 
fifty species), prairie-dogs and 
cottontails and jack-rabbits— 
a few of the destructive ro- 
dents that live on our farms. 
Almost as many kinds of dam- 
age are done as there are pests. 
Gnawing off the roots and 
girdling fruit trees and berry 
bushes, starting fires, destroy- 
ing seed-beds and nurseries, 
eating grain in shocks, cover- 
ing growing grain with soil, 
building mounds which pre- 
vent close mowing and injure 
machinery, killing vegetation 
and causing erosion, digging 
burrows which admit ace 
water and aid it to wash out 
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By G.T.K. Norton 373 
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deep ~— in slo ing land, burrowing 
through and beneath dams and embank- 
ments, causing costly leaks, rifling potato 
hills, and so on through a long list. 

Ignorance and natural aversion toward 
a thing without legs, are probably the 
chief reasons why people kill snakes. We 
seldom see a snake eating a rodent and 
without the evidence there is little to 
recommend the snake. We can’t see the 
dollars we throw away when we hurl the 
stone or swing the club. But examination 
of the stomachs of slain reptiles would 
satisfy any farmer that killing snakes was 
a costly piece of business. 

In 1916 the late Allen Samuel Williams 
founded the Reptile Study Society of 
America, for the purpose of conserving 
harmless snakes. r. Williams saw that 
farmers could save hundreds of millions 
of dollars by merely letting snakes alone. 
The society has grown to natiqnal propor- 
tions, with state commissioners in many 
states, and is quietly but effectually re- 
moving the false idea that every serpent 
is a slimy, venomous creature without 
right to life. Each year snake hunts are 
held and demonstrations given on farms. 
Neighboring farmers are brought to- 
gether, and in every case they have been 





Photo, courtesy N.Y. Zoological Society 
Rattlesnake head, showing*fangs 


quik to see the economy of the snakes on 
eir land. 

Many farmers believe there are excel- 
lent reasons for killing snakes. I was back 
of the barn, just before milking time one 
night on a farm a few miles from Racine, 
Wis. A milk-snake came from beneath 
the barn and I picked it up. The farmer 
searched for a club. The body of the 
little reptile was distended in two —— . 
I knew it had just eaten. The farmer, 
stick in hand, demanded that I drop the 
es thing.” 

“Those snakes suck milk from the cows 

-I kill every one I see.” My handling 
of the snake took away the fear that 
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farmer had always felt toward snakes. 

I put the snake on the ground and it 

moved:a few feet, then went into con- 
vulsions. A moment later two large mice 
were disgorged. All the snakes on that 
farm are protected now. This was five 
poate ago. A recent letter from the 
armer says the snakes have increased and 
“losses from rats and mice are very 


Another belief that serves as an excuse 
for killing snakes is the idea that they 
sting cattle, causing swelling and lameness. 
Many animals go lame in pasture, but 





Siete: chinveses N.Y. Soolegieal Sectety 
The deadly copperhead 


snakes are not to blame. Snakes do not 

sting. The forked tongue that darts 

from the mouth is a feeler. It takes the 
lace of ears which are lacking in snakes. 
t is absolutely harmless. 

At this point perhaps a few facts on 
snake bite and poisonous snakes will be 
interesting. It is easy to learn to kill 
snakes intelligently—that is, kill the dan- 
gerous snakes and allow the harmless 
snakes life and freedom to follow. their 
useful existence. 

We have, in this country, 111 species of 
snakes, Four are poisonous—the rattle- 
snake, en moccasin and coral 
snake. These serpents have two hollow 
teeth, or fangs, in the upper jaw, which 
carry venom from glands behind the eyes 
into the flesh of the victim. The fan 
are curved and make only small wounds. 
The fangs are very hard and, like the 
skin, shed periodically. 

When a snake bites, these fangs break 
the skin and the pressure on the poison 
glands forces venom through the teeth 
into the wounds and so into the, blood. 
Flesh quickly blackens and swells, in- 
tense pain and drowsiness follow. The 
application of a ligature between the 
wound and the heart, and as near the 
wound as possible, a h ermic injection 
and washing with a solution of perman- 
ganate crystals and water are the first 
things to do in case of bite. A cool head 
and medical attention are urgently 
needed. P 

These poisonous snakes should be killed 
on sight—but from a safe dis- 
tance. A snake can strike 
from a third to half its length. 
It can not strike unless coiled 
or looped. It will not attack, 
but seeks cover when dis- 
turbed. While locomotion is 
not rapid, a poisonous snake 
will throw itself into a coil— 
head poised, neck in an 
S-shaped loop, tail erect and 
vibrating—with great s 


lurched forward so rapidly 
that the eye can not follow the 
movement. But the snake 
can not leap off the ground. — 
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| Cold Storm and the ans 


the road from me, is a likable sort 

of chap, but he has one pet antip- 
athy, and that happens to be cold storage. 
He thinks, and honestly so, that “them 
cold storage fellers is hookin’ their claws 
onto the earth.” He has it figured out 
that nearly everything from surburn to 
taxes is in some way caused by our great 
refrigeration plants. And John is not alone 
in his way of thinking. 
But I doubt if even we, who take a 
little more moderate position, often stop 
to figure where we would be without cold 
storage, and just what it does for us as 
well as to us. Let’s make a list of the 
industries that exist on their modern 
scale through the existence of a system of 
cold storage. The list will include: 
The whole milk business—a 


J ter ELKINS,’ who lives across 


S By Hugh J. Hughes 


the average consumer has been trained to 
ask for eggs any time in the year. The 
eating season has widened from a few 
weeks to twelve months, and the farmer is 
the gainer, as he secures a steady outlet. 
But you tell that to John Elkins and 
he'll say: ‘Yes, but look at how them 
cold storage aigs fetch down the price in 
the winter!” Well, you can’t have your 
cake and eat it too. Can’t have plenty of 
and famine prices. Can’t have a 
leveling up of prices in the summer and 
no leveling down of prices in the winter. 
Fifty years ago it was low prices and a 
short market season; now it is reasonably 
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whenever they can make a profit, and 

the plungers ride for a “big stake.” 

After the holidays the race to get rid 
of their holdings, before the coming of the 
mid-winter egg crop from the South, be- 
comes a race, and often a riot. Little spec- 
ulators? Yes. Little speculations? Yes. 
Big, concerted holding up of the public? 
No! And the fellow who figured on break- 
ing a new high-selling record on the 
market? Broke! 


Farmers Can Use Cold Storage 


But this suggests how, in the case of eggs, 
and perhaps some other things, the farmer 
who is not getting a fair price for his pro- 
duce on the home market can take things 
somewhat into his own hands, 

Any farmer can buy space in 
a pes § 8 





branch of farming. 

The cream business—an- 
other branch of farming. 

The egg business—still another 
branch of farming. 
_ The fruit business—more farm- 





ing. 

The poultry business—still more 
—s. 

The livestock business—the big- 
gest. branch of farming. 

Wipe out our refrigerators, our 
refrigerator cars, our cooling 
plants, our cold storage plants, 
and these lines of business, every 
one of them, would decay and 
disappear from the earth in 
their present form. They are 
built up, and they exist on cold 
storage, just as much as they exist 
because of meadows or pastures 
or railroads or people to consume food. 

Take fruit. It is a seasonal crop, highly 

erishable. It can not stand heat nor 

andling, but because of cold storage one 
can eat apples twelve months in the year, 
and oranges, and bananas. Cold storage 
moves the tropics up into New England, 
and ripens the Albemarle Pippin just when 
you say the word. 

When cold storage came into being in a 
large way, less than a generation ago, it 
made what had been the luxuries of the 
rich the common market possibilities of 
the average consumer. Suppose we trace 
its effect upon, let us say, eggs. 


Eggs Five Cents a Dozen 


Eggs used to be pretty much a store- 
trading proposition. heir production 
and their marketing alike were neglected. 
They were plentiful, and about five cents 
a dozen in the spring. In the winter we 
counted them a luxury, and a new-laid 

next to a miracle. 

ow it’s another story. Along in No- 
vember, when the hens out on the farm 
begin to miss the angleworms and to curl 
up their toes in the mornings, the city con- 
sumer notices that are going up. And 
of course he pr = ou’ ae the 
same, if in his place. About that same 
time, were it not for cold storage, eggs 
would not merely go up in price, but they’d 


. gO clear off the market! 


Year Round Market for Eggs Now 


Note just what happens: In the spring, 
when were rolling in fast, the 
farmers Lert grenagigub Marg * Bell- 
ingham ., have a market, and some- 
thing like a fair price for their eggs. And 
market continues all the season 
because, and only because, the consumer 
the city is sure that he can ve his 
taste for whenever he wants to do so. 
Put into other words, the egg appetite of 





Experimental storage house, Iowa State College 


fair prices and a market all the year 
‘round. Which is the better? 

But while I insist thatethe effect of the 
coming Of the cold storage plant as a part 
of our marketing system has been to 
lengthen the ¢onsuming season, increase 
the demand for perishable farm products, 
and increase the income to the farmer, I 
am just as ready to agree with you that 
the farmer has not received his full share 
of the benefits. 

In other words, there is too wide a 
spread between what the farmer gets for 
his spring eggs, and what the consumer 
pays for those spring eggs six months 
later. And so on for the rest of the list. 


No Cold Storage Trust 


Now let me whack a pet su 
between the horns. The “cold storage 
men” are not an organized, plethoric 
“plunderbund.” They do not buy up and 
hold off the market immense quantities 
of food in order to gyp the farmer on 
prices coming and the consumer on prices 
going. They do not “corner” f sup- 
plies. They simply can’t. Not even 
when they appear to. 

Maybe some of them try to. I have a 
recollection of something of that sort in 
eggs, but it simply isn’t done. Why? 
Best reason in the world—too many in on 
the same deal. A cold storage plant—and 
there are hundreds of them in the United 
States—is merely a place for rent to any 
and all comers. And they come by the 
scores and by the hundreds—literally. 
There are egg men galore, all buying eggs 
when eggs are cheap—and as cheap as 
they can. Buying cess on the market, 
buying eggs from the country stores, buy- 
ing eggs from the farmers direct—all 
planning on buying cheap and selling dear. 

Then comes the selling. . Along in 
October the cautious ones begin to let go 


rstition 


associations are already usi 


torage warehouse as easily 
as he can rent a room in a hotel 
when he goes to the city. Upon 
request, the warehouseman will 
quote him rates for storage: so 
much for the first month, and so 
much per month thereafter. As I 
recall the rate of one warehouse, 
it amounts to fifty cents a crate 
of thirty dozen for the first month, 
and twenty-five cents a crate each 
month thereafter. Suppose you 
placed eggs in storage in April— 
the best time to store them, as in 
late spring and summer they be- 
come more watery and not of good 
quality—from April to December 
is nine months inclusive: total per 
crate, $2.50. Add freight and price 
at time of storing, then add a 
profit and enough in addition to 
cover your possible losses through 
some going bad—and you have the price 
at which you can sell and break even. 

If you follow the market you will be 
apt to find that, taking one year with 
another, you can get fair |e gene for your 
eggs by selling them as cold storage, and 
in the way I have described. 


Sell on a Rising Market 


I’m not insisting on holding until Decem- 
ber, or until any other set time. The 
thing the man who holds should do, 
whether he holds eggs, or wool, or wheat 
is to sell when the market is rising, an 
when he can see a clear profit. The man 
who does that will not go broke even 
though he seldom hits the extreme top 
price. And, as régularly as the seasons 
come and go, eggs, butter, poultry, fruit, 
are low when the crop is on, and high the 
balance of the year. 

So I’m not advising that you gamble, 

but rather that you meet a well-known, 
orderly recurrence of em changes with 
intelligent action. Sell on the spot when 
there is a profit in doing so, but when 
prices are below the cost of production, do 
a little cold storing yourself, and then sell 
as the market shows you a net profit. 
Big Field for Cooperative Association 
Sometimes this can be done by the indi- 
vidual. Sometimes it is too big a job for 
the individual, and belongs to the farmers’ 
“Co-op.” But, one way or the other, 
here is a practically untouched field. in 
marketing, where the farmer can help to 
narrow the gap that exists between the 
consumer and himself, and in such fashion 
as to make the year’s books show a better 
balance for the farm and its boss. 
[Some of the cooperative fruit growers’ 
cold storage. 
In The Farm J , not long ago, one 
of Our Folks told about a cooperative cold 
storage plant.—Editor.] ; 
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A Subsidy on Potash 


F . igwtedeighe to American potash producers is a little better 
than ‘a tariff on imported potash because it puts the cost 
of establishing an American industry directly on all the people 
instead of indirectly on all the people. We see no other difference. 

If a subsidy can be put through Congress, well and good. 
We are for it, as we are for any measures that will free this 
country from the German monopoly in the two key-products— 
potash and coal-tar dyes. 





Henry C. Wallace, Asst. Sales Manager 


UR well-known hired men and mentors, the U. 8. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, are trying a new grouping of a dozen 
or so of their divisions under the name of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Farmers at large probably care very little how Mr. WALLACE 
and Dr. Tayior group their 
men or name their bureaus, but 
they are or should be intensely 


How To Make a Scientific Tariff 


right. But farmers are insisting that the gambling shall not 
be on the chief products of the farm business. As B. W. 
Snow points out in this issue, the real or true value of wheat, as 
established by world supply and world consumption, bears 
very little relation to the prices fixed by the struggles and tem- 
porary successes or failures of the betting rings. 

Let them bet on the races, or on Rogers Hornssy’s home 
runs, or on how many beans in a bushel basket, or anything 
else handy. But betting on the future prices of grain is to stop. 


Girls’ Names 


é peg gave a very pleasant surprise party to Erra MARKLEY 
on July 8, and here are the girls who attended: Henrietta, 
FLORENCE, Ciara, Marian, Ernet, Daisy, Lavra, PEARL, 
JosEPHINE, MyrtTLEz, ELEANOR, Mopesta, and HELEN. How 
do you like that string of names? Not a Mary nor Jane 
in the lot, but why should there 
be? No Dorotuy nor GENE- 
VIEVE nor CHRISTABEL, either. 





interested in the fact that such a 
step can be taken. Time was 
when the Department busied itself 
exclusively with the question of 
production, and dared not touch 
that hot-potato topic, the profit- 
able selling of the product. 

The world has moved along, 
and with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture so deep in the selling end 
of the farm business as he is put 
by the Packers’ and Stockyards’ 
Act and other legislation, it is no 
longer necessary to pretend that 
what farmers need is to learn how 
to produce more. Doubtless the 
Department itself feels better. 


Advice to the Boards 
of Trade 








Trying To Destroy 
Confidence 


HERE is a good deal of com- 

plaint to the effect that strang- 
ers are driving about the country 
buying livestock for shipment to 
market. This has been especially 
the case in neighborhoods where’ 
there are strong cooperative asso- 
ciations shipping to the South 
St. Paul market. 

In many cases these men 
are bidding full market value, and 
sometimes even more, in an effort 
to keep the business from the 
shipping association. It is the 
same old story—the same old 
effort to destroy the confidence of 
the farmer in his own organiza- 








T does seem -to us that the es- 
timable citizens who claim to 
sell the farmer’s grain for him 
{Sarcasm.—Editor] are making the same mistake that was 
made some years ago, on a much larger scale, by the booze 
manufacturers. 
~ The grain men seem to be unable to make themselves believe 
that anything can or will be done to interfere with their busi- 
ness—said business consisting of gambling i in the farmers’ crops, 
with the actual distribution of grain as a kind of minor by- 
product. Because their living depends on it, as the distillers’ 
living depended on whisky drinking, they can not understand 
how any one could be so badly informed as to want to put 
a stop to the system. 

The result is that the Boards of Trade do not, we think, 
quite realize what a crushing force can be and will be exerted 
on their organizations if necessary, just as the booze people 
did not realize, until it was all over, that the nation could and 
would actually pass an amendment to the Constitution to out- 
law their business. 

A new Cappen-TINCHER bill is on its way through Congress 
as this is written, and may be law by the time:it is read. If 
the Supreme Court should find flaws in it, another one will follow. 
The Lantz bills which so nearly went ‘through in Illinois two 
years ago are not dead, but sleeping, and can be brought out if 
needed. More threatening than any legislation is the inevitable 
advance of farmers’ cooperative selling. 

Probably farmers do not care particularly whether gambling 
goes on or not. Mr. Taomas Tempite Hoyne has recently 
written a whole book to prove that gambling is universal and 
its controlling motives are Greed and Fear. Probably he is 


Lots of action but not much tariff 





tion—another attempt to break 
down cooperative marketing. 

Our Folks should keep two 
things in mind: First, that it is the shipping association that 
has forced the buyer to offer full value for livestock, and second, 
that the shipping association can not live without your support. 

Remember that the buyer is not going into the country 
with the primary object of benefitting you. He is working for 
his own interest and the interest of the man who is furnishing 
him with his capital or paying his expenses. If he can break 
down cooperative marketing, he will reap his reward later, and 
the producer of livestock will pay the bill in broken-down prices. 


Teach It to the Kids 


R. Frank Crane, who has many good ideas and seljs them 
at good prices, we hear, once wrote something like this: 
“When some great advance is to be accomplished, some great 
improvement, some reform, how foolish we are to struggle and 
beat ourselves against the locked gates of ignorance and pre- 
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judice, when we hold in our hands the golden key that unlocks ~ 


them! What we can not persuade or force this generation to do, 
we can teach the next generation to do, easily and surely. _ 
dash ourselves against the gates, when we have the key in the 4 
tender mind of the child?” 

Perhaps it is so with coopération of farmers with each other 
and with consumers. Perhaps instead of forcing over our OF — 
ganizations, we should be teaching cooperation to the kids. 

Or perhaps we should do both. Is the Farm Bureau Federa- — 


cooperation? 
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tion or the Grange arranging for school courses in practical 
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Doubling Yields on a Run-Down F'arm 


There is proof of this statement in 

the story of how the Snowden farm 
so badly. run down that the owners had 
to borrow money every year to pay the 
losses, has been built up to a point. where 
the yields are almost double the average 
for the state. 

The Snowden farm at Birmingham, 
Anne Arundel county, Md., lies near the 
famous Laurel race-track, about midway 
between Washington and Baltimore. Its 
700 acres are but a small portion of 
the great estate of 80 000 acres granted 
to the family in 1632 by Lord Balti- 
more, for the Crown. Consisting largely 
of Susquehanna clay soil, overgrown 
by scrub-oaks and pines, and gullied 
and galled by the washing rains, the 
estate probably never provided its 
owners with an income. As oppor- 
tunity offered, piece after piece was 
disposed of until only the present farm 
remained, a discouraging and nearly 
hopeless prospect as a money-making 
property. 

When Julius Snowden, the present 
owner of the farm, came down from 
New York after the death of his father, 
he was disposéd to accept his neigh- 
bors’ advice to sell the farm for what 
it would bring. His wife and her sister, 
unskilled and untutored in the ways 
of the farm as they were, refused to 
accept the situation as impossible, how- 
ever, and it was decided to make an 
attempt to put things to rights. Trust to 
a woman to tackle an “impossible” job. 

How well advised and how successful 
this last effort has been is shown by the 
accurate farm accounts kept from the 
day the present management took hold. 
In 1915 the farm paid its’ first balance, 
something less than $100 after taking care 
of some notes and interest payments, 
taxes, insurance and expenditures for 
implements. The following is a state- 
ment covering the operations of the next 
four years: 


|e once good can be good again. 


By H. C. Brewer 


When the Snowdens came to the farm 
in 1911, a man was engaged to work the 
farm on shares. He left after the second 
season, having produced nothing and 
having paid nothing. Another likewise 
came and*departed.. Ready now to give 
ear to neighborly advice, the despairing 
Snowdens decided to sell the farm if the 
could. They*had dug nearly every inch 





The farm now raises corn like this 


of it themselves and felt it useless to con- 
tinue spending money with no prospect 
of getting it back. Then came the turn- 
ing-point. 
ith no buyers appearing and the 
winter ahead, the sisters enrolled in the 
annual Short Course at the University of 
Maryland. Handicapped by the necessity 
of attending to the “farm chores,” they 
were often obliged to miss all lectures 
except those they felt they needed most. 
When the courses came round the follow- 
ing winter, Mrs. Snowden and her sister 
were again in attendance. ° 
Meanwhile Julius Snowden had entered 


EXPENSES a 
Improve- Taxes, - 
Year Seeds and Feed and Labor ments and Insurance, Interest and Total 
Fertilizer Stock Implements Misc, Notes Paid 
1916 $489.00 $315.53 $859.98 $214.80 $283.27 j $2,252.58 
1917 672.62 418.48 1,109.34 260 . 50 451,34 110.50 3,022.78 
1918 543.39 136.79 1,426.50 171.17 343.82 266.76 2,888.43 
1919 747 .34 436.94 1,976.87 819.43 417.53 259 . 64 4,657 .75 
INCOME 
Dairy, Field Crops, Value of 
Stock and = Fruit an Wood Prizes Produce Used Total Balance 
Poultry Vegetables on Farm Rai 
$388 .34 $469.75 $89.09 $1,708.57 $2,655.75 $403.17 
918.44 1,307. 10.81 2,264.58 4,500 .89 1,478.11 
754.22 1,570. 66 118.04 $10.00 2,405.30 4,852.22 1,969.79 
1,282.90 1,895.58 533.50 25.50 2,994.10 6,731.58 2,073 .83 





Soon after this picture was taken, the 
heifer gave Mr. Snowden a tumble 
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business in Washington, commuting back 
and forth to Laurel each day. Bound 
homeward one evening early in 1914, he 
noticed a fellow passenger who, in draw- 
ing his handkerchief from his pocket, let 
fall a little shower of clover-seed which it 
contained. This ae a pleasant- 
mannered, white-haired Virginian, was 
none other than Dr. W. T. L. Taliaferro, 
whose lectures the sisters had attended at 
Short Course. Shortly after this chance 
meeting Dr. Taliaferro made his first visit 
to Birmingham. A look around the farm 
strengthened his feeling that, hopeless as 
its condition seemed to be, the land had 
once been good and could be made so 
again. A harder job was to make the 
Snowdens see it in the same light. 

“‘A few years ago,” he said, “I inspected 
a farm in Harford county, Md., which 
Mr. W. T. DeMorse was thinking of 
. It was run down and Mr, 
DeMorse had been warned against it. I 
advised him that he could buy safely, if 
he had $2,000 cash to — into it during 
the first two years. e farm was pur- 


chased, the money~spent, and in three 
years the place was sold for twice the 
urchase price plus the extra $2,000, 
gely on the strength of the crops grown 
during that time.” 

The story of this achievement _per- 
suaded the Snowdens to hold on a little 
longer. Mr. Snowden’s first step was to 
end the tenant system and he decided to 
hire their own labor and do their own 
managing. Dr. Taliaferro knew that 
everything depended upon restoring humus 
to a soil: which had been literally 
mined for years and which had become 
acid and devoid of organic matter. 
Then there was the question of clearing 
the fields, filling up the gullies and 
checking the washing. It was almost 
a process of reclamation; each field 
had to be treated separately. 

The pine trees were cut down and 
thrown into the gullies. In one of the 
abandoned fields washing was practi- 
cally stopped by sowing Japan clover 
on the bare spots and spreading a light 
top-dressing of strawy manure to pro- 
tect the seeding. Gullying in the culti- 
vated fields was almost entirely checked 
by deeper plowing, by adding organic 
matter and by more careful cultivatica, 
the rain soaking into the ground in- 
stead of running off the surface. 


Preparing Land for the Rotation 


Conditions made it impracticable to re- 
claim the entire farm or even to begin a 
permanent crop rotation at the start. 
Therefore, late in 1914, a central field was 
selected and seeded to rye. Acid phos- 
phate was applied at the rate of 300 
pounds an acre. The next spring the rye 
was plowed under and 500 pounds of con- 
centrated lime per acre was spread over 
the field. Cow peas followed, with 300 
pounds of acid phosphate to the acre, and 
were plowed under late in the summer to 
make way for another seeding of rye, fer- 
tilized as before. The following spring 
the rye was plowed under again and corn 
was planted. This constituted the pre- 
liminary treatment, which was extended 
to include the other fields, as soon as it 
was possible to take them in. 


The Rotation 


The land now being in workable condi- 
tion. Dr. Taliaferro’s plan called for a 
standard rotation of crops, which is now 
used on all of the cultivated area with the 
exception of some fields retained espe- 
cially for potatoes and tobacco. A four- 
year system was worked out with the 
idea of raising all the corn needed to feed 
the stock. When the first field was ready 
for the rotation it received about six tons 
of manure and 500 pounds of concen- 
trated lime to the 
acre and’ was planted 
to corn. As soon as it 
was harvested, 300 
pounds of fertilizer 
were applied and 
wheat seeded in. The 
wheat was harvested 
in the spring of the 
second year, the stub- 
ble fallowed in July, 
and in August, follow- 
ing an application of 
300 pounds of ferti- 
lizer to the acre, this 
grass mixture. was 
sown: Timothy, six 
pounds; clover, four 
pounds; alfalfa, two 
pounds per acre. 
The third and 
fourth years the grass 
was cut for hay. In 
the fall of the fourth 


Continued on page 69 
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worth anywhere between $20 and $28 

a ton in the field, when corn is worth 
forty cents a bushel and clover hay is $15 
a ton. H. Hall, Oregon. 


GS worth any corn of average quality is 


By using manure on wheat-fields it -is 
possible to lessen danger of Hessian fly. 


{ cut oats last year (1921), for myself, 
measuring six feet four inches high; heads 
eighteen inches long. Can you beat it? i 
disputed, I have them yet. 

New Jersey. Randolph Barrett, Sr. 


Any lumber to sell? If you want to 
find markets for low grade or short lum- 
ber and wood waste, or want to buy the 
same kind of material, write to Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, 
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Topics in Séason 


and covered to shed radin. Prolonged 
rains at harvest. time cause many of the 
seeds te turn brown, thus lowering the 
germination. A clover huller should be 
used, but if one is not available most of 
the seed can be recovered with a grain 
separator, if set with full eoncaves and 
run at a high s ; however, some 
farmers have lost from 25 to 50 per cent 
of the seed when threshing with a grain 
separator instead of the clover-huller. 
W. McG. 


Smut of wheat can be controlled by 
treating the seed with formaldehyde at 


moist, then put in a pile and cover with 
bags or blankets. Let stand for five 
hours, or over night, then spread to dry. 
Or, the grain can be drilled as soon as un- 
covered. If stored, be sure the grain is 
thoroughly dry. Don’t sow wheat too 
early. Too early seeding increases damage 
from Hessian fly. Write your experiment 
station or ask your county agent for a 


; safe date for seeding. 


H. W. Fisk, who lives three miles from 
Almena, Van Buren county, Mich., is a 
sadder but a wiser man since a one-minute 
storm nearly ruined three barns on his 
place. The storm unroofed all three and 
moved the largest one three feet off its 
foundation. It nearly ruined a fine young 

orchard. -Four people, two horses, 





Wis. This exchange service is 
free to Our Folks. 

Kanota oats, a variety devel- 
oped at the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, has proved the 
last two years to be the best vari- 
ety of oats for Kansas. The yield 
has been several bushels an acre 
more than other varieties of oats 
grown under the same conditions. 


When bacon becomes rancid, 
boil part of the bacon in water 
and slice in onion and garlic. 
This may take some of the rancid 
taste away. Put some sliced, raw 
ee into strong lard and 
neat it for about one-half hour, 
but do not let it come to a boil; 
then strain the lard and let cool. 
You can use it for frying potatoes 
or baking doughnuts. 

lllinois. PGC. W. 


Morrow county, O., has killed 


its farm bureau paper. The news letter. 


items will now be given to the 
three county newspapers. The 
farm bureau has bought advertis- 
ing space in one of the county 
papers. Under the new plan, the 
cost of publicity is less, and the 
county agent isn’t reading galley 





good as new last harvest. 
years more if the right man handles it. 
very much. to talk to you about our junk yards being a 
national crime, or a national shame.” 
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Isaac Boyle, Reynolds, IIl., owns this old binder that 
he bought second-hand in 1891. In 1916 it cut thirty- 
six acres of grain, and Jsaac said then that it was 
good for a long time. The following letter which was 
received only recently, shows that Isaac knew what 
he was talking about: : 

“Yes, I have the old binder referred to in your sugar. These are bulk costs and 
It is thirty-four years old, and was made in 
1888. The binder is still in operation and worked as 
It is good for thirty-four 
I would like 


Isaac’s record, write and send us a photo 


If you can beat 


a cow, and two cars that were in 
the barn during the storm were 
unharmed. The house windows 
were blown in, three monster 
pines that had been a landmark 
on the Fisk place for years were 
blown down and broken. Between 
$5,000 and $6,000 worth of dam- 
age was done upon the place; and 
as no insurance was carried, it is 
not surprising that Mr. Fisk is now 
a very firm believer in wind-storm 
insurance. 
Michigan. Mrs. M. Kennedy. 


Maple Sirup, $1.52 
a Gallon 


It cost $1.52 a gallon to produce 
Vermont maple sirup in 1921, and 
nineteen cents a pound for maple 





do not include the cost of con- 
tainers, labels, filling, packing and 
delivering to the railroad station. 
Accurate records were kept on 
sixty-seven farms (averaging 915 
trees per farm), and these records 
were turned over to the state col- 
lege to figure out the average cost. 








proofs when he ought to be out 
in the country holding meetings. 


A bundle elevator on a corn-binder (see 
photo below) saves backbone when cuttin 


corn for the silo. The elevator consists of © 


two chains connected by moving slats 
placed sixteen inches apart, and it has 
wooden sides like a trough to keep the 
bundles of corn from sliding off. Attached 
to the corn-binder, it is oper- 
ated from the main counter- 


seeding time. Use one pint of commercial 
40 per cent formaldehyde to forty gallons 
of water. Clean the seed with a fanning- 
mill, then spread on a clean floor, or in a 
wagon-box. With a sprinkling can apply 
the formaldehyde solution at the rate of 
one gallon for every bushel of wheat. 
Shovel the wheat until every grain is 


The biggest factor in cost of pro- 
duction was human labor. Thirty- 
six per cent of the total cost was human 
labor. Next biggest item was fuel (wood). 
The costs seem high in view of what 
sirup sells for, but when you consider 
that most of the labor used in making 
sirup and sugar would otherwise be idle, 
that puts a different face on things. It 
is better to use the labor and get a small 
income than to let the labor 
be idle. Whatever is gained 





shaft, from which it conveys 
the bound corn to the wagon. 
When set in its highest posi- 
tion, it can elevate eight and 
one-half feet from the ground. 
It may be fastened to the 
binder by removing the bun- 
dle carrier, and adds very lit- 
tle to the draft of ae ae > a 


Cut clover for seed when 
all heads have turned brown. 
Cutting earlier results in 
shriveled seed; later, many 
heads break off easily, caus- 
ing much loss. This later 
loss may be prevented some- 
what by cutting while the 
dew is heavy. Hulling 
should be done as soon as - 
thoroughly dry; otherwise 
the clover should be stacked 





is just so much clear. This 
is not an argument to show 
that maple sirup and sugar 
should not bring more than 
they have, but an attempt to 
show that there is money in 
the sugar-bush, or in a few 
stray trees, even though the 

‘ money is not a mintful. Just 
like the dairy herd on a gen- 
eral farm. 

Now that the cost of mak- 
ing ig gers sugar is known, 
it will only a short time 
till the producers get cost 
plus a fair profit. Sugar-bush 
owners are fast getting to- 
gether, and much of the out- 

ut in Vermont and New 

ork, two leading states, is 
being marketed cooperatively 
this year. A. €. 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


© 1922, Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 


ealthier homes With 
the sanitary housecleaner 


‘ 


Begin your Fall housecleaning this year 


by buying a 10-bar carton of Fels-Naptha Makes dishes really clean 

Soap at your grocer’s. Your house will be Fels-Naptha makes shost work of a 
. boresome job. Won’t harm the most 

cleaner; your work, easter; and your health, delicate pattern, Leaves no greasy 


~and that of your family, safeguarded. 
Sanitary! Fels-Naptha Soap discourages 
germ life by completely removing grease-spots 
and other dirt-patches where germs camp and 
multiply. Fresh air, sunshine, Fels-Naptha 
Soap—three great purifiers. 


Fels-Naptha does all housecleaning and 
laundry work more quickly, safely and thor- 


oughly because it is really two cleaners in Removes spots from rugs 
one; a soap-and-water cleaner, and a naptha The real naptha in Fels-Naptha dis « 
cleaner. To get Fels-Naptha benefits, you carpets, draperies, ec. Try i, 


must use the original and genuine naptha 
- soap,—Fels-Naptha! 


It is more than soap. Itis more than soap 
and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha 
blend of splendid soap and real naptha in a 
way that brings out the best in these two 
great cleaners. Order Fels-Naptha Soap 
today. 


Fine for washing-machine 


FREE If you haven’t seen or used Fel#-Naptha facely, send 
for free sample, Write Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


The 10-Bar Carton 


The convenient way. to buy 

Fels-Naptha is in the carton 

shows Lax tage bey — 

ats, ni pack rec- 

tions Gauls cook red-and-green 
wrapper. 






streaks. 








nto the w 
e dirt te oom 
start to use the electricity. 


Fe 
2. ls-Naptha, ange i 


Like a fresh coat of enamel, 


restores to w 


ble gy ood- 
work “smile” that dirt has 
asked. 
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Good Tools 


IGHT as well drain a swamp with a piece 
of blotting paper as try to do good work 
with any but the best tools. 


A “Red Devil” Tool is something more than 
@ piece of metal given a certain shape. It is made 
of the best steel for the particular purpose, ex- 
pertly forged, designed and finished. 

Over a quarter century of progressive and pains- 
taking manufacture has made “Red Devil ” Tools 
the tools for good work. 





Pliers Snips 

Glass Cutters Hack Saw Blades 
Screw Drivers Hack Saw Frames 
Auger Bits Cold Chisels 


Chain Drills and many other tools 


Wed Devil 


280 US mT OFF 


Slip Joint Plier No. 924 


—6}% inch shown above, an all-around tool for 
farm, home and tractor use. Beautifully nickel 
plated. Price 50c each, from dealers or us. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
Dept. F. J.,261 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 





“*Red Devil’’ Toole 
gar American Made. 
700 Write today for 


free tool Booklet. 











Buzzsay Use 


a 





FORDS run 34 Miles 
: on Gallon of Gasoline 


have 


easy in weather. 

; Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
make as as at miles co gallon. Other or 
Proportional xt . Send of car and take advan- 
of our special trial offer. Agents Wanted. 

AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
3329 Madison Street Dayton, Ohio 
ATENT BOOKLET FREE 
TS 








BEST RESUL’ SncaePTinss ABSURD 
latson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St, Washington, D. C. 





are born, not made. Stephen Myson 

Pringle, 4th, was a modest youth. 
That’s why he stopped paddling when he 
saw her. She was sitting on a muskrat 
house in the middle of the creek, and was 
looking the other way. Her skirt was 
short; indeed, it stopped quite abruptly at 
the knees. Below it, two white and 
shapely extremities extended down to the 
water. 

Now the creek was Little Otter creek, 
and the place was where it enters into 
Lake Champlain. At this place the chan- 
nel is both broad and fairly deep, and it is 
lined on each side,“deeply 
lined for miles, with a 
thick, impregnable growth 
of reeds and water grasses. 
The current is sluggish, 
the bottom is of mud. It 
is a lonely place. Strange 
aquatic things live there. 
Dismal sounds come out 
of the ‘swamps. 

Stephen Myson Pringle 
4th, stopped paddling, an 
his face grew very red. He 
reconnoitered cautiously. 
There was no one to be 
seen—there was no boat. 
She couldn’t have walked, 
she couldn’t have swum. 
He couldn’t go away and 
leave her there. 

He drew alittle nearer 
and plashed his paddle 
discreetly. She turned and 
saw him, tried hastily 
to arrange her refractory 
skirt, and only made mat- 
ters the worse. 

. iy boatie said, and 
shyly drop er eyes. 

“Could—could I help 
you?” he asked. 

“T think I can do it my- 
self, if you will just look 
the other way, please.” 

Stephen Myson Pringle, 
4th, was desperately em- 
barrassed. His cheeks 
glowed furiously hot. What 
must she think of him? 

“T—I didn’t mean that. 
Do—do you have to stay there on that 
thing?” he stammered. 

“Tt is the wish of my uncle.” 

She had a piquant way of expressing 
herself—a sort of foreign way, yet her 
face was surely American. 

He shook his head in perplexity. “I don’t 
understand,” he said. 

“T’ve been naughty. When I am 
4 uncle he to do things like 
this.’ 
“What have you done now? You're 
worse off than old Nappy on his isle of 
Elba.” 

“T—what is it you say?—I don’t get 
you,” she smiled. 

She leaned swiftly toward him» 

*Qo-00-00h!”” she gasped. “Can you 
gs > a secret?” 

e nodded. “If it’s not too awful.” 

“There was a little cow—no, a calf, you 
say, up in the pasture. He—she was sick. 
I take her to our house-boat. She ate up 
all of uncle’s fishing-lines.”’ <i 

“So he banished you.” He felt strangely 
relieved. . 

“It make him very angry. He say there 
are no fish where I am, and put me here 
where I do no mischief.” 

Stephen Myson Pringle, 4th, had visions 
of a weather-broken old house-boat that 
for upwards of a week had been moored 
near the mouth of the creek. It was a 


M seve folks—except hypocrites— 


French-Canadian craft, and its occupanta 
fished for a living. 

“Won’t you come in?” he asked. “It’s 
more comfortable.” He swung the bow 
of the canoe up against the little mud hut. 

She put her feet over the gunwale and 
slipped obediently aboard. He couldn’t 
have told whether she were._twenty or 
sixteen. She was both. 

‘“‘What’s your uncle’s name?” he asked. 

“Pierre La Roux.’ Pierre is a good man. 


yours?” 
“My name is Marie.” 
“Marie? Marie La Roux?” he asked. 





She was sitting on a muskrat house in the middle 


of the creek 


“What make you ask that?’ she said. 

‘“‘Why—why just because I wanted to 
know. I beg your pardon, truly I do; I 
didn’t mean to be intrusive.” 

Yet why had he asked? Why did he 
care to know the name of this pretty bare- 
foot girl in her out-grown skirt and boyish 
blouse? 

“J—TI like you,”’ she said. ‘They call 
me Marie La Roux. I don’t know. Some- 
times I think it is not that.” 

“Your uncle is from Canada, isn’t he?” 

She nodded. “Quebec. I am not like 
those other girls, my friends. I can not 
explain. I do not do like them. I do not 
feel like them.” 

“And you do not look like them.” 

“No?’ 

“You are not dark like them. You are 
—you are—why you might be any girl 
I’ve known—only you’re different.” 

“You don’t like me? Sometimes I see 
them—the kind you know. They are 
nice girls. I wish I could be like them.” 

“But I do like you,” he protested. “I 
like you better as you are.” 

“My Uncle is good to me—but some- 
times I think—and then I can’t think; I 
can’t remember. See, there he comes = © 
Stephen 4th turned in hisseat. Aheavy, 
t-bottomed rowboat was rounding a 

Continued on page 67 . 











3-Point Superiority 


1. The Famous Diamond-Grid— 
the diagonally braced frame of a 
Philco plate. Built like a bridge. 
Can’t buckl ’t warp—can’t 
short-circuit. ble latticed to 
lock active material (power-pro- 
ducing chemical) on the plates. 
Longer life. Higher efficiency. 


2. The Philco Slotted Rubber 

Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard 
rubber. Retains the solids on the 
plates but gives free passage tothe 
current and electrolyte. Prevents 
plate disintegration. Prolongs bat- 
tery life 41 per cent. 


3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard- 
Wood Separator—made only from 
giant trees 1000 years old; quarter- 
sawed to produce alternating hard 
and soft grains. Hard grains for 
perfect insulation of plates. Soft 
grains for perfect circulation of 
acid and current—quick delivery 
of power. Another big reason why 
Philco is the battery for your car. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
of better battery service. Over 5000 
stations—all over the United States. 
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That ghost of the night: trail 
~——~ battery trouble 


A lonely road—stormy night—battery ‘“‘dead’’—and miles 
from a service station! It’s the emergencies that make you 
realize what a long-life, power-packed Philco Battery means 
in your car. 


The Philco Battery, with its tough, rugged, shock-proof construction, 
gives years—not just months—of dependable, trouble-free service. The 
Philco Battery not only stands work—it stands punishment. 


Philco’s diamond-grid plates are buttressed—in every direction—against 
shocks that buckle, warp, twist and short-circuit the plates of ordinary 
batteries. Philco’s slotted retainers and. quarter-sawed separators keep 
these plates alive. 


Philco construction stands up in emergencies. That’s why thousands of 
car owners today—at the first sign of battery trouble—are replacing the 
ordinary batteries that came with their cars with reliable long-lasting Philcos. 


The Philco Slotted-Retainer Battery, with the famous diamond-grid 
plates, is guaranteed for two years—but it is built to last years longer. 
And it how costs you no more than just an ordinary battery. 


Consult your nearest Philco Battery Man at once. He is a specialist in 
long life for batteries. No matter what make of battery is in your car, 
prompt attention may save you months of battery life. And not until your 
battery is definitely worn out—when by mutual agreement no further repair- 
ing would be justified—will he advise a new battery for your car. 


RADIO DEALERS—Now, for the first time in history, a storage battery can be 
used without first rst charging. The new PHILCO Radio “A’”’ and “B”’ Batteries 
are sold CHARGED, BUT ABSOLUTELY DRY. To use, just add electrolyte 
from convenient individual bottles. Write or wire for details. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


Makers of the famous Philco Slotted-Retainer Batteries—the standard for electric passenger cars 
and trucks, mine locomotives and other high-power, heavy-duty battery purposes, 









SLOTTED@RETAINER 
BATTERIES 


with the famous ‘‘Philadelphia’’ Diamond-Grid Plates 











Cate os Re 





Canada is the world’s greatest producer 
of wheat—second only to the United 
States—yet only about 12% of the tillable 
area has been worked. Yields of 40 bushels 
of wheat per acre are not uncommon. 

Oats beve given as high as 100 bushels per acre, 
while 40 to 50 bushels por acre are ordinary yields; 
barley and rye in like proportion. Cattle 
horses thrive on the native grasses which grow 
e@bundantly and corn and sunflower culture are 
highly successful. 


Stock Raising, Dairying 
and Mixed Farming 


gecure for the industrious settler ample returns 
for his energy. Clearing cost of one’s farm 
with a single year’s crop has an appeal, and has 
Been by pentenes s Western Canada a 
‘axes only u (not on improv: s 
ree climate, attractive oot ae ey good 
me UW schoo! excel- 
kent — E, and “chinping fevilites e life 
ppy as well as prosperous. 
For illustrated literature, maps, description of farm 
nities in Manitoba, Saskatch " 
Witch Columbia. reduced railway rates, ee aes rr 


W. D. SCOTT 
Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Immigration and 

Colonizats 


tion 
Room 103, Norlite Bldg. 
Ottawa, Canada 








Are your crops looking yellow and 
poorly? They may have in- 
digestion for lack of 


Nitrate of Soda 


The difference between fertilizing with 
Nitrate Nitrogen and other forms is 
that @ baby to thrive on 
raw flour when it should have milk. 
NITRATE OF SODA furnishes 
en immediate for ~ 
t food: other fi 
or my FREE BULLE ‘IN, “‘Common 























Save Fruit and Fences, Too 


Famous Cow-Boy Poke ively 
saves fences, crops 

—or money refunded. Made in 
three sizes—24-30 in. for 





Dept. A, Kansas City, Mo. 

INSEE BULB 

Our New Guide to Rose Culture for 1922 
ee ee oe Ue 





Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, 
. Send for cop 


THE DINGEE & CONARD C0, Box 912, West Grove, Pa. 


ATENT Wejte for Free Guide Book 
of invention for our pa Te patentable 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO, oft@mintmy 











Sense About Nitrogen.” “ 
Dr. William S. Myers, Director «|°'| 1 
. .25 Madison Avenue New York 
m™ Plant Bulbs Now 
|| To Flower Christmas 
pag Be Rg om Baa 
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More Apples from Cross-Pollination 


Fewer apples are produced in one-variety orchard 


i trees, all one variety, some years ago. 

For the last two years the trees have 
been full of blossoms, and small apples 
esa drop off before they get very 


ge. 

Thus one of Our Folks wrote the Or- 
chard Editor recently. Inquiry showed 
that there was not another orchard nearer 
than one mile, and the trees in 


i] PLANTED an orchard of apple 


various states, with 119 varieties, only 
forty-two are known to have set fruit 
when pollefi Game from a tree of the same 
variety. Of these forty-two varieties, 
only fifteen set enough fruit to amount to 
anything; “most trees had one or two 
apples apiece. From this tabulation, it is 
found that Baidwin proved to be self- 
fertile; that is, it will set fruit from Bald- 





that_orchard, also, were of the 
same variety. The blossoms were 
being fertilized with pollen from 
the same variety. 

This case is not an isolated one. 
Every once in a while an orchard- 
ist has the same trouble, and often 
the trouble can be traced to the 
same cause—the trees lack suit- 
able varieties to furnish pollen for 
the blossoms. If large dependable 
crops are wanted, there must be 
cross-pollination in the orchard. 
Some varieties are self-sterile; 








Fig. 1. Effects of improper pollination 





be 


a oy ae 





Photos by Arkansas Experiment Station 


Fig. 2. Apple on left has only one seed 


that is, the pollen from the same tree, or 
from another tree of the same variety, 
does not produce a good set of fruit. 

Proof for these statements is found in 
results of work recently announced by the 
Maine Experiment Station. From these 
results, it is clear that cross-pollination is 
absolutely essential. The following table 
gives part of the results: 


Pollinated with Pollinated with 
pollen from pollen of differ- 


same tree. ent tree, same 
variety. 

Fruit No Fruit No 

Variety matured. fruit. matured. fruit. 
Baldwin 22 ~ 2 
Ben Davis ~ 229 - 26 
Crab - 8 - — 
Duchess 1 3 ~ 
E: Harvest - 7 ~ — 
Golden Russet - 46 - 6 
Hurlbut Sweet - 10 ~ —_ 
McIntosh Red - 12 - os 
Northern Spy - 34 1 3 
Red Astrachan - 4 - — 
R. I. Greening - 10 - 2 
Wealthy - ma — 


One Duchess apple and one Northern 
Spy matured, but they were very poor 
specimens from which no seeds germi- 
nated. The seeds themselves were 
shrunken and shriveled. 

Trees of the varieties just listed were 
tested in still another way. Flower 
clusters were bagged on the trees, so that 
no poyen could come from other flowers; 
each bagged flower cluster had to produce 
its own pollen. In these tests, only three 
apples matured out of 128 trials—two 

wins and one Wealthy. ‘ : 

From a tabulation of results in tests in 





win pollen. The varieties 
Northern Spy, Esopus 
Spitzenberg, Ben Davis, 

ameuse (Snow) and Olden- 
burg (Duchess) set fruit 
from pollen of the same 
variety in some cases. 
More fertile than those 
varieties were the Jona- 
than, Early Harvest, Yel- 
low Transparent. 

No hard and fast rule 
can be laid down, though, 
to say that a certain variety 
will set fruit from pollen of 
the same variety. Such’is 
not the case. For instance, 
Baldwin set more fruit in 
Maine and Oregon than in 
Vermont; Ben Davis. set 
no fruit in Maine and Vermont, but did in 

kansas and. Oregon. Plainly, environ- 
ment has something to do with the 
matter. Hence, results in one state may 
not be safe to work from in another state. 

Many crosses were made to find whether 
varieties need pollen from definite varie- 
ties or whether pollen from any variety 
that is different will do. The table on 
P e 18 gives only those crosses that 

iled to set fruit. 


Effect on Shape, Size, and Color 


Does cross-pollination make bigger, better, 
and more highly colored fruit, or smaller, 
scrubbier apples? 

Results in Maine experiments indicate 
that cross-pollinated fruit is a trifle larger. 
The Arkansas Experiment Station found 
this not true to any appreciable extent. 
The biggest effect is on the ; more 
seeds are produced. Of course, if seeds do 
not develop, the apple will be scrubby and 
misshapen, as the _—_ show. Fig. 1 
shows side view and cross-section of Ken- 
tucky Red Streak. Improper pollination 
caused the lopsided appearance. Only two 
seeds were produced. The tree stands 
alone, one-fourth mile from the nearest 
apple tree. The crop of this tree for two 
seasons was 5814 per cent defective. 
In every case the defective side of the apple 
contained no seeds. 

Fig. 2 shows cross-sections of Jonathans. 
The apple on the left, as a result of im- — 
proper pollination, contained only one — 
well-developed seed. “Its relative size is 

Continued on page 18 
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is important in raincoats, too 


OU wouldn’t buy a handsome bull on looks 
alone—you can’t know his real value until 
you know his pedigree. 


It’s the same way with a raincoat. Looks 
alone can’t tell you much. The quality of the 
rubber, the way the rubber and fabric are joined, 
whether every crease and crevice in the fabric 
has been waterproofed—these are the things 
that count, and they are always hidden. Even 
experts are often fooled by makeshifts. 


That’s why a raincoat’s pedigree is so im- 
portant. That’s why you must trust to the name 
on the coat. Raynsters are made by the oldest 
and largest rubber organization in the world. 
Every inch is sealed with layer on layer of finest 


” Ra 





‘rubber, “‘cured”’ to form a single waterproof 


sheet. Every seam is triple-reinforced to make 
the coat absolutely waterproof. 

There are many different Raynster models— 
from rugged rubber-surface types to smart 
tweeds and cashmeres with the rubber hidden 
inside. Special types for boys, too. Every sort 
of raincoat that farmers could possibly want is 
included in the famous Raynster line. 

Look for the name Raynster! If your dealer 
hasn’t just the type you want, he can get it in no 
time from the nearest of our many branches. 


United States Rubber Company 


NEW YORK 


sters 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of: 





A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS—A ‘type for every need 
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Why Mr. C | 
lée Pantin re on 


his new Pierce-Arrow 





PeAOTKES 


=~ LEES Smile at Miles 





“I cannot pass this opportunity to tell you of the wonderful service 
and mileage received from Lee Puncture-proof Cords put on my 
5500 pound FIAT touring car, over a year ago. I drive this car 
all over the Kansas Oil Fields, in all kinds of weather and over all 
kinds of roads and have yet to be delayed by any kind of tire trouble, 
and the speedometer shows that they have been driven 11,298 miles. 
Se. ou can see why I equipped my new Pierce-Arrow with P. P. 
ords, 


LEE 


N this letter, Mr. Ed. T. Curtis, of Curtis & 
Wells, Kansas City Live Stock Commission 
Merchants, sums up the feeling of security 

ee by Lee Puncture-proof tire users, every- 
where. 


Lee Puncture-proofs are the only pneumatics 
especially adapted to automotive equipment on 
the farm. Every farm vehicle, including passenger 
car and truck, is used for business, and it has long 
ago been proven that every business car gains 
ciency from Puncture-proof tire equipment. 


Even the regular Fabric and the Cord tires of Lee 
manufacture are of exceptional quality--equal to 
the best the market affords. 


The Lee Dealer will demonstrate the safety and 
saving advantage of this different type of pneu- 
matic--show = why it carries a cash refund 
guarantee against puncture. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


SACTORIES CONSHOMOCKEN PA 


LEE Puncture Proof Tires 


Executive Offices —- 245 West 55% Street 


More Apples from Cross- 
Pollination 


Continued from page 16 


typical for:improperly pollenized specimens 
secured each year, but no difference was de- 
tected in size due to different kinds of pollen 
used as the male parent,” says Arkansas 
Experiment Station. ‘The apple on the 
right developed normally and containeg 
fully developed seed.» 


Shall We Plant Many Varieties? 


Two varieties in an orchard are enough to 
secure cross ination, if the varieties are 
the right ones; that is, if the pollen of one 
popeny fertilizes the flowers of the other. 

he trees for producing cross-pollination may 
be reduced to one in twenty; every fourth or 
fifth tree in each row should be a pollenizer. 
For ore already planted, a good pollen- 
izer may be grafted into every fourth or 
fifth row. When planting a new orchard, 
mig! fourth or fifth row can be a pollenizer, 
or there can be alternate blocks of four or 
five rows of each variety. Little pollen is 
carried by wind; bees and insects are the 
real carriers. Therefore, keep bees in the 
orchard. 


Which Varieties To Plant 


Failure to set fruit when flowers are pollen= 
ized with pollen of the same or another 
variety is sometimes due partly to external 
agents, such as scab, fire-blight, insect in- 
fections, spray injury before, during or after 
flowering, cold rains and low temperature at 
flowering time. Therefore, it is important to 
know first of all, when fruit does not set, just 
whether the trouble is with the variety or 
the environment. Analyze the situation, lay 
the whole case openly before the horticul- 
turists at your experiment station and your 
problem will be tackled and solved. 


These Crosses Produced No Fruit 


Variety Pollen Trials 
Baldwin xBen Davis 4 
Baldwin xNorthern Spy 2 
Baldwin xR. I. Greening 2 
Ben Davis xHurlbut Sweet 11 
Ben Davis xR. I, Greening 2 
Delicious xGrimes’ 64 
Duchess xBaldwin 20 
Duchess xMelIntosh Red 4 
Early Harvest xCrab 7 
Early Harvest xHurlbut Sweet 2 
Early Harvest xMcIntosh Red 2 
Early Ripe xChenango 180 
Early Ri xKinnard 42 
Golden Russet xBaldwin 2 
Golden Russet xR. I. Greening 2 
Hurlbut Sweet xOpalescent 5 
Hurlbut Sweet xMclIntosh Red 5. 
Ingram xRome 52 
Ingram xStayman 242 
Lily of Kent xParagon 53 
MelIntosh Red xBen Davis 5 
Nickajack xStayman 371 


Northern Spy 


xBen Davis 
xGolden Russet 






























Highest quality 


Seleonteod~ ROOFING 


Formed from Apollo-Keystone Copper 
Steel Galvanized Sheets. Full weight. 


“tees 
regina 2 
to regular brand indi that 


ts, fi 


: r | id 
merchan dences bli ping eth, Copper Steel Rocting 
tes. Write for free “Better Batidings” See oss conteining Jding plans and valuable weg “ry 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, 














2 
Northern Spy 2 
xR. I. Greening a 


Northern Spy 
Paragon xBloomfield 
Paragon xLily of Kent 46 
Paragon xStayman 157 
Red Astrachan xBaldwin 4 
Red Astrachan xGolden Russet 2 
Red June xGrimes’ 3 
Rome xAkin 47 
me xStayman 604 
Stark x Astrachan 84 
Stayman xGravenstein 300 
Stayman xMo. Pippin . 158 
Stayman x Winesap 33 
Yellow Trans- 
parent xStayman 212 





Easily-Made Root Pit 


Apples, cabbage, potatoes, turnips, beets and 
other root crops can be stored in a root pit. 
The sketch below shows a simple method of 
making a pit. The amount of earth to throw 
on depends on how deep the ground freezes. 





ia Ge tiek 





“This shows how to pit 

















































D’Anjou Pears. Picked Late 
Were Best Keepers 


TORAGE tests conducted last fall indi- 

cate that Oregon pear growers are eng 

Anjous too early. Lower valley pears o 
the winter variety picked September 3, and 
upper valley pears picked.September 22 and 
October 1 and 8 were stored. 

The fruit picked first shriveled badly; the 
September 22 picking shriveled slightly, but 
retained good flavor; October 1 picking kept 
plump and fresh-looking; the October 8 
picking kept exceedingly firm. 

“In tonnage, appearance and keeping 
qualities, the pears picked on the last dates 
are far superior to the others,” says the 
report. ‘“‘This test explodes the theory that 
pears of this variety should be picked a little 
green. The fruit sizes rapidly just before it 
ripens, and this tonnage feature is one that 
should appeal to growers. The average 
weight gained by these pears was about an 
ounce each.” 

Hood River fruit growers and shippers 
declare that the experiments may result in a 
renewed fruit industry that will bring many 
thousands of dollars into the state. 





Seven Years of Dusting 
in Michigan Orchards 


Seven years of dusting tests made by 
Michigan Experiment Station show 

results from dusting. In 1915 and 1916 
neither spraying nor dusting controlled apple 
scab satisfactorily. In 1917, 1918, 1919, 
dusting controlled scab just as well as spray- 
ing did. Codling-moth was checked by dust- 


ing, too. 

In 1920, sulphur dust. controlled scab 
about as well as lime-sulphur applied as a 
spray. Itwasabadseasonforscab. In 1921, 
dusting and spraying gave equally good 
results in control of scab. 

Control of scab on pears was equally suc- 
cessful on dusted and sprayed trees. 





Rose-Bushes Tabooed 


Recent studies at the Maine Experiment 
Station show that rose-bushes are a nuisance 
of the first water in potato-growing sections, 
because they are ey food-plants of the 
pink and green aphids of potatoes. The eggs 
of the insects are deposited on the rose- 
bushes in the fall, hatch in the spring, and 
the young insects depart forthwith to spend 
the summer in a potato patch, where they 
extract the life juices from potato plants and 
cuss words from the potato grower. In the 
fall, back they go to the rose-bushes and 
lay their eggs: 

This does not mean that all rose-bushes 
must be dug out. Those which are near 
potato patches should be dug up and burned 
in winter, though, unless properly sprayed 
during the year to keep the aphids in check. 
If roses are worth anything, they are worth 
taking care of. 


Kill Peach Borers with Gas 


Gassing peach-tree borers has become a 
favorite sport of peach-tree growers—it is 
cheaper and ‘more effective than worming by 
hand. There are several compounds on the 
market reputed to be just as good as para- 
dichlorobenzene for this work, but The 
Farm Journal recommends only pure paradi- 
chlorobenzene crystals. Do not be deceived 
by the cheaper price of the compounds, for 
they will be more expensive in the end. 
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a4 ope o's 
Lawrence Lettuce: “I’ve waited half 
an hour, and Miss Salad’s dressing 
is not finished yet!” 
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visible as FIRE 
you’d paint your 
barn today 


Ye you could’ actually 
see how surely your 
outbuildings were being 
destroyed by the action 
of the elements, you’d be 
convinced that the way to 
save money is to use 
good paint, and use it now! 


This saving can be readily 
effected by the application 
of Devoe Barn Paint. Into 
the manufacture of this 
product goes only pure 
basic materials in propor- 
tions that years of exper- 
ience have proven to be 
the best. 


Devoe Products are time- 
tested and proven, backed 
by 168 years’ experience 
of the oldest paint manu- 
facturing concern in the 
U.S. Founded 1754. 


Sold by the Devoe Agent 


in your community 


Devoe & Raynolds Co,, Inc. 
New York Chicago 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Finding the Fruit Eater 


By James H. Collins \ 


The operations of the North Amer- 
ican Fruit Exchange and of one 
or two other similar fruit-sales 


organizations have been described many times in print. 
But the story is so interesting that it will bear telling 
again, both for the information it gives as to the market- 
ing of vegetables and fruit, and for its application to 


other sales problems of farmers. 


OMONA Center is a country town 

almost anywhere in the United 

States. Ten months in the year its 
railroad station is deserted. 

But there is one season, depending on 
latitude, when it suddenly comes to life. 
Empty freight cars come 
rolling in, refrigerator carsfor * 
fruit, box cars for water- 
melons, heater cars for pota- 
toes. Packing-sheds are 
busy, shooks are nailed into 
crates and boxes, farm trucks 
and wagons bring Pomona 
Center’s product in all-day 
lines for the graders, packers 
and inspectors. The back 
country is alive with pickers 
and harvesters. The ice- 
plant runs day and night, if 
the local specialty is fruit or 
tender vegetables: For berries, there may 
be a pre-cooling plant that lowers its can- 
vas proboscis to each loaded refrigerator 
ear, utters a great sigh, and breathes it 
full of cold air. Before daylight pantin, 
locomotives herd the cars into trains, ro 
they disappear into the night, headed 

enerally north or east. Then Pomona 
Gaeter goes to sleep for another year. 


We Raise and Eat Everything 


No other country in the world has such a 
range of food supplies as our own. No 
other land has our range of canned and 
dried fruits, vegetables, fish, meats, milk. 
And no other nation has so many fresh 
vegetables and fruits. The discovery of 
America gave us potatoes, tomatoes, 
Indian corn, chocolate and a dozen other 

ings, and we have ransacked the earth 
for the dainties of other climes. 

Do you remember when lettuce was on 
the table only during the home-garden 
season? Today, we have it all the year 
round, several varieties. Its year begins 
with shipments from Florida around 
November, followed by Louisiana and 
other Southern states, until the finest 
heads are ready in the North, with hot- 
house lettuce filling the gap between the 
end of the northern crop and the begin- 
ning again of the Florida —_— 

en tomatoes. From a local product 
which people ate fresh during a short 


season, and canned the rest of the year, it 
has conquered the whole calendar. Ameri- 
can growers have pushed 400 miles south 
into Mexico, where the “fruit” is ready for 
shipment to middle-western markets early 
in January, three or four months before 








Fruit Exchange becomes the sales end of the new 
Federated Fruit Growers. 


What this country needs is less hog and hominy and 
more cauliflower and celery, and it certainly begins ts 


The whole subject is of par- 
ticular importance just now, since 
on January 1 the North American 


look as if it were going to get it. 


the first shipments from California and 
Texas. Eastern demand is supplied b 
Florida from January to March, wit 
some from Cuba. Then Texas and 


Louisiana get into the game, and the 
tomato marches north until fall finds 





. 


A fruit receiving depot and show-room in a New York terminal 


northern tomatoes going back to Southern 
states famous for winter tomatoes. 

Ten years ago the Bermuda onion 
really came from the Bermuda islands, but 
Texas captured Bermuda’s markets. The 
Bermudans made a discovery. Celery 
also has its year, beginning with Florida 
and California in late winter, and winding 
up with the northern oop. chiefly from 

ew York, Michigan and Colorado, which 
dovetails into the 
new southern crop. 
But there was a 
mid-summer gap of 
a few weeks be- 
tween the last 
southern and the 
first northern 
celery. So the Ber- 
mudans turned 
their onion fields to 
celery, occupying 
that gap. 

But Pomona 
Center may send to 
the great American dinner table only a few 
dozen cars of tomatoes, peaches, melons 
or berries, and they are read ail at one 
time. It has less than a month’s work for 
a good sales force, and can not hire one 
by the year. It has a cooperative associa- 
tion whose officers undertake the selling. 
But they probably have little city experi- 
ence, and ship to a few of the largest 
cities, where competition is keenest, pass- 
ing on the way good but neglected markets 
in smaller towns. 


Pomona Center Needs Help 


Pomona Center needs better connec- 
tions with more American dinner tables, 
and it is getting them. When its crop is 
ready, a produce sales manager arrives, 
with assistants. He belongs to an or- 
anization like the North American Fruit 
xchange, with headquarters in New 
York and 140 branches scattered over the 
country. He finds out what Pomona 





Arthur R. Rule 


.Center will have to sell and wires head- 


quarters. New York lets the branches 
know, and they bid for the stuff, and 
order according to local demand. In- 
stead of blindly shipping to a few of the 
largest points, or the nearest, where it 
meets greatest competition, and the 
=p be Unsalable, Pomona Center ships 
each car to a waiting market. Different 


grades can be shipped to different markets 
realizing the best prices at each. Certain 
sections of the country renga potatoes 
while other sections are u to small 
ones. Certain classes of consumers pay 
fancy prices for extra large grapefruit, 
while others find small grape- 
fruit most economical. 
Pomona Center’s crop this 
year may be below the usual 
quality. cna 5 to markets 
where it would compete with 
fine quality stuff from other 
sections, dealers would not 
buy it. But there may be 
sections where it can still be 
marketed to the advantage of 
both producer and consumer. 
Sales: Experts Go 
Everywhere 
When Pomona Center’s omy season 
is over, the sales manager and his crew 
jump out. Early spring may find them 
marketing tomatoes in Florida or aspara- 
gus in uth Carolina, July handling 
watermelons in Georgia or Texas, Sep- 
tember in Michigan shipping grapes and 
late fall in some northern state directing 
sales of apples, pears, potatoes or onions. 
They are at eka the year round. The 
North American Fruit Exchange began 
this sales system about ten’ years ago in a 
small way, and has grown until it is now 
handling more than 50,000 carloads of 
produce annually for about 100 growers’ 
organizations. 


How About the Consumer? 


But where does the consumer come in? 

his needs are calculated day by day, 
and just enough produce sent to supp 
him, with no chance for a surplus that will 
bring down prices, isn’t he paying more 
for his fruit and vegetables? 

“On the contrary, he pays less,” says 
Arthur R. Rule, general manager of this 
marketing organization. ‘The place to 
begin thinking about better markets and 
better prices for the farmer is with the 
consumer. Fluctuating prices are as bad 
for the consumer as the farmer. One day 
a given fruit or vegetable is scarce in a 
certain market, and the poe rises too high 
for economical use. This high price at- 
tracts shipments, there is a glut, prices fall 
below the point where growers profit, they 
lose money and stop pe When the 
season’s crops show a loss, the grower 
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cuts production, and next season there is 
Continued on page 27 





The North American Fruit Exchange 
now ships er: grapes to 230 
cities in 38 different states 






















Anyone can use Valspar Varnish-Stains! 


ALSPAR Varnish-Stains are Valspar itself—the waterproof, 

weatherproof, accident-proof varnish—combined with trans- 
parent wood colors. They enable you to stain and varnish at 
the same time, yet cost no more than clear Valspar. 


You can quickly brighten up your floors, furniture and wood- 
work with these wonderful Varnish-Stains. They bring out the 
full beauty of the grain and may be obtained in six natural wood 
colors. (Send for our color chart. See their beauty for yourself.) 





Valspar Varnish-Stains are money-savers in other ways, too. 
Plows, harrows, cultivators—farm implements of all kinds—look 
better and last longer under their waterproof protection. They 
preserve the woodwork and prevent it from warping and cracking. 


If you want clear varnish, use Valspar, the varnish that won’t 
turn white. It protects and beautifies floors, floor-covering and 
furniture, tools and implements—in fact any surface that needs 
protection from water and hard wear. 


Bie Ea) 8 tie oe 


In the dairy, on automobiles, farm wagons and machinery— 
wherever you want waterproof protection combined with beau- 
tiful solid colors, use Valspar Enamels. There are twelve lasting 
go, to colors to choose from. For samples, use coupon below. 


about Y% actual size 
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This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 ce: 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—l5e apiece ; 
for each 35c sample can checked at right. (Only Valspar Stain. . > 











WALENTINE’S 





| f h t lied at th 
special price. Print full mail address plainly.) | State Color....... 
‘ Valspar Cine ewe = 
PER AMG. 5 vcsesiwtvcsdonnsaceee Valspar Enamel () 
State Color....... 


Prenat e' Address. 5 find g beewawns 


VARNISH-STAIN | a | wee 


Valspar Boiling Wear RONG e555 0 sss he dabaids Made desaes F. Jnl.—o-22 
Water Test . 
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neighborhood, in Western Pennsyl- 

vania, was just an ordinary country 
neighborhood. The people were honest, 
industrious, and neighborly; but they were 
making little real progress at farming. 
The roads were poor, most of the cattle 
were scrubs, and the markets for farm 
products were far from good. 


S sie years ago the Grove City 
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ig September is a good month to start with purebreds. 


There are eleven other good months 


“7 


By J. C. McDowell 


better dairy herds; then came increased 
production, larger incomes, better farm- 
ing, more comfortable homes and, finally, 
a prosperous dairy community. 

When members of the Dairy Division 





Grove City 


5 eu 


toward the new movement, but the 
farmers were rather skeptical. The first 
step was taken by the business men, the 
farmers finally met them half-way and 
soon all were working together. The move- 
ment began in a spirit of unselfishness and 
has been continued in that spirit to the 
present time, yet all parties have found 

that it has paid them well, 





Then came the great awaken- 
ing. As a rule, communities 
develop slowly step by step, 
but it was not so in the 
Grove City district. The turn 
toward better methods of 
farming and improved sales- 
manship that resulted in 
greater prosperity came sud- 
denly and has continued, until 
today the Grove City com- 
munity is attracting the at- 
tention of practical farmers 
and business men in all parts 
of the country. 

Improvement began May 
3, 1915, the day the Grove 
City creamery began its 
work. The creamery was 
established in order that the 
Dairy Division of the United 
States Department of Agri- 
culture might try out on a 
commercial scale the results 
of its research work. The 
bankers and other business 
men backed up the creamery; the creamery 
furnished a market for cream; the good 
market encouraged the farmers to build 





This bull, groomed with a vacuum cleaner, won first prize 
at the Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa, last year 


visited the Grove City district in 1914 


with the idea of starting a creamery, they 
found business men favorably inclined 


because all have shared in the 
general prosperity of the 
farmers and dairymen. 


How the Bankers Helped 


The local bankers helped 
finance the purchase and im- 
portation of well-bred dairy 
cattle and these cattle were 
turned over to the farmers 
at cost. The banks loaned 
money to farmers to buy 
better cows and purebred 
bulls, and for the remodeling 
of their dairy barns. In this 
way money that would other- 
wise have been sent to the 
large cities for investment 
was kept at home to help 
build up the community. 


The Field Man 


During a large part of the six 
years a field man has helped 
to buy cows and bulls in large 
numbers for the farmers of 
that locality, he has helped organize and 
develop local farmers’ organizations and 


Continued on page 24 


Maine Has Oldest Hereford Herd 


OBODY has been able to trot out an 

older Hereford herd than the one now 
owned by J. H. Underwood, Kents Hill, 
Me. The herd which is now in his care 
was started by his grandfather in 1853— 
sixty-nine years ago last March. 

“The herd has been owned and managed 
by members of the family since that 
time,” Mr. Underwood writes the Stock 
Editor. ‘My father, Gilbert Underwood, 
succeeded my grandfather in ownership of 
the herd, and at his death I became the 
owner. During my father’s ownership, 
many of our cattle were shipped into the 
West at a time when the West was being 
stocked with Hereford cattle. About one- 
fourth of the famous sire Perfection was 
Maine blood.” 

The first Herefords that were brought 
to America from England were imported 
in 1817 by Henry Clay, for his farm in 
Kentucky. The first Herefords to reaeh 
Maine were brought over by Captain 
Phineas Pendleton in 1846. While waiting 
for a cargo in England, he saw some of 
the “white faces” in pasture, and was told 
that they were superior animals for milk, 
beef, and for working. He brought with 


him to Maine, two calves, called Kimroe 
and Kitty. Four calves were produced by 
Kitty. The second and third calves 
eventually were bought by Joseph Hall 
Underwood, and these were the beginning 
of the herd now owned by J. H. Under- 
wood, the grandson. 

The Herefords did not make much 
headway in America until after the 
Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, 1876. 
Cattlemen of the West and Middle West, 
where Herefords are so common now, 
knew practically nothing of the breed. 
At the Centennial, there was an exhibit of 
Herefords, and the western breeders who 
attended the Centennial decided to try 
the new breed on the ranges. The result 
was a big demand for Hereford bulls. 
These bulls transmitted their characters 
to their progeny on the ranges; breeding 
was stimulated and many importations 
were made. 

A few herds were started in the corn 
belt in the late sixties and early seventies. 
One of these, started by Thomas Clark in 
1868, is still in existence, and Mr. Clark is 
stillin charge. He writes the Stock Editor: 

“T claim the honor of being the oldest. 


EE ae ERT es 


breeder of Hereford cattle in the United 
States. My herd was established during 
the year of 1868. I can also claim the 
distinction of being the oldest living 
breeder in this country or in England. 

“T registered my cattle in the English 
Hereford herd book before the Hereford 
record was started in this country. Fur- 
thermore, I was one of the three who 
started the American Hereford Record 
right here at Beecher, Ill. I was the first 
breeder to sell a Hereford bull at auction 
for $9,000.” The bull referred to was 
Perfection, the great Hereford show bull. 
He was sold to Gilbert Hoxie. 

Another early Hereford herd is the 
Moffit herd, Mechanicsville, lowa, started 
by Alexander Moffit in 1883. He paid 
$1,500 for one cow, and the neighbors 
prophesied that he would be bankrupt in 
a year or two, but Mr. Moffit made good 
and the herd is still in existence. 

The Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Chey- 
enne, Wyo., started a herd of Herefords 
in 1883, which is still in existence. The 
herd of Harris and Sons, Harris, Mo., one 
of the leading Hereford herds, was started 
in 1895. M.G. K. 
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Note these New Prices 


N July 29,1922,the low- Bear in mind that these prices 


U. S. Passenger Car Tires line of quality tires in the 
went into effect—Royal Cords _ world. 

included. Remember, too—as you 
These new prices should give _ read the following table 
confidence to dealersandcar- —that U. S. Quality 
owners that no lower basis of has been positively 
quality tire prices will prevail. maintained. 











on U.S.Tires 


priceseverquotedon apply to the most complete 


























SIZES Royal FABRIC 
Cord | Nobby Chain 
30x3 Cl. $12.55 | $11.40 
30x 3% “ |$14.65 | 15.60 | 13.00 
3134 “| ——— |] 23.00 | 21.35 
30x 31%SS.] 14.65 
32x3% **| 22.95 | 20.45 | 16.90 
3ix4 “ | 26.45 
32x4 “| 20.15 | 24.35 | 22.45 
33x4 * | 30.05 | 25.55 | 23.65 
34x4 “| 30.85 | 26.05 | 24.15 
32x4% “ | 37.70 | 31.95 | 30.05 
33x4% “ | 38.55 | 33.00 | 31.05 
34x4% “ | 39.50 | 34.00 | 32.05 
35x4% “ | 40.70 | 35.65 | 33.55 
36x4%% “| 41.55 | 36.15 | 34.00 
33x5 + 46.95 
35x5 “| 49.30 | 43.20 | 39.30 
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3 51.85 | 45.75 | 41.70 
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automobile. 


for tires it 


are Good 


UV. S&. Tire Co. 





Federal Excise Tax on the above has been 
absorbed by the manufacturer. 


The dealer with a full line of U. S. 
Tires at these new prices can serve 
you better than you have ever been 
served before in the history of the 


If there ever was any fancied 
advantage in shopping around 


July 29, 1922. 


United States Tires 











disappeared on 


30 x3% 
UsCO 


FABRIC 
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303%, Clinch 


Royal Cord'14.55 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 
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Dog Days— 


**Dog Days’’ are at hand 
when dairying is most difficult 
without a separator, and when 
the increase in quantity and im- 
provement in quality of cream 
and butter are greatest through 
the use of a good separator. 


A De Laval Cream Separator 
bought now will easily save its 
cost before the end of the year, 
and it may be bought for cash 
or on such liberal terms as to 
actually pay for itself. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
San F: 


rancisco 
61 Beale St. 
Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 





















haem fag eT me fferent 
from picture which shows larger ca- 
pacity machines. Get our plan of 
MONTHLY PAYMENT 
and handsome free catalog. Whether 
= t.. . ae today. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Sox 7066 Bainbridge, N.Y. 








Don’t Let Your Cows Suck 
Up Your Money! 




















STROUT FARM AGENCY 


150 FB Nassau St., New York City 
Some Farmers’ Wives 27¢2*%ine ore money 
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FOX CO. Warren County, Pa. 
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Let Hogs Husk the Corn 








Hogs on suites need alana 


OGGING down, or pasturing off corn, 

is a practise that i is gaining every year. 
Tests have shown this plan to be economical; 
it saves labor of harvesting and feeding, the 
hogs make good gains, and the manure is 
left on the ground. 

There is one precaution, though. Do not 
let hogs cover too much ground at one time. 
Fence off the part of the field to be hogged 
down by use of two-foot woven wire fence, 
held by anchor posts at either side of the 
field and supported by occasional posts or 
tied with binder twine to hills of corn. 
Hogs should be turned in when corn is in 
the hard dough or almost mature stage. All 
or part of the field may be hogged down. 
From four to eight acres can be fenced off 
at a time. When the area is cleaned up, 
fences should be moved to include an equal 
area of standing corn. 

In corn yielding forty*bushels an acre, 
from four to six hogs can be carried per 
acre. Heavier yields will carry more hogs. 
It will take from six to eight weeks for four 
or six hogs to clean up an acre of good corn. 

Tankage or skim-milk should be supplied 
with the corn, unless some crop such as rape 
or soybeans, was seeded in the corn to fur- 
nish protein at harvest-time. 





How Dairying Built 
Grove City 
Continued from page 22 


has helped to sell surplus stock. He and 
the business men have worked together con- 
stantly and unselfishly for the success of the 
enterprise. 

The following figures state briefly some of 
the results that have come from the six 
years of development work in the Grove 
City community: 

Before 1915 On June 30, 1921 


Members of caafeenene 45 (owning 545 


association . ; 0 cows) 
Members of bull associa- 
| Re re ee 0 100 
Members of Riastine asso- 
ciations: 
| SI ee 0 53 
Holstein-Friesian.... 0 45 
Guernsey.......... 0 27 
Members of creamery pa- 
trons’ association... .. . 0 700 


Members of accredited 

cattle show and sales 

association........... 0 120 
Members of the young 

farmer club.......... 0 95 
Members of boys’ and 

girls’ dairy cattle club . 
Farmer members in the 

Grove City Commercial 

SE SRG Es es eRe: 0 30 
Total members in the Grove 

City Commercial Club 0 385 
Purebred dairy cows and 

beilers... i. (6herds) 3,000 animals 
Purebred dairy bulls... . . 10 300 
Number tuberculin-tested 

OUD anée kk otes 52 0 
Number accredited herds 0 
Bank deposits in Grove 

CA. Srbads cea $1,779,469.87 $3,764,000.00 
Farmers’ bank deposits in 

Grove City banks $500,000.00 $1,500,000.00 


The development hes extended so far in 
every direction from Grove City that it is 
difficult to fix any.definite boundary line for 
the community. This makes it very difficult 
to give definite figures such as those in the 
above table. It is significant, however, that 
thirty of the 385 members of the commercial 
club are farmers, and that there is a young 
farmers’ club of ninety-five members, and a 
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100 


8,688 (6 counties) 
345 (6 counties) 
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20c. a Rod” 


Writes William Arahood, 4 
R. R. No. 2, Austin, Ohio. e 
Cut your own fence costs 4 
to the bone by, buying direct 

from us at Lowest Factory Prices. 
We Pay the Freight. 
Write totay for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Farm, Pou ey and Lawn Fence, Barbed 
Wire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. 
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members. To be a of the young 
farmers’ club one must have earned a prize 
in some worth-while contest. The great 
advance in the number of purebred dairy 
cows and bulls, the large number of tuber- 
culin-tested cattle, and the rapid growth in 
farmers’ bank deposits, give some idea of 
what the dairy development work is accom- 
plishing in the vicinity of Grove City. 


Cow-Testing Association 


The Grove City Cow-Testing Association 
has been in operation four years. The follow- 
ing figures indicate the progress that has 
been made in average production per cow 
during that time: 

1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 
Number of cows.. 450 440 471 445 
Pounds of milkfaw.) 5098 5754 6011 6332 
Pounds of butterfat 


(Fh 03s Sse Ss 225 261 280 300 
Price of butterfat 

Saree ee 3.56 $.71 $.72 $.55 
Income above feed 

cost (av.)......$52.17 $82.75 $77.80 $67.51 


The high cost of feed the third year and 
the lower price of butterfat the fourth year 
lowered the average income over cost of 
feed per cow below that of the second year; 
but with a lower price for butterfat the 
fourth year, the income above feed cost is 
much higher than it was the first year the 
cow-testing association was in operation. 

The tabulation of the Grove City Cow- 
Testing Association records on the basis of 
butterfat production showed that as butter- 
fat production imereased from group to 
group there was a very rapid gain in income 
above feed cost. 


No. of cows Aver. produc- Aver. income 


in group tion of but- over feed cost 
terfat lbs. 
28 100 $3.00 
85 150- 30.00 
138 200 45.00 
7 os 69.00 
171 93. 
91 350 ill. 
48 400 131.00 
18 450 146.00 
6 500 174.00 


As butterfat production increased from 
100 pounds to 500 pounds, the income above 
feed cost climbed from $3 to $174 a year a 
cow. Or, to express the same idea in another 
way, as production increased five times the 
income over cost of feed increased fifty-eight 
times. This means that in the Grove City 
district, one cow having a production of 500 
pounds of butterfat a year brings in as much 
income above feed cost as fifty-eight cows 
having an average butterfat production of 
100 pounds a year. 

The records show also that the cows that 
freshen in the fall and early winter have the 
largest average production and the greatest 
average income over cost of feed. During 
one year the cows that freshened in the late 
spring and early summer an income over 
cost of feed of $45, while those that freshened 
at some other time of year had an average 
income above feed cost of $60. For that 
year, the cows whose owners did not know 
the date of freshening had an average income 
over i erib-ey cost of $7.82. 

g records will eventually show 
the results ats of the breeding work of the two 
Grove City bull associations. A number of 
the ‘ters of association bulls are now on 
test they are making very satisfactory 
records. So far these records are much above 
the records of. the dams; but we must wait 
for yearly records to get the whole story. 

Since 1915 the number of farmers selling 
milk and cream to the creamery has in- 
creased from 106 to 712. The capacity of 
the creamery has been doubled. 


Why Not Follow Grove City’s 
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Dupont Road, , 
Stuntz Township, : - 
Minnesota. 
“Tarvia-X”’, 1918. 














The Benefits 
of Good Roads— 


[@s one thing to find a market for farm produce— 

it’s another thing to reach that market. And if the 
farm happens to lie on an unimproved road, the latter 
is often the harder job of the two. 


Tarvia Roads do away with the high haulage costs 
that rob farmers of their profits. For Tarvia Roads are 
smooth, firm, dustless and mudless all the year round— 
waterproof and frost-proof—always ready for traffic. 


Over Tarvia Roads, horse drawn wagons or motor 
trucks can carry twice as much as on a soft mud road 
—and the distance can be covered in half the time. 
Schools, churches, neighbors—these, too, are brought 
nearer to the farmer and his family. 


The moderate first cost of these all-year roads is 
repaid many times over by the resulting increase in 
property values. And theexpense of maintaining them 
is so small that the saving in upkeep alone, in a few 
years, offsets the original outlay for construction. 


.Tarvia-X, the binder, is a dense coal-tar preparation, 
the best possible bituminous binder for road building. 
Other grades of Tarvia are made for preserving and 
patching all kinds of hard surface roads. If you are 
interested, write our nearest office. 
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most breeders. 


You gain in four ways when you buy from 
the Watkins Dealer. You save time. You save 
money. You enjoy liberal credit. Best of all, 
you get genuine Watkins Products, known for 
their reliable quality throughout more than 
50 years. Twenty million people today take 
advantage of the -service and convenience 
offered by more than 6,000 Watkins Dealers. 
Do you? Hold your orders for the Watkins 
Dealer; stock up well when he calls. If a 
¥ Watkins Dealer has not called recently, write 
f us and we will see that you are supplied. 











Largest and Best 
for Over 50 Years 
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More Profit from Live Stock 


T TIMES LIKE THIS it is especially important to 
keep your livestock in good health. First, you want 
to avoid the loss of livestock. Second, you want to 

avoid the expense of sickness. Third, you want strong, 
healthy animals—hogs, cattle and sheep that will bring 
good prices; cows that will produce profitably; horses that 
will do their full share of work. It is wise economy to use 
Watkins Stock Tonic—the kind that is preferred by fore- 





OVER {SO PRODUCTS 
“A Store at Your Door” 


THE J. R. WATKINS COMPANY 


E Dept.449, — Winona, Minn. 
Established 1868 The Original 


ing in the world. 








Ask the Watkins 
Dealer how 


WATKINS 
Poultry Tonic 


“builds up”’ the 
weak layers 
and gets more 
from the 
others. It works 
wonders! 
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The Watkins Office Building at 
Winona, Minn., the finest 
private administration build- 
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SHAW MFG.CO., Dept. 11, Galesburg, Kas. 
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High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
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uy Electric Wheel Co., 12 Eim $t., Quincy, I.” 





Sweet Clover for Cows, 


Oxen for Work, 
and Other Notes 


—P—-e—-—e—-s—F— So oe eo 


IXTY head of Jerseys were turned into a 

twenty-three-acre field of sweet clover 
April 20, in Crawford county, IIl., last sum- 
mer. They got all the pasture they needed, 
had no grain, and the milk flow kept right 
up to snuff. No trouble from bloat. Great 
stuff, that sweet clover. 


More than 500 sets of the tentative wool 
grades prepared by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are now in usein studying 
and demonstrating wool grades and wool 
grading. Several foreign countries have copies 
of the grades. 


Churning troubles are not always due to 
the same thing. If the right temperatures 
have been observed and till there is trouble, 
try using commercial starters to ripen the 
cream. 


The 1922 Endurance Ride will be held 
October 16-21 in and around Burlington, Vt. 
Copies of the conditions of this event can be 
had free from C. C. Stillman, 3 East 44th 
street, New York City. 


Fattening steers, fed and sheltered in the 
barn and having access to a lot for exercise, 
ate the same amount of feed and made very 
little more gains than those fed in the open 
lot, at Oregon Experiment Station. Fatten- 
ing calves, with access to a shelter shed, ate 
the same amount of feed and made the same 

ins as those without the shelter shed. 

teers given warm water (43° F.) ate the 
same amount of feed and made the same 
gains as steers that drank cold water (37° F.) 


i should bring the general farmer 
no less than 60 per cent of the total farm 
income,’ says Dean Thomas C. Cooper, 
Kentucky College of Agriculture. ‘Farms 
are seldom successful that do not have average 
yields of crops about one-fifth higher than that 
of the neighborhood, and a livestock production 
that is at least one-third greater than the com- 
munity average.” Dean Cooper based this 
statement on the results of a survey of hundreds 
of southern farms. 


Ohio steer feeders have sprung a new idea. 
They Ay direct to the ranges for their steers, 
instead of picking them out at the stock 
yards. A barbecue was held at Mount 
Sterling last May, and the steer feeders 
placed their orders for next winter. 


In ten years of experience, I find that I can 
produce bigger hogs of a pure breed than 
scrubs at the same age. Four years ago I 
bought big type Poland-China hogs and tried 
three scrubs and one Poland-China in the 
same pen, with similar feed and care. In 
five months the Poland-China weighed 175 
pounds dressed. The scrubs weighed 131, 
137, 108 pounds dressed. The gain was almost 
fifty pounds more for the purebred 


Montague, Mich. Ed. ; Pankow. 
Below is a picture of ~# yoke of i aaewees: 
old steers. me are still used here in the 


“Old Granite State” for work purposes. The 
steers are from dairy stock, but are good 
workers and make e work of a load of 
one and one-half tons. Four cattle like these 
make a good plow team, but might seem 
slow to one used to tractors. 

Henniker, N. H. H. E. Fowler. 
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Finding the Fruit Eater 
Continued from page 20 


scarcity and high prices. In the end, the con- 
sumer pays for all these losses.”’ 

Working through their market organiza- 
tions, growers have exploded several fal- 
lacies. One of the first was that, having con- 
trol of their product through organization, 
they could control the price. But they soon 
found that every increase in price meant a 
drop in consumption, and started middle- 
men talking about ‘‘farmer trusts,’’ and con- 
sumers talking boycotts. 

Again, if the individual grower could 
reach market ahead of others, getting a 
fancy price, he usually thought it good busi- 
ness. But Mr. Rule says it isn’t. 


Stable Prices Best for All 


“Good marketing calls for wider distribu- 
tion of the crop to reach the greatest possible 
number of consumers, and a price t 

the season as low as possible, and as y 
to encourage consumption, with a iooaly 5 
year increase in consumption to increase the 
crop. 

“The cranberry growers have probably 
gone farthest in marketing on this principle. 
Each year, as the crop ripens, they study 
prices, growing costs, and the volume to be 
marketed, seeking the opening price which 
will move all the crop. If the price is set 
too high, crop movement is checked at the 
beginning, for housewives decide that cran- 
berries are too expensive and turn to some 
other fruit. The price roughly sets the 
retail price for the season. So, rushing a few 
early berries to market for fancy prices is 
discouraged. Furthermore, early stuff may 
be half ripe, and disappointing to es | 
sumers, who turn’ to some other article. 
few carloads of half-ripe oranges can create 
so much prejudice t the demand for 
main-crop oranges wi!l be seriously cut 
down.” 

“Reach more consumers,” is the key-note 
of produce marketing today. Where once 
the bulk of shipments went to a dozen great 
cities, now they are scattered over ten or 
twenty states. 


Smaller Markets and. More of Them 


Some years ago, Georgia had an unprec- 
edented yield of peaches—5,000 cars. With- 
out a marketing organization, 90 per cent of 
the crop went to five cities—New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Pitts- 
burgh. Fruit sold for less than freight rates, 
if it sold at all—much of it was destroyed. 
This led to a marketing association, and the 
distribution of the crop over hundreds of 
communities. With reasonable prices, New 
York will take from seventy-five to a hundred 
carloads of Georgia peaches a day, but not 
half that many if the price is unreasonable. 
A city of 20,000 people will take two or three 
carloads a week. A town of 5,000 people is 
a market worth special care. Georgia's 1920 
crop, more than 10,000 cars, was placed so 
skilfully that no gluts or losses occurred any- 
where. The growers’ marketing organiza- 
tion in Atlanta is maintained all year round, 
though much reduced after the shipping 
season. ‘The sales force is built up among 
produce dealers all over the country through 
correspondence and negotiations. en the 
shipping season starts, important markets are 
ed up daily, demand for fruit estimated, 
and shipments routed to peaches where 
people are waiting to buy them. 

Growers think chiefly of the big city 
markets, but the expert produce salesman 
looks to the “small town” market, seeking 
to 7 ge his shipments as broadly as pos- 


In the glut of eastern apples two years 
ago, Mr. e’s organization took the frui 
of a New York state association that the 
year before had sold to the six largest and 
nearest cities, and spread it over twenty 
states, some going as far as Denver. A few 


og sa 
each other. Now luce salesmen scatter 
mia cars over communities in forty 
8 fe 
_ When Arthur Rule was a produce salesman 
in Florida, he saw a fine field of cucumbers, 
but not oh ge! in sight. ‘Prices too low to 
pick,” said the grower. 
Ree did you get your prices?” asked 
“New York quotations in Jacksonville 
papers.” 
Tf I can make money selling these cukes, 
will you divide profits? 
Continued on page 71 

















A Partner for the Boys, 
for the Women on the Farm, 


and for the Man Who Calls Himself 
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Head of the House 


INTERNATIONAL—the popular kerosene engine is 
as faithful and willing a helper as you can find in a life- 
time of searching. One that neither grumbles nor shirks 
but just chugs away all day and night, if need be, and 
doesn’t ask for over-time pay. 

An engine that pleases the boy and the hired man 
because it does the pumping and keeps the tank filled 
with clean, fresh seueruliin the weather is hottest and 
or most - nga ee wane: ie cas edie 

n engine that pleases the women fo y 
the hard work out of wash day and by running the 
churn, cream separator, etc. 

An engine that the family likes because it saws wood, 

inds feed, shells corn, runs the fanning mill, and 
es a dozen other jobs. It does these easier, faster, 
and better than you can do them by hand. . 

The smaller sizes, the pow 1% and 3-horse 
power engines, ant Goo tendl poguies 5 Sunny #e as 
jobs, If you need more power, International 6 or 10 
luvasipeania cana wil tasply plenty of it. 

"See the International Engine at the Store 


of the McCormick -Deering Dealer or 
Send us a Line for More Information. 


CHICAGO oe USA 
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start to molt in August and con- 

tinue for three months. Why Au- 
gust? Hens that molt so early are, as 
a rule, poor layers and should be marketed 
at once. 

The molting habit depends largely upon 
breeding, feeding, and the season of the 
year. In yards where good culling has 
been practised, and where breeding is per- 
formed with an eye to increased produc- 
tion, hens rarely start their molt until 
September. But where no effort . 
has been made to improve the 
stock, quite often in August the 
yards are full of hens heavy in the 
molt. 

When fall arrives all nature 
prepares for the coming winter. 
Fowls respond to this call by 
shedding their old coat of feathers, 
which has done such good service 
for a year, and grow the new crop 
which will afford them protection 
during the cold days of winter. 
Therefore, fall is the natural molt- 
ing season. 

Just how the hen goes through 
her molt determines her success 
at ‘producing eggs during the 
winter. It is largely man’s abil- 
ity to breed and feed that gives 
results. 

A hen that possesses a good 
digestive system, and a good 
circulation of blood, will be able 
to take nourishment out of the 
food and to distribute it to the 
different parts of the body. Such 
a hen can grow a coat of feathers 
in a short time. 

High-producing hens are quick 
molters. They practically shed all 
feathers at one time, usually late 
in the season. The early molt- 
ing hens drop only a few feathers 
at a time and, as a rule, are poor layers. 


Influence of Feed 


Not only what you feed a molting fowl, 
but how you feed it, influences the system 
and condition. The aim must be to build 
up the reduced system rapidly. A hen’s 
system may be reduced to a low stage, by 
lack of feed, or by broodiness. Under 
such circumstances the muscles holding 
the feathers relax, the feathers loosen, and 
when the new feathers start to grow, as 
the system is built up, the old feathers are 
pushed out of the way. The hen that goes 
broody in the latter part of the stimmer 
and gets in poor condition, molts when 
her system is built up again. Food con- 
taining a great percentage of fat must, as 
a Tule, be avoided as much as possible. 
Fowls should be fed according to their 
condition. If they are poor—due to a 
long period of laying—they should have a 
ration rich in oil, with a moderate amount 
of protein. Oats and sunflower-seed, for 


Piss ages it has been said ‘that fowls 


instance, are rich in oil and not lacking in 
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281 eggs in one year 


286 eggs in one year 
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By M. K. Boyer 


protein. On the other hand, fat fowls 
should have a ration rich in protein to 
supply material to grow new feathers. 
Such feeds are old-process oilmeal, wheat 
bran, meatmeal, skim-milk and clover- 
meal. It must be remembered that feath- 
ers contain a large proportion of nitrogen. 

I do not call a molt healthy where the 
hen sheds most of her feathers before the 


Late Molters at Missouri Station 
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where the molt appeared not to be in- 
fluenced by the feeding, late molters com- 
pleted the work in less time than those 
that molted earlier. 

The early molters lay more early winter 
eggs, but they are not, necessarily, the 
best year-round layers. 

When fowls molt naturally and well, it is 
scarcely noticeable that they are molting, 
except in the accumulation of feathers 
about the place. Young hens molt more 
quickly than older ones... Hens are likely 

to lose weight while molting, but 
regain it before molting is over. 





The White Louse 

By Renice Radcliffe 

HEN a hen stands around 

on one foot in out-of-the-way 
corners, not mingling with the 
other fowls, refusing food, al- 
though aimlessly picking at noth- 
ing, she is evidently infested with 
the large white lice that burrow 
into the skin at the root of the 
feathers. They seem to embed 
themselves around the ears, gills 











new crop arrives. To show that it is not 
in accordance with the natural laws, con- 
sider the partridge, which is known as a 
wild bird. After laying from fifteen to 
eighteen eggs, she hatches and cares for 
her young, then starts to molt. The 
process is very slow; the feathers drop one 
by one, and at no time does molting 
interfere with the flight of the bird. Her 
molt is healthy because it is natural. 
Then why, in the healthy molt of a hen, 
should not there be a rapid growth of new 
feathers to take the place of the old ones 
as fast as they drop? 

A very fat fowl is able to shed its 
feathers, but unable to renew its coat, 
while a very poor one will not have the 
strength to shed its coat. The best 
condition is between these two extremes. 


A Few Facts Worth Knowing 


To a great degree broodiness influences 
the time of molt. Hens that shed their 
feathers late in the season; take less time 
to molt. Tests show. that in every case 


258 eggs in one year 


and throat before they attack the 
other parts of the body. The hen 
mopes around for a week or two, 
then a slight diarrhea sets in and 
the fowl dies in a short time, sup- 
posedly from cholera. 

I have saved fowls in the latter 
stage by the following method: 
Mix pulverized camphor and 
grease to form a soft paste. Care- 
fully work this with a stick or end 
of a match well into the skin 
around the ears and every part 
of the head and throat. With 
the fingers work the paste down 
the back of -the neck, across the 
back and underneath the wings. 
In a short time the hen will begin to eat 
and drink, and will entirely recover. 





Selling Eggs at the Door 


SMALL wayside poultry farm with 

its modest sign, “Fresh Eggs For 
Sale,” found that passing autoists paid 
not the slightest attention to its gentle 
message and eggs began to accumulate 
rather alarmingly. 

Instead of getting discouraged the 
owner got a large piece of slate, hung it 
beneath his sign and chalked up the price 
of eggs in large thick white figures that 
fairly jumped into the eyes of the passer- 
by. The effect was immediate and satis- 
fying. This seems to prove that the 
main cause of slow business had been’ a 
distrust of too-high prices and a hesitahty 


to inquire about them. By boldly an-° 


nouncing the price, each customer knew 
at a glance just what to expect in a world 
of changing prices and whether or not it 
was too much for him. = Alice Keen. 
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OUR granaratner—and your father—wore 
Goodyear Gold Seal Rubber Footwear and 
they made one pair of rubber boots last several 
seasons! In those days the name Goodyear 
meant reliable, durable footwear. 


Ree 


It is regrettable that many concerns now apply 
the Goodyear name to inferior rubber goods, 
making it necessary that you look closely for 
the Goodyear Gold Seal—the venerable old 
trademark that identifies the finest quality of 
rubber footwear it is possible to make. 


There is only one Goodyear Rubber Co. of 
New York—and they are the sole makers of 
Gold .Seal rubber goods. If you don’t know 
where to buy Gold Seal Rubber Footwear, write 
any office and ask for name of nearest dealer. 
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Milwaukee, Wis., 380-82 E. Water St. St. Louis, Mo., 1103 Washington Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn., 371-377 Sibley St. Portland, Ore., 61-67 Fourth St. 
Kansas City, Mo., 807 Baltimore Ave. San Francisco, Cal., $39 Mission St. 
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Poultry’s Dangerous Enemy 
By A. W. Menefee 


ORMS exist in poultry flocks in 
every state. Where a flock is raised 
year after year on the same ground, the 
soil becomes saturated with the tiny eggs 
and growing worms which are absorbed 
into the intestines in several ways. Pud- 
dies of water around a well cause much 
trouble, for the chickens will drink this 
water as they always prefer dripping or 
running water, even if it is contaminated, 
The grain and greens grown on this ground 
will positively transmit the tiny start of 
more worms to the growing pullets. 
Practically all chicks, when hatched, 
are normally endowed with a few of these 
worms. These appear as very tiny white 
specks, that grow and turn red, and serve 
as scavengers in different blind sections of 
the intestines. If kept at normal numbers, 


|they have our approval, but when they 


become so numerous that they clog up 
the intestines, it is long past time when 
something drastic should be done to fight 
them. 

It is easier to kill the excess of these 
worms when they are in the seed or germ 
stage, than when mature and hard. The 
lactic acid of buttermilk will do this. The 
trouble is, most of us don’t realize what 
we are up against until the birds com- 
mence to die. 

Another and common way fresh birds 
become infested is through the medium 
of the dropping board. Some poultrymen 
use a harmful “expeller,” such as turpen- 
tine Or tobacco, which merely spreads the 
worms on the dropping boards, for the 


other birds to scratch over and eat. Even |} 


if the worms are dead, they are full of 
eggs, and soon become a hotbed of prepa- 
gation of disease germs. 

On cloudy or cold days a large per c nt 
of the birds will be found on the roosts, or 
scratching on the dropping boards. A 
few minutes spent putting wire over the 
boards would help vastly in fighting the 
worms, as well as preventing the hens 
from eating the soft-shelled eggs. 

The first and greatest reason for fighting 
these worms from the very beginning, is 
because of the food they take from the 
flock, day and night. Standard growth 
for the breed, normal production of nor- 
mally-shaped eggs are not the regular 
results when there is an excess of intestinal 
worms. The second reason is, the worms 
destroy and injure large numbers of the 
tiny, delicate cells lining the intestines. 
These cells play a major part in the final 
extraction of the blood-enriching nutri- 
ment in the previously-digested food, so 
that the chick is unable to receive any 
benefit from what little food the worms 
have not directly eaten. We must make 
every ounce of food count. Third; by 
taking the food, they starve the chick, so 
that it not only slows up in growing, but 
it is overpowered by lice, and weakened 
further by colds, I have seen whole flocks 
ruined in just this way. 


Signs of Worms 


Birds with an excess of worms seem eager 
for food, yet they are thin; in a short time, 
there is “‘nothing to them.”’ Their combs 
wattles and faces lose all color, and ali 
strength and ambition is gone. A brown- 
ish, sometimes bloody, diarrhea is often 
noticed. I have seen sections of intestines 
swollen to twice normal size from worms. 
The intestines of one hen that died were 
perforated. There are some thirty-six 
varieties of these worms. The worms 
found in the upper intestines are fairly 
soft, and could readily be killed and 
digested, with the proper internal means. 


How To Fight Worms 


There is a large variety of “dopes’’ used 
for fighting these worms. Many of the 
dopes are harmful to the bird and to 
fertility. The commonest of these do 





200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
Hundred Hounds C>*?. C.0.D, Trial. Photes. Write. 
Kaskaskea Kennels, Herrick, His. 





are tobacco, olive-oil and turpentine. 
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have great durability—many customers 16 and 
2¢ years’ service. Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Samples & 
Rooting Book 


AGENTS—BIG MONEY PAID 











Weekly to one man in each 
count; ing orders for 
COFFIELD TIRE: PROTEC- 
TORS... They prevent punc- 
tures, blowouts, stone bruises 
and fabric breaks. Double 
tire mileage. Pay for them- 
selves on first tire; used over 
and over again. Pure live 
rubber; no metal, no fabric, 
no friction. Easily applied; no cement or tools 
required. Nothing like it. Absolute three-year 
guarantee. Users are boosters.- Unlimited demand. 
Every truck or auto owner a live prospast. No 
capital required. Checks mailed weekly. Write to 
Coffieid Tire Protector Co. 303 Court St., Dayton, Ohie 


SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 80 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 43 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Tells the whole story—all about Paint and Painting 
for Durability free to you, with Beautiful Sample 
Cards. If you want Paint, write me. Do it now. 
I can save you money. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


0. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















Only 50 oie F Rowers 
A.J-TOWER CO. BOSTON I@fi@o<h 


Steel Wheels 


years of service. Make 
EMPIRE ieee Box 22 quincy mn: 


BELTIN Leather—Rubber—Canvas 
Both new and used. 
Big bargain in 5 inch and 6 inch rubber belting 
d in remnant le: 


an ngths. 
ATLANTIC MANUFACTURING CO., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


WALNUT GROVE, Ssxincos.rn. coset ree 

















No One Wants His P 


Subscription to Stop 
If yours has expired or is about to run 
out send a dollar,.and The Farm Journal 
will keep right on coming. Remember, $1 
now pays for 4 years. Don’t put it off, 
you might niiss the next. big number. 
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Tobaceo has been used for years as an 
“expeller,” but more effective, and less 
harsh means are now being used. One 
man even uses coal-oil. . More cruelty. 

One experiment station found that the 
best Way to fight the worms was to give 
the ground a good scraping and cleaning 
down to fresh earth, and then treat the 
birds. 


Cleanliness Pays Immensely 


One simply can not get away from the 
need of limited or free range, on good 
grass pasture, for growing ullets. It’s 
nothing less than a crime to shut up grow- 
ing p in an eight or ten-foot coop, on 
a sand floor. rns are always busy; 
we might just as well let them spend their 
energy seratching for hidden grains, flying 
and chasing the elusive bugs and singing 
as using their vices. I’ve seen bloo 

dropping from a Leghorn pullet, of which 
she was unaware, but her mates knew of 
it. The time will come when more of us 
will put the growing pullets in the green 
vied instead of shutting up the birds 
in a coop and cutting the greens by 
machinery. 


Good “Machinery” Gets Results 


Wired-in dropping boards prevent the 
hens from getting the soft-shelled eggs, 
and thereby prevent them from learning 
to peck at good eggs till they break. 
Cleaner can be had in this way, as 
the hens’ feet are not soiled. This means 
fewer hours spent at night, washing off 
stains. One hundred hens aver. rom 
two and one-half to five soft-shelled 

a night. These are valuable, in the ao 4 
run. 

Put inclined frames of wire and slate 
all around the four sides of the brooder 
house, so the chicks will always have 
fresh, cool air under them, no matter 
where or when they try to “pile up.” One 
can use this idea to the chi a 
in any sized flock. Thousands of chic 
are lost annually for lack of insurance 
like this. 

An automatic water-supply is far more 
necessary than we ize. e hen is 
helpless, no matter how well-bred, or how 
good the laying mash, without a —_ 
supply of fresh, clean water. A flock wi 
average a gallon to each sixteen to twenty 
layers. Dry water dishes and red mites 
= —_ cut the egg yield tn =~ 
ower. One part repo : “No eggs for 
four spring min 3 Red mites did it. 

eel tone etic’ > har 

rimarily to e, gen y, as 
om so undermined the bird’s health that 
it is ready for a cold. It is the same with 
poly as with humans—illness and poor 

ealth are bound to result from a steady 
lack of sufficient nourishing food and 
cleanliness. One of the oldest makers of 
poultry disinfectants advises us to kill 
and burn all bad cases of roup, and never 
use a bird that has had roup, even if 
seemingly cured, as a future breeder. 








Harry Houdan: ‘‘I suppose I really 
need a hair-cut” 
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that’s too much air” 


Yet without a tire gauge he 
would have started on his trip 
with twenty pounds too much 
air in one tire, and not enough 
in the other. 

Think what that means. One 
tire so hard that every bump 
in the road jolts its way through 
the frame of the car to jar the 
passengers. The other tire 
under-inflated —so soft that its 
side walls are constantly flex- 
ing and bending, wearing out 
long before they should. 

This unequal air pressure 
means harder steering, strains 
in the wrong places. The first 
thing he knows he will hear 
body squeaks that he can’t find. 

All because he “didn’t need” 
a tire pressure gauge. 

TheSchrader Universal Tire 


Pressure Gauge costs $1.25 
($1.50 in Canada). You know 
the kind. You have seen your 
garage man use it. You may 
have borrowed his. 


Own one. The garage man 
owns one because he can’t be 
without one. He needs his. You 
need one. Ff you don’t know 
your air pressure all the time, 
you may, in one short hour, 
take a thousand miles out ofa 
good tire. 

For disc wheels, wire wheels, 
and pneumatic truck tires, this 
gauge is made with an angle 
foot ($1.75), making reading 
possible with any wheel con- 
struction. 

Sold at all garages, hardware 


stores, and automobile acces- 
sory shops. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


Chicago 


Toronto 


London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Valve Insides and Valve Caps, 
Packed in Metal Boxes of Five Each 





SCHRADER 


TIRE-PRESSURE-GAUGE 
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A Fall Day’s Work 


You don’t have to worry about bro- 
ken sections or buckled bars. The 





has instantly removable blades. 

When a blade is broken or dull, all 

you need do is to pull a small key, 

slip out the old blade and key in the 
new one. Done in a minute, 
but tighter than you could 
ever rivet it. You don’t even 
have to take the bar out of 
the machine. 


No time lost in changing bars 
or going back to the barn after 
anewone. Nodragon thema- 
chine from using dull blades, 
when it is only a minute’s time 
to put in a whole set of sharp 
ones, 


Guaranteed! 
The A-M-F Sickle bar is guaran- 
teed foroneyear from dateofpur-= 
chase. Drop forged steel head, 
welded to the truss-built bar. 
Rust proofed by the A-M-FIn- 
traloy Process. 
Made for every standard make 
of mowing machine. See it at 
* your dealers, or write us for 
descriptive circulars. 
See our Exhibit at the State Fairs 
American Machine 


& Foundry Company 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Gleanings from 


Our Poultry Mail 





When the rooster is needed 
He's sure needed bad; 
For the flock needs a crow-er 
And also a dad. 
But when he’s not needed 
'Tis wisdom to hie 
His roostership into 
A plump chicken pie. 
—Farm Bureau Bulletin. 


OMETHING to drink helps Biddy manu- 

facture eggs. hen will drink twenty 
times her Weight of water in a year, if she 
has water before her: 


Three yolks in one egg is ‘‘going some.” 
Mrs. Henrietta F. Peckham, of Massachu- 
setts, has a White Plymouth Rock hen that 
puts a week’s supply in one egg. In other 
words every seven days she lays an egg 
which contains three yolks. The egg aver- 
ages a quarter of a pound in weight. 


In saving meat for the hens, from animals 
that have died on the farm, it is highly 
essential that we be sure no disease caused 
death. The meat ought to be dried and put 
away so that it will keep well. Decayed 
meat is not a bit better for hens than it is 
for people. Farmer Vincent. 


Good sound common sense is a necessary 
element to success, and yet it often seems as 
if men think they can do without it in raising 
poultry. Some folks believe in good sense 
for dairying, good sense for growing all 
kinds of crops, but anybody and anything is 
good enough for hens. That does not sound 
very much like success. 


Egg production is the final answer regard- 
ing profit on the poultry farm, and eggs are 
seldom obtained from a flock infested with 
parasites or in which disease is rampant. 
The common poultry parasites are lice and 
mites, which attack the outside of a bird’s 
body; the internal parasites are intestinal 
worms and tapeworms. 550: he 


The egg-eating habit may be cured with 
quinine. Break an egg into a small dish, and 
into it stir a generous amount of quinine. 
Also put some around the inside of the shell. 
I put this mixture before the hens and they 
at once began to eat it, but not for long. 
Soon they were shaking their heads as if 
disgusted with the meal, and that cured 
them of the habit. W. E. Outze, Ohio. 


‘‘Poultry,” by Prof. A. W. Richardson, is 
a 152-page, cloth-bound book, fully illus- 
trated. This is one of the most complete 
works on poultry culture, and should be in 
every library. The Farm Journal can suppl 
it at the publisher’s price. ‘‘American Squa 
Culture,”’ by Eggleston, 278 pages, illus- 
trated, cloth bound, is undoubtedly the best 
guide in growing squabs and caring for 
pigeons, that has as yet appeared on the 


market. We can supply this, too, at the 
publisher’s price. 
Here’s a good one: In January, 1921, we 


had seven hens and one rooster, of the 
Plymouth Rock breed. In that month one 
of the hens hatched four pullets and three 
roosters. Then the old male bird died. One 
of the pullets stole her nest and hatched four 
pullets and a rooster. The only roosters on 


the place were those hatched at the same 
time the pullet was. Since the pullet and the 
roosters. were so young (seven months), we 
expected to have inferior chicks, but-they 
are not. 


Mrs. Luther M. Jarvis. 





“Yes he comes from a good family.” 
“I know, but it is so easy for an + 
to get into bad company in in the ci 











“Saws 25 Cords 
In 6 Hours” 


That’s what Ed. Davis, an Iowa wood 
(owrpee mre tie GA with a WITTE 6 H-P. Saw- 

s. Anoier claims 40 loads of pole wood in 
8 hoursand 20 minutes witha6H-P. Hundreds 
of WITTE Saw-Rig owners have made similar 
records and are coining money. 


(Was $305) 





$4.0 1150 F.0. 
F.0. 
An hustler can make big money with 
ITTE, When not poy you can operate 


pt It’s the one urpose out- 
fit for permers, ane men who [on 


6a’ fi 
silos, grind feed, shell co =m. Caseth | as ae 
work, High Tension Ignition for pactte. 
BOSCH Magneto for an size WITTE Boat 
ac Row Se eaceee. 

tee against defect as per eataog, Se Engine guar 
Write today for descri 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1625 Oakland Ave. 1625 Empire Bldg. 








Re- Power Your 


* 


More power to buck hills and muddy roads—full- 
powered, even pulling—faster pick-u ou get all 
these at less than the cost of a tank full of gas 
when you put a 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMER; FORDS 


= your Ford car or truck. The Milwaukee’s om 
rk gets the most out of the sturdy Ford 
oon engine. Over 1,000,000 satisfied ak. 
Sold y auto supply and hardware stores and ga- 
rages for $2.00. et yours today ! 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, INC. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














HASE trouble with Bernards. 
The pliers that make odd jobs 
easy. Parallel jaws and outside cut- 
ting blades. Grip like a vise and cut 
with uncanny power. Hardware 
dealers. Made in seven sizes. 
Send for illustrated Plier Booklet F 
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When Deena Are 
in Molt 


2 


UITE frequently a pigeon starts to shed E 


its feathers quite early in summer, but 
it is not until about the middle of August 
that the general molt really begins, and it 
continues until about the first of October. 
The tail, as a rule, is not finished until after 
all other parts 

Sh hould a bird molt hurriedly, it should be 
kept from exposure to wet and cold. It 
should be closely watched for any signs of 
debility and then treated accordingly. A 
very good tonic to use at this time is com- 
pound tincture of-gentian. 

Never allow molting pigeons to breed, as 
it has a tendency to hold back this natural 
change of covering and weaken the birds. 
Warmth and dryness are essential to a 
healthy molt. 

Where there is difficult molting, due to 
advanced age, the birds should be removed to 
separate quarters and fed small quantities of 
flaxseed to loosen the feathers. Cod-liver oil, 
en in a capsule, will help wonder- 
ully. 


Inbred Pigeons Lost Out 


About two years ago J. W. Davis, Edgewater 
Park, N. J., purchased for his small son two 
pairs of homing pigeons, both pairs of good 
foundation stock. 

Little attention was paid by him to mating 
of offspring, although all birds raised were 
banded, numbe: and carefully recorded. 
Shortly after the purchase of the original 
two pairs of birds, one male bird died and 
the hen-bird mated with her son. Mr. 
Davis felt he had done wrong to permit 
offspring from this —— to be raised, as 
the young appeared small and weak, and 
about six weeks ago he decided the best way 
to reduce his flock and retain the best birds 
was to give them'a long fly. No bird had, 
at this time, been flown more than ten miles 
and only three times at this distance. So he 
took them to Coatesville, Pa., to make their 
fly. This, I judge is about fifty miles by air- 
line and in a different-direction from what 
they had previously been flown. 

In the lot there were fifteen birds. One 
original cock, some from this cock and his 
original mate, some from various matings, 
and six which ~— offsprings from mating of 
mother and so: 

The old tore reached home first. Next 
followed four young birds, all of which were 
brothers and sisters; these arrived the day 
following their liberation. Next followed four 
birds from various matings; these reached 
home within one week. Up to the present 
time the six birds from mother and son have 
not gotten home, and likely never will. 

From this test it is probably proved that 
in such intense inbreeding some quality is 
lost. And is it not possible it may be the 
quality for which we are breeding? 
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Goodyear Klingtite Belt in threshing service on 
the farm of Jalmer Herre, Halstad, Minnesota 


At the height of his threshing, 
Jalmer Herre, of Halstad, Min- 
nesota, took time last season to 
tell many of his neighbors how 
much better his new Goodyear 
Klingtite Belt was performing 
than any belt he had ever had 
in twenty years of farming. 


“There i isn ta sign of slippage,” 
he said. “‘ No matter how heavy 
the straw, the belt delivers the 
full engine power, and there is 
no jamming of the feeder. 
Where I used to have daily 
troubles with ordinary belts— 
slippage, jamming, re-setting 
and over-heating—the job is 
pushed through now at top 
speed.” 


Goodyear Klingtite Belts are 
the pulleys in a clinging, free- 
running grip that carries the 
power and favors the engine 


GOOD 






































































bearings. It works the same in 
warm weather, high wind, cold 
and damp. It does not shrink, 
is subject to a minimum of 
stretch, requires no belt dress- 
ing, needs no breaking in, and 
wears with the strength of its 
special ply construction: 


These belts are made in endless 
type for threshing, silo-filling, 
feed-grinding, wood-cutting 
and other heavy duty and in 
suitable lengths for the lighter 
drives, like churning, cream- 
separating, water-pumping, 
wash machine and electric light 
plant drives. 


Goodyear Dealers everywhere, 
and many progressive hard- 
ware merchants beside, sell 
Goodyear Klingtite Belts. For 
further information, write to 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California. 





“YEAR 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 








Hundreds of Bargains. 
Transportation Prepaid. 
4 ee BUMILLER - 

A Main St. Cincinnati, O 
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B10 OTC Concrete Mixer. Also make big 
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Atwater Kent Mg.Co. Dpt. J, Phila. 
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Cheaper mileage but 
not cheaper tires 


The value of a tire is measured not by -the 
price on the tag but by the quantity and quality 
of service built into the tire itself. 


Kellys have always given so much longer and 
so much better service that, even at higher prices 
than other tires, they offered greater value. — 


fi Now, Kellys cost no more than other tires 
H that have never borne the. Kelly reputation and 
their quality is even higher than before. The 
Kelly tires of today are the finest tires we have 
ever built. They are not special tires made to 
meet the demand for lower prices but are full size 
—full weight —full number of plies—and will 
give greater mileage thay ever. 


Just try one set of Kellys and you'll never 
go back to any other kind. 


There is a. Kelly 
dealer near you 


KELLY © TIRES. 
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Stop the Accident Before 
It Happens 


By Charles H. Smith 


& Detroit, every day at a quarter past 
eleven, a bell in the city hall, located in 
the heart of the city, mournfully tolls out 
the accidents which have occurred during 
the past twenty-four hours. This is one 
of Detroit’s ways of saying to her citizens: 
“Safety first.’ 

Not all accidents occur in cities, how- 
ever. The need of “Safety first’’ is just as 
urgent, if not more so, on farms as it is 
in cities. Medical attention is not always 
easily secured in the country, and it 
usually means a great financial joss for a 
farmer to be incapacitated on account of 
injury. It is generally hard to find a man 
to fill the farmer’s place and, consequently, 
his crops often suffer until he is able to 
resume his labors. Certain things which 
must be done when the farmer is injured— 
animals fed and watered, cows milked, 
etc.—have to be done by the women of 
the house, or by the neighbors. These 








fARMER DIES FROM INJUR. 

Hi Garrett Passes Away Monday 
Ottamwe Hospital. : 

Hi Garrett died Monday from the 
injuries received from the falling of 
a hay fork of which.an account was 
given last week. Mr. Garrett was 
making hay when the fork used in 
pulling up the hay fell and struck 
him on the shoulder making a bad 
wound. He was finally taken to the 
hospital 2 Ottumwa when he was 
able to be moved and Monday morn- 
ing he passed away. 

He was.a farmer who reside 

tor 











conditions, in addition to the injured per- 
son’s sufferings, make an accident on the 
farm—and there are many accidents—a 
bad proposition for all concerned. 

The best plan is to do everything pos- 
sible to prevent accidents. When you 
notice anything that appears to be unsafe, 
correct it immediately. Don’t put it off a 
minute. When you see something that 
may injure a person or an animal, drop 
whatever you are doing and make it safe 
at once. elay is always dangerous and 
expensive. The time to prevent accidents 
is before they happen. 

Pick up all barbed wire and put it out 
of the way; also, nails driven through 
boards. hese are frequent sources of 
accidents, many of which terminate fatally 
Choma lockjaw. 

Rickety ladders or broken steps should 
be repaired or replaced. If you keep on 
using these things when they are unsafe. 
some one will suffer a broken leg or arm 
through their ee 

Keep all pitch-forks in a place where 
there is no ger of their being knocked 
down, and of some one running a tine 
through his foot or ankle. Use care in 
handling the hay-fork. 

All ropes which must heavy loads, 
such as the carrier ropes and the hay-fork 
ropes, must be in good condition. and 
capable of bearing the strain upon them. 
Make sure that the track yo which you 
operate your carrier and hay-fork is in 
good condition. 

Do not leave ‘machinery or anything 
else where some one is liable to stumble 
over it in the dark, and do not use damaged 
machinery which is broken in such a man- 
ner that it may cause injury when in use. 


Look Out for the Gentle Bull 
If you have a vicious bull, get rid of him. 


If your bull is gentle, don’t trust him. | 


Some day when you are around such an 


animal you may forget for a moment, and ~ 


then it may too late: How many 
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farmers have you read of who have been 
killed by a so-called gentle bull? « 

Threshing accidents are numerous. Some 
of these are the result of the hazardous 
attempt to adjust belts or other parts of 
the mechanism of the separator while the 
machinery is in motion. If necessary to 
make adjustments, stop the engine while 
the work is being done. It is better to 
lose five minutes than a hand or an arm. 
In feeding the machine or in stacking the 
straw be careful with your fork, so that 
you will not hit the man working beside 
you. The tines -of a fork make a bad 
wound, and the dust and dirt in the air 
settling on such a wound make it par- 
ticularty dangerous. 

When you are threshing, guard against 
fire. Hundreds of fires start at such times, 
burning the year’s grain and hay crops, 


animals and sometimes persons. These : 


fires cost many thousands of dollars. Many 
farmers seem unduly careless when they 
are threshing, and rush about in a per- 
petual hurry without regard for their 


personal safety. If your fellow workers. 


need warning, warn them, and make it 
strong. Any sensible person will acknowl- 
edge you are entirely right in doing so and 
thank you for it. 

The foregoing remarks about threshing 
apply when shredding corn. Feeding a 
corn-shredder is particulatly dangerous. 
Fingers, hands ‘ind. arms by the score have 
been lost. while feeding corn into a shred- 
der. If you must feed the machine, you 
can not be too careful in doing it. See that 
your clothing, especially your sleeves, will 
not catch in the machinery. Keep your 
garments snug against. you by tying strings 
around them, if ne : 

When you use the binder or mower in a 
field near the house, be sure you know 
where the children are. ‘Terrible acci- 
dents have occurred because the small son 
wanted to “watch daddy,” and ran out in 
the tall grain. If you have a dog, see that 
he is out of harm’s way. When you stop 
to examine the sickle, keep from in front 
of it. Always throw the machinery out of 
gear when examining the sickle. 

In filling a silo or using a cutting box, 
don’t get too close to is denies. It may 
cost fingers or a hand if you do. 

When eee: your gasoline engine— 
and especially when bugzing wood with it 
—there is always a chance for an accident. 
It is a foolish trick to try to replace the 
belt while the engine is ——. Stepping 
on a stick of wood or other object, olor 
one’s balance and falling against the saw 
or engine—all these things are prolific 
sources of accidents. 

In felling trees take into consideration 
the direction of the wind, and remember 
the tree may “jump.” Get out of the 
So you still have time. 

en cutting ice, the danger of “getting 
in” is not so great (though there is some 
danger of this where the ice has been cut 
and thin ice reformed over the open 
water), as is the danger of smashed fingers 
in handling the heavy ice cakes. A little 
care will save much pain. 

If you have a wind-mill, oil it onl 
= there is pe wind. S aa 

uring a gusty, ting wind. More t 
one heh han been knocked off the small 
platform because the wheel and fan turned 
quickly due to shifting wind. 

If a railroad crosses your farm and you 
have a private driveway across the track, 
keep your farm gates closed always. If 

our cattle get on the.track and are 
killed because you leave the gates open, 
you will probably be unable to collect 
damages because of your negligence. 
“Stop, Look and Listen’’. before you cross 
the tracks, is still good advice. The thing 
to do, so far as possible, is to stop the 
accident before it happens. 

r, take out accident insurance in a 
good, company. This won’t pre- 
vent accidents, of course, but the benefits 
from it in case of accident will help to pay 
the doctor’s bill. 


Buy Direct From Mill! 
Save $200 to $2000 on 3 
House or Barn—Wholesale Prices! 
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ing. Fir .* Kitchen wit! in work table and pantry case. 
bath. Goat linen closets, All materials complete as specified.......... <tpines pe anhdlerws op a 


Get Gordon-Van Tine’s Latest 
Prices Before You Build! 


You will be astonished at the savings you make and the values you get from 
Gordon-Van Tine. By our “direct-from-mill”’ system we supply you all lumber 
and materials at producer’s cost plus one small profit—actually at or less than 
usual wholesale prices. No in-between profits—we ship right from our mills. 


Our “‘Ready-Cut’’ Method Highest Quality Guaranteed 


You can buy Gordon-Van_Tine Besides low wholesale prices we fur- 
houses or barns either Ready-Cut or nish only highest grade material—no 
Not Ready-Cut. By Ready-Cut “government lumber” or second-hand 
method ali heavy timbers, joists and _ stuff. Everything complete as specified 
framework are sawed, notched, ready —lumber, millwork, paint, nails—even 
to nail together. Parts cut by ma-  coat-hooks. ; 
chinery—accurate to 1-64 of an inch. Planned by best architects—many 
Permanent, substantial homes. Saves _ built-in conveniences to save steps and 
one-third. nters’ time on the job make housework easier. 200,000 satis- 
and about 17% lumber waste. Tested fied customers and : 
and built in all parts of the U. S. three big banks 
Complete blue-prints—easy to build. vouch for us. 


Home Plan No. 512—A Six-Room Farm Bungalow. Larce ving and dining rooms with cased 
h built- bedrooms and $2474 















5,000 Building Material Bargains iS 
Everything you need for building, repairing or 
remodeling—at wholesale prices. Prompt ship- nit PET RE 
ment—safe arrival guaranteed. ES a 
Lumber Storm Doors Furnaces 
Doors and Windows “Bathroom and 
Windows Garages Plumbing Supplies 
Shingles Porch Paints 
Lath Columns Glass 
ie, RES ae Stairs Hardware : Po 





Write for These FREE Books! ixrtcc"” 


“Gordon-Van Tine Barn Book — 654 sizes Building Material Ca - 
*?-200 pla Rock 


Homes and kinds of barns, me ; -bottom a 
ificati bungalows, houses, corn cribs, poul toma can of pain a complete 
pte wom homes. houses, etc. new house or barn. : 





Let Us Figure Your Lumber Bills! 
Lamber and millwork supplied for any plan. Write us what you 


ng ° bills and 
—— te yn a gga we will give 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


ESTAGUGHESO 1666 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Davenport, fowa Hattiesburg, Miss. Chehalis, Wash. 
(Address Desk R10 at office nearest you) 
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GORDON-VAN TINE CO. (Address Desk R10 at office nearest you). | 
Please send me your _[ expect to ( build, G repair, as follows: I 
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DON’T BE SATISFIED 
WITH JUST CEMENT 


When putting in concrete improvements, you 
need more from your dealer than just so many 
sacks of cement. You need advice and helpful 
coéperation—in other words, service. 


That is exactly what you get from the Lehigh 
dealer. Helpful advice and a stock of quality 
building materials are at your disposal where 
the blue and white Lehigh sign is displayed. 


Deal with the Lehigh dealer ‘and be assured 
of quality cement and real service. 





























You'll find the new Lehigh book, “Concrete 
for Town and Country,” a big help in plan- 
ning concrete work. If you are interested, 
write our nearest office, mentioning the name 
of your dealer, and we will send you a copy. 











LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Spokane, Wn. 


Offices and Mills from Coast to Coast 











om oa SAVE YOUR BUILDINGS 
BUY PAINT DIRECT AT FIRST COST 

MADE FRESH FOR YOUR ORDER 

I Pay The Freight ~- Quality The Best 

It has the FULL LIFE in it when delivered to you. 


GUARANTEED for 5 and 7 years 


You will be greatly pleased after you use it. instructions for paint- 
with each order, Write today for my FREE PAINT BOOK and 
Cards. Tells why paint should be fresh. Established 1008. 


CHASE, The Paint Man, Dept.12, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Oil Everything but- § 
the Stone-Boat”’ 


,—~ ws wT TTC’ wTwsTe TTT TST. + + 


“fT\HE farm stone-boat is about the 
only piece of farm machinery that 
does not need a lot of good lubricating oil 
in order to be on the job when needed,”’ is 
the opinion of J. W. Buoy, a prominent 
livestock farmer of Carroll county, Mo. 
Forty years’ experience as a successful 
farmer makes his, opinion have weight. 
After talking with him for some time con- 
cerning troubles he had encountered and 
obstacles that he had overcome in caring 
for his farm equipment, I decided to write 
them down just as he gave them to me. 
We went out to the machine shed. The 
first thing that attracted my attention was 
an old tomato can fastened to one of the 
braces on his gang-plow. The can was 
about half-full of oil, and in it was an old, 


“worn-out paint-brush. In his opinion, the 


best way to get things done is to have 
everything so handy that you can’t pass it 
up. He not only had the oil there, but 
the plow showed that the oil had been 
used freely. Not the slightest trace of 
rust to be seen_on the mold-board or land- 
side of his plow. “Oil it up good every 
night when you turn out of the furrow, 
and then you won’t need to worty about 
the way it works when you get back to it, 
even if it rains for a week, as it did here 
this last spring,” said he. 

“While we are talking about oiling 
things, I want to tell you about a little 
experience that the boys had with their 
tractor disk this last spring,” he con- 
tinued. ‘You know we had a long season 
of drilling and disking in oats last spring. 
It was a big job and worked the machines 
about as hard as any of the season’s work. 
Well, the boys were getting along fine, 
keeping ahead in shape, until one 
afternoon I noti that something was 


not going just as it should. I saw them © 


clean the disks three or four times, working 
in particular with one of the gangs.. The 
gang just hung back and would not do the 
work. As I drove by I called out: ‘Did 
you ever try oiling it?” You know, the 
disk works right down in the dirt, and it is 
an easy matter for some of the bearings or 
oilers to accumulate enough dust and grit 
to keep the lubricator from doing its job, 
even though it is full of grease. After 
filling the cups up a_couple of times and 
turning them down, I noticed that the 
disk went along fine. 

“A piece of machinery doesn’t always 
howl for oil; we a, on the lookout and 
help-things before they go too far. You 
have seen some fellows work a machine 
day in and day out, with the machine 
squeaking and grinding, without ever 
making an attempt to help it out, but that 
is not my way of doing things. 

“Those cultivators, we treat just about 
the same as we do the plews. It doesn’t 
pay to go away and leave the cultivator 
stand out without the shovels being oiled 
up in good shape. If each shovel is cleaned 
and oiled, it will be ready to go at the job 
again the next day; whereas, if you are 
working rather loose soil, and the shovels 
don’t scour.as they should, you are likely 
to loose a lot of time getting them 
back on the job. ere is a broken lever 
on that cultivator. A little oil would have 
prevented that. It had been set in the 
same notch for a season or two and rusted 
in place. A little too much forcing caused 
it to break. 

“Our old binder gave us a merry chase 
this season and we tried about all the 
things we knew of to make it tie the bun- 
dies, but had very little luck. Then we 
called out the dealer in town. He came 
out and in just a minute saw what was the 
trouble—so he said. He took up the 
tension, the position of the knife, 
and left us. It did tie a little better, but 
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still continued to miss more bundles than 
itshould, Seeing us in trouble, one of our 
neighbors, Jim Hannivan, came to our 
assistance early the next morning and 
fairly flooded the whole machine in oil. 
Then, after undoing about all that the 
dealer had done, we started in and cut 
grain. ‘The binder missed a few, but 
whenever it did, a good oiling always 
helped out wonderfully. In oiling the 
binder, it will pay for one man to go over 
it carefully, opening up all of the holes 
with a wire or nail, to make sure that the 
oil gets down to the bearin Make sure 
that every part of the mac ine has the oil 
that is necessary. 

“T had a little fun one time with my 
corn-binder. The bundle carrier went on a 
strike. Every time I dumped it, it failed 
to return. The spring seemed to be too 
weak. Our dealer. got another spring, 
worked all around the trouble, and y 
sent to the branch -house for an 
to come out and make the thing work. We 
sat back and watched them all have'a try 
at it. Nothing that they did seemed to 
help it a bit. The expert didn’t make it 
work any better than we had, and we 
were about to give it up, when one of the 
boys suggested that we try a little oil. We 
all laughed at him but went ahead and 
oiled it, and it hasn’t missed working in 
the last six years. Don’t think that is the 
only oilit hashad during that time, though.” 

iling automobiles, trucks and tractors 
is a different matter, however. There are 
some bearings where it is often poms 
sible to et grease and oil to the 
they should go. For oiling such nonstiet a 
grease gun is a boon. ‘This instrument, 
which works like a big syringe, forces the 
grease or oil right to the place where it is 
needed: One of these high-pressure grease 
guns will develop as much as 10,000 or 
15,000 pounds pressure. This gives a 
farmer in the corn-field or on the road as 
high pressure for lubrication as the manu- 
facturers have for heavy machinery in 
their shops. A good grease’ gun will 
absolutely oil a bearing under the ha hardest 
conditions, and is fine for oiling machinery 
that has stood in the shed over winter. 

Missouri. J. 8. Glass. 





Hanging Garage Doors 
By Dale R. Van Horn 
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‘Watch the Curb When Parking 
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LIANG 777 DOOR 











Hanging doors on a garage or machine 
shed is somet _of a problem. Where 
the t' door of the patented 
type is pn either because of lack 
of range or cost, the method shown will 
prove satisfactory 

The track is athended the proper dis- 
rar one corner and this set into a 

pan om up of one-inch lumber, which 
ig a later filled with concrete. The form is 
set over a hole dug four feet deep and the 
o> ee ao a 
reenforcing umper can 
of bent. strap steel, secured to the side of 
the concrete 
will soften jar of impact when the 
door strikes the post. - 

A sliding door is much to be preferred 
over a hinged door in such a case. No 
matter how well a hinged door is made, 
or nats it will in time become loosened 
and need High winds play hob 


by.a single bolt. This | § 





When you pull up at a curb, observe what kind of a curb it is. 
builders call an integral curb, with a slanting face, as shown in the left-hand r 
picture, the car may be driven in‘ close without injury to tires or rims. 
the ordinary vertical face, keep away. 





ae 





Parking too close means trouble. The 
integral curb is rapidly gaining in popularity with road-builders.—Chicago Tribune 
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Get an “American” Tractor Special Saw Mill. 
Use it this winter with your tractor or farm 
engine to saw your trees into high-priced lumber. 
AN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
Street Hackettstown, 
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a week on a farm in Western New 
York. It was as thrilling a week as 
I ever spent in any large city, but my farm 
friends assured me it was not so very mu¢h 
worse than it had been every summer for 
quite a few years. 

The first day I was at the farm, a stray 
dog killed two purebred ewes. The do 
had been seen in the community sever 
times during the summer, I was told, but 
nobody had the time to fol- 
low it up and get rid of it. 

Next morning, we found 
that the hen-house had been 
broken into during the 
night and twenty choice 
young fowls were gone; 
tracks indicated that the 
thieves had gone toward 
Buffalo, but it was a fine 
haying day, the constable 
was making hay, and so the 
thieves were not traced. 

The second day, a speed- 
ing auto ran into a buggy a 
mile down the road and 
smashed things up gener- 
ally. The auto got away, 
no ot its number, no- 
body followed the auto; the 
driver of the buggy couldn’t 
follow and there was no 
traffic officer to do so. 

The third day some gi 
sies stole a pig from the 
neighboring farm, and got away with it. 
Before the week was ended, the list of 
crimes in the community was more than 
double what I have mentioned. A barn 
was burned—the evidence pointed to 
tramps. Berry patches were robbed—the 
evidence pointed to passing autoists, but 
in no case was a party brought to justice. 

Therefore, you can imagine my surprise 
when I went into the same community 
less than a year ago and found it one of the 
most commer I ever visited. 

“The State Troopers did it,”’ people told 


I JOUR years ago last summer I spent 


me. ‘“We’re just about as well policed 
as you people in New York City. We can 
Sock our buildings at night without fear 


of any one breaking in and robbing us.” 

What I found true there, I later found 
has been true in many other New York 
rural districts—the same transformation 
due to the State Troopers. 

And why shouldn’t every state have 
such a system of rural police as New York 
State has? That there was need for rural 
police is indicated by this fact: Up to 1917 
there was a gradual increase in crime in 
New York. 1917 the rural police sys- 
tem—the State Troopers—was organized. 
Since then there has been a gradual de- 
crease in crime. : 

The rural police aim to handle only the 
big problems, leaving the minor infraction 
of the law to local authorities. The 
troopers always respond to every call for 
help, no matter how trivial. Enforce- 
ment of motor vehicle license laws, re- 
covering . stolen. property, -.suppressing 
riots, killing vicious sheep-killi ) 
such are a few of the jobs the State 
Troopers do. Local authorities are co- 
operating with the State Troopers more 
and more. 

There are six troops—that 
barracks—for the state. Troop 
located at Batavia; this serves the western 
part of the state. Troop “B,” at Malone, 
serves the northern part. Troop “C,’ 
at Sidney, serves the south-central sec- 
tion of New York, Troop “D”’ is located at 
‘Oneida; this polices the central part of the 
state. Troop “G,” at Albany, polices the 
northeastern part of New York; Troop 





been high. 





Major George F. Chandler, 
superintendent, New York 
State Troopers 


is, six 
ved. Ld is ‘ 






“K,” at White Plains, polices the south- 
eastern section and Long Island. Each 
of these troops or barracks has sub- 
stations from which patrols operate. The 
men work in pairs. Patrols are always in 
touch with headquarters by telephone. 
All that is necessary to call the rural police 
is to call ‘Central’ and say: “I want 
the State Troopers.” 

The cost of the rural police has not 
In 1919 it cost a little more 

than $7 a day a man. It is 
now around $8 a day. 
There is no waste in con 
nection with the system. 
Repair work on the bar- 
racks and motor cycles is 
done by the troopers them- 
selves. When any of the 
equipment is no longer usa- 
ble, it is sold—not scrapped 
—and the money returned 
to the state treasury. 

The troopers are raising 
their.own horses. By the 
time the present mounts 
are unfit for use, the colts 
will be ready to use. About 
twenty-four a year are 
raised. About half the ex- 
pense of the rural police 
system is met by the money 
brought in from enforce- 
ment of auto license laws. 

he troopers are also en- 
forcing the headlight law. 
Fines to the amount of $100,000 were paid 
into the treasury in 1921. Stolen property 
recovered amounted to nearly $500, 
Liquor worth a million dollars was con- 
fiscated. 

New York’s rural police system has not 
been established so long as the rural 
— system in Pennsylvania. That state 

as had rural police since 1905, and the 

farmers swear by the troopers. Colorado 
adopted a rural police system in 1917. 

ere are other states that need rural 
police as badly as the states just men- 
tioned. Crime is no longer a city problem. 
Because cities are more adequately po- 
liced, criminals now operate in the country 
where they stand a better chance of 
escape. Country places, because of isola- 
tion, invite criminals to operate there. 
The same good roads that make it profit- 
able for a man to live far from market also 
draw the criminal into the country. In 
many states there are thousands of acres 
of land where there is no police protection 
and thousands of roads that are never 
patrolled. 

Farm labor is no longer the “hired- 
man”’ class of steady native stock, but of 
a wandering, alien type. During the 
harvest season, swarms of strange ibceni 
move over the land. They come to the 
farms, unknown as to character, often 
make use of their opportunities to plunder, 
steal or commit worse crimes, and flee, 
Poeely without pursuit. One instance — 

-know is that of a farmer whose bull was 
slaughtered and skinned in the pasture 
and the hide taken.. Other cases I could 
name of valuable animals being killed by 
stray bullets from hunters’ guns.” And 
often the victims are threatened by the 
criminals if they take means to bring the 
criminals to justice. 

New York State had rural 
police, a farmer went before the state 
senate and said: | 

“Our labor is continually shifting, fickle, 
strange. Often these men demand to: be 
paid each night. Tomorrow they are 
gone, and they have taken more than 
their own belongings. with them. We 

Continued on page 75 
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Every Time 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


You Telephone 


When you telephone, the 
electric current that carries 
your voice over the wire is 
supplied by a storage battery. 
The Bell Telephone and most 
other telephone systems rely 
on Exide Batteries. 


Huge Exides are used for 


reserve power in nearly all- 


the central lighting stations 
of our great cities. Exides 
run locomotives used in the 
mines; they propel street ve- 
hicles and submarines; they 
operate railroad signals and 
drawbridges. In scores of 
ways. Exide Batteries assist 
in America’s commercial su- 
premacy. 


In the farm homes of the 


nation, a great majority of 
all the electric light and 
power plants are equipped 
with rugged”Exide Batteries. 
And into every Exide is built 
the experience of the world’s 
oldest and largest manufac- 
turers of storage batteries for 
every purpose. 


The Exide made for your 
automobile has earned the 
reputation of the long-life 
battery. It gives uninter- 


‘rupted service for so long 


that you will find it an 
economy as well as a con- 
stant convenience. 


Do not take a substitute 
for the Exide—there isn’t any. 


The Electric Storage Battery Company 
Philadelphia 


Service Stations Everywhere 
Branches in Seventeen Cities 
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— m=) The nearest Exide Ser- A 

E eno vice Station has a bat- ; 
AER oecy the right size for \ 
BATTERI 4} yourcar. If your pres- 

ent battery needs re- . 


please write us for address. 





es) §=pairs, no matter what 
make it is, it will be repaired skilfully and > 
reasonably. If not in your telephone book 
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& Salesmen Wanted 
Immediately 


Illinois, Wiscenmsin, Iowa, Indiana, 


















Missouri, ta, North Dakota, 
South Dak Nebraska, Keoees, 
Texas, Michigan, Ohio. 





Farm Journal now has several 

permanent, Me se an eg 

around positions open for reliab rye sad 
men in each state mentioned above. 


The work is and most le. Farm- 
easy agreeab bas 
ntry districts taking orders for the lowest 
easiest selling and most necessary 
proposition in the world. 

























NURSERY 00., 14-24 Green St., Rochester, H. ¥. 


Hoffman’ s Wheats 


Q hardiest, reliable poe, 2 Yield more per acre 
raded—sound—cleaned 


clean. Free from cockl ut— 
chess—etc. Many farmers sowing had 


8 to 10 bushel increase per acre 


Every ba ust please you—or — 
and we'll refund your ena —oay all freigh » 


CATALOG and SAMPLES FREE. Y's, £°* 


Mention Farm Journal. Hoffman’ sWanele dpa, 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc., Landisville, Lanc. Co., Pa. 


ARRISONS’ NURSERIE 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
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” Largest Growersef Pratt Treen the World.” 


MALONE Y TREES 
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50. 
Maloney Bros. Warsery Co. ac.,12 State St.Dansville, X.Y. 


FRUIT TREES 








RENEW AHEAD !. 


Even if your subscription does not expire this 


month, his is « good time to neh gn Bo 
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Bull-PRroof Farm Gates 


HE usual method of making gates, 

big or little, is to frame all the stuff 

the thin way; that is, with the great- 
est dimension vertically. When it is con- 
sidered that a strip board 1 x 4 inches will 
bear only one-fourth the strain sidewise, 
the weakness of the ordinary construction 
is obvious. Were this not so, the joists 
and rafters in buildings would be narrower 
and placed differently. 

But if gates are made right, nothing 
heavier than 1 x 4-inch material need be 
used, except at the hinge end; the rigidity 
expected of heavy hinges must be matched 
by sufficient hold in the wood. It is 
therefore best to use a piece of 3 x 4, set 
the four-inch way across the gate. 

Aa the sateen Shops. the. tep and bot- 
tom rails are ‘set oigrrise against the 
strain and are fastened to the oe? ee 
by long lag screws and Washers 
latch end of the gate is preferably made of 
two pieces of 1 x 4-inch stuff, set about 
six inches apart, as shown. Through the 
inner piece and into the outer -_.* = 
four boards that make the gate are 
vertically flat. The top and bottom 
are placed next to the top and bottom 

, which are firmly nailed to them 
the entire length, insuring additional 
rigidity both ways. The boards are also 
mortised into the hinge-end piece. 

Two wane ‘ x Siok cote, avid terms 
equally on the length and set ewise 
across the gate have the flat rails mortised 
through them also,:as in the ends; it is 
best to lay out the five vertical pieces 
together. To these vertical pieces the 
top and bottom flat pieces are firmly 
=i a 

e most important nest to give rigidity 
to a gate is the diagonal brace, from the 
top corner of the latch e to the bottom 
corner of the hinge piece, to resist the 
sagging. These braces may be made in 
two ways—as a single piece on each side 
bolted to the top and bottom rails an 
bent over the middle vertical pieces, being 
cut a little way into the latter, or cut into 
each section between uprights, a piece on 


each side, six pieces in placed 
in line firmly against the uprights and 
bolted or riveted to the rails. Three 


and one-half inch stove bolts, with wash- 
ers, are best for the purpose. 
The best latch fastening is the double 
ae top and bottom, placed opposite 
the hinges. Both are opened together by 
means of a rod joining them. This is 
riers fey =. the latches = of hard- 
which 1s strongest, unless espe- 
cially made of heavy wrought iron. In 
this case the blacksmith may attach the 
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drawn tigh t by eye-bolts, as shown. 

Gates thus made, if clear, sound wood 
is used and the parts are well fitted to- 
gether, will withstand the crowding of 
cattle or the most persistent bull. Use 
twenty-penny nails, or better, heavy 
three-inch wood screws in all butt joints. 
If durable wood, such as hard chestnut, 
cypress, locust, white oak, heart yellow 
pine, or Dougias spruce are used, such 
gates will last a lifetime and they are light 
arta - swing easily and not sag the 


ig’ With a pee rly adjusted 
tch, the gate may, and should, swing 
both wa 


The TE need little explanation. 
The parts marked ‘ sections” represent 
cross-sections of the boards at that point. 





A Typewriter on Every Farm 


I have been anne a typewriter for several 
years and find it a paying investment. 
get quicker nad” better results from type- 
written letters than I ever did by long- 
hand sell my fruit and vegetables 
direct to consumers in the city. 

In the first a. I advertise in the 
city papers. people are interested 
enough to answer my ad, I immediately 
— them a t ewritten letter —_ 

meang goods, giving prices an 

This nearly | always brings an 
posers including an order. 

Formerly, in corresponding with my 
customers I: used Sedans hates, but 
since usin on typewriter my business 
ay pick p 50 per_cent. I receive 

r cent fo for my products than if 

to the local dealer; thus the profit 
pons by the use of the typewriter is 
quite a figure. 

I make carbon copies of all orders and 
letters, so that if any are lost in the mail 
I still have an exact copy. 

a wholesale house or a consumer 
writes a farmer asking him the price and 
eng ee me imag and he answers 


greasy-l longhand letter, 
aay will pen e that the produce. looks 
as bad as the letter ay don’t want it. If 


a good typewritten letter be sent with an 
appropriate letter-head, it gives a better 
impression, and goes to ‘show that there is 
business behind it. 

I find the typewriter indispensable for 
keeping accounts, stock regprds, etc. It 
is great for school children, as misspelled 
words are more quickly seen when type- 
written. 

All other businesses of equal investment 
are carried on with typewriters; so why 
shouldn’t it be true o farming? It’s a 
poor farm that can not aff a type- 
writer. 

Second-hand typewriters that do good 
work can be bought at aa prices— 
anywhere from $10 up. L. Dieffenbach. # 
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to our neighbors. Am I right? S. P. C. 








The Safety Valve 





The opinions below are the opinions of 
4 Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly 
disclaims any responsibility therefor 
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Talk and the Rural Church 


ERE is a lot of nonsense written about 
the rural church. There is a lot of nan- 
sense. written about all churches. 

You hear this and that, and then some 
more this and that about the churches, when 
nothing at all is the matter with the churches 
but a whole lot is wrong with the men and 
women who attend the churches and the 
men who officiate at the services. 

In an editorial printed in the August 
Farm Journal, the Rev. C. W. Whitmore 
was quoted as follows: ‘The first thing to 
do to develop the rural church is to help 
make farming pay.” That is not 40 per cent 
right. You might as well say, if we were all 
rich we would all be religious. 

If only the rich run the churches today, 
God help the churches. The rich can buy 
almost everything in this world except a 
baby’s smile, real love, health and heaven. 

The rural church is attended by farm 
men, women and children who are at heart 
religious. The rural churches today are 
run down, and poorly attended. Why? 

First. of all, do the farm folks need the 
church? I'll answer by asking a question. 
Would you like your little boy or girl to grow 
to noble manhood or sweet womanhood with- 
out any knowledge of the church? 

Second, can we be religious without going 
to church? Without one- instant’s hesita- 
tion, I'll say, ‘“‘yes’’; but we won’t be. And 
you know it. We are created social beings. 
No one lives alone. It’s not natural. The 
Bible verse ‘‘For where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them,” is 100 per cent true. 

Religion, as we know it, is spread through 
the church. But what is religion? There 
are hundreds of denominations, hundreds of 
religious bodies, but as a common: meeting- 
ground for all let’s put this down as a basic 
principle: True religion is to love God and 
to love your neighbor. Is your rural church 
teaching that? Is your rural church mem- 
ber living that? If not, that’s what’s the 
matter with your church. What would 
happen to your rural church and to your 
rural church members if love to God and 
brotherly love were taught and practised? 

At the Sedalia, Mo., fair a man said to me: 
“The trouble with most of us farmers is 
prejudice, selfishness and lack of coopera- 
tion.” The first result. of the rural church’s 
preaching and putting into practise brotherly 
ove would be less discord, less friction, 
more helpfulness and a cooperation” now 
unknown. That cooperation would be the 
beginning of making the farms pay. 

In this world we get by giving, and it 
should be through the teaching of brotherly 
love in our churches that men would 
brought together to work for the good of all. 
The concentration of all the talents of the 
men and women in the community would 
result in such a cooperation that means of 
growing and marketing produce would 
result in a real profit—‘‘A Good Living and 
10%” is right around the corner in a com- 
munity when real brotherly love prevails. 

The preacher of the rural church can do 
much. The average salary of 170,000 clergy- 
men is $15.54 per week. When we think of 
their services we should be ashamed. The 
preacher should be a glorified county agent, 
and then some. Through him the problems 
of the community could, be brought to all 
in the way God would have us work. 

The rural church will never be redeemed 
by a dull sermon on a dull Sunday. It must 
be a vital force in the community, and will 
be if there is a spark of real, vital religion 
in the hearts of its members. 

No one is more for the farmers than I am. 
I have farmed, most of my relatives are 
farmers, and I still do as much of it as I 
can squeeze in. know considerable 
about churches and I do not believe, nor do 
I think Our Folks believe, that the reason 
of the decline of rural churches is on account 
of hard times. Do you believe Matthew 
6:33—‘‘But seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness; and all these 
things shall be ed unto you’’? 

Let’s face the question equarely and not 

to hide behind an untruth. The problem 





_ of the church will only be solved when you 


and I realize our duty to God and our duty 
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ng Over an Old Ki 


By Stella G. Nash 


the practise house of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, where a 
certain number of the girl students spend 
six weeks of the last year of their course in 
home economics. It is in this kitchen that 
they try out the many practical things 


[Mie is a remarkable kitchen in 





Fig. 1. Corner of rearranged kitchen 
«ater sink and stacking surface 


they have learned about cooking and the 
general management of a home. The 
house was built a age while ago, so it was 
decided to make kitchen over. 

Every housekeeper soon finds out there 
are four distinct operations carried on in 
the kitchen: the, mixing of the food, the 
cooking of the food, the serving, and the 
clearing up process which follows. In 
order to carry on these operations in the 
shortest time and with the least expendi- 
ture of energy, all the equipment and 
utensils that are used for each operation 
must be in a se te group. 

There seemed to have been no system 
in the mind of the person who planned the 
kitchen in the practise house. The sink 
was in the darkest corner of wep hw and 
away from any cupboard or ie upon 
whieh to stack the dishes. Then came 
the kitchen cabinet, the coal , a 
huge gas-stove, and built-in shelves. Most 
of the work had to be done on the dark 
side of the room and many needless steps 
were taken. " 

The first move was the changing of the 
sink from its dark corner to a place near 
the window next to the built-in cupboard. 
The sink was also placed higher so the 
students would not have to stoop when 
working at it. A stacking surface was 
built at the side of the sink and covered 
with zinc. The wall above was protected 
by means of a twelve-inch strip of zine, 
held in place by wooden molding. 

As it is no longer considered necessary 
to wipe dishes, a rainboard was added to 
the sink and a dish drainer secured. The 
dishes are stacked in the drainer which 
rests on the drai ‘ y 
scalded and — a dry, whenever 
water is availa’ drying is necessary, 
as it often is at the practise house, because 
of a sediment in water, the drainer 
and drainboard are a great help. 

A common bath-spray is used for scald- 





ing the dishes. The students find it handy 
also for cleaning lettuce, meat, the coffee 
percolator and other things. When they 
wish to mop the floor they attach the 
spray to the faucet and fill the mop ‘pail 
instead of having to lift the pail in 

out of the sink. 

After changing the position of the sink, 
the walls were washed and the w 

inted cream color to lighten the room. 

e coal ra was taken out and a lo 
table added in its place. The table 
six legs and was not-new; but when painted 
to match the woodwork, the top covered 
with zinc and casters added to make it of 
convenient height, it answered the purpose 
as‘well-as a new one would have done. One 
of the six legs of the table was cut off so 
as to allow room for the fireless cooker. 
Kept ynder the table, the eooker is out of 
the way and at the same time is near the 
stove when the plates are to be heated. 

A new gas-stove replaced the old one. 
Instead of the portable oven that Was used 
with the old stove, the new stove has a 
stationary oven placed at the side and on 
a level with the eyes. The stove was 
placed opposite the window, and as the 
oven has a glass door, it is easily possible 
to watch the food while it is being baked. 

The white enameled cabinet occupies the 
corner from which the sink was taken. 
Since everything about it is white, it is 
not difficult to see to work there, even on 
dark days. The refrigerator and an extra 
table are kept on the back porch. 

The rearrangement of the kitchen has 
been most satisfactory. After the students 
had worked in the kitchen a day or two, 
they found that running back and forth 
to do a certain piece of work was no 
longer necessary. The girls go around the 
room from one piece of equipment to 
another as they work. The food is pre- 
pared at the cabinet or table, cooked on 
the stove, dished up at the table and 
carried into the dining-room, on the wheel 
table. . After the meal has been served, the 
dishes are stacked on the stacking surface 
scraped, washed and dried at the sink and 
then put away in the cupboard. 


Continued on page 44 





‘Fig. 2. Corner showing table, fireless 
cooker underneath and gas-stove 
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cae Ranges and Furnaces 


WHY have over 400,000 shrewd, open-eyed Amer- 
icans given us their business? The reason is 
lain. It’s Kalamazoo quality at “Kalamazoo-direct-to-you” prices. 
r factories are located in a small city. Our workers have been 
with us for years. They know how to build o y the best possible quality into 
our products. Then our simple factory-to-you plan of selling saves you from 
25 to 40% in the purchase price. 


Send for our Catalog—See what you can Save 4 Pipeless 
y spend what others save? You make no experiment in ordering from . 
Furnaces 


Kalamazoo. You get the finest quality—a wide selection to choose from— 
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prompt delivery—30 days trial—our money-back guarantee, and can pay 
and up—. 
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in cash or easy payments. 


For your own information get 
our new catalog. Not only see 
what you can save but also see 
the finest, newest designs that we 
i believe have ever been made in 
kitchen ranges—finished in beau- 
tiful blue or gray porcelain 
enamel—full nickeled base—new 
improved concealed smoke pipe 
back po high SS 
oven warming door panels, 
etc. You will be surprised at the 
new features in Kalamazoo ranges 
this year. Find out how little these 
ranges cost direct to you from 
manufacturers. 
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Gentlemen: Please send 
me your 21st Anniver- 
sary Catalog No. 105. 
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HE world’s most 
popular watch— 
more than fifty millions 
sold. Sturdy, reasonable, 
reliable, good-looking, it 
carries a sound guar- 


The Yankee Radiolite is 
the same watch equipped 
for telling time in the 
dark. $2.50. 

The Ingersoll Waterbury 
is the stylish 12-size. 
Four jewels, $4.00. 
With Radiolite figures 


Ingersoll Watch Co., Inc. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


7 NOTE in The Farm Journal that a 
subscriber from Pennsylvania asks 
how to build a lime-kiln,’” writes 

E. H. McEuen. “Having had about 

twenty years’ experience with lime-kilns, I 

will undertake to give at least a part of 

the desired information. Space does not 
permit of a detailed description, neither is 
there any hard and fast rule that will 
apply to all kinds of limestone. ' 

‘Briefly stated, a lime-kiln consists of 
a vertical container with the necessary 
furnaces and With workmanship and ma- 
terial such as will stand the abrasive weat® 
of the stone as well as the heat. 5 

“The outside of the kiln can be built of 
masonry, brick, concrete or sheet steel, 
but must be lined inside with fire-brick 
with sufficient backing or filling between 
the two walls to give a maximum amount 
of heat insulation. Where the outside 
walls are made of any material except 
sheet steel, it is necessary to support the 
outside walls with tie-rods and binders to 
prevent the intensive heat from expandi 
and cracking the structure. The genera 
practise on this type of kiln.is to make the 
inside rectangular; however, it may be 
made circular or oblong if desired. If the 
general practise is followed the short way 
of the inside dimensions should be about 
three-quarters of the long way. 

“The furnaces should be built into the 
walls, one opposite the other in the long 
side of the rectangle, located in such a 
way that the center line of both furnaces 
will be the center line of the kilh. The 
size of this type of kiln is generally about 
6 x 8 feet inside, with about thirty feet 
of the kiln extending above the grate 
level for height. A kiln of this size should 
extend about eight or ten feet below the 

te level, with a hopper bottom, so the 

ime will pass freely to the draw door. 
This space below the furnaces also gives 
the lime a chance to cool before it is drawn 
out of the kiln. A kiln of the above 
dimensions when properly operated will 
producé about twelve tons of lump lime 
in twenty-four hours. Within certain 
limits the size of the kiln can be made to 
harmonize with the output desired. ~ 


“The furnaces can be fired with wood — 


or coal, or both, as seems best to the 

operator. — fuel ratio wedge ys 

pounds of lime per poun ‘ 

| varying more or less with the quality of 

the stone burned and other local condi- 
tions. 

“Tt will require about two tons of stone 
to make one ton of lime and, of course, 
the necessary equipment will have to be 
added to the kiln to deposit the stone 
therein. An ideal arrangement, where it is 
possible, is to have the kiln built at a 
point where the top will be level with the 
quarry or stone suppl ¥.. this case no 
hoisting equipment n B 

“The operation of this bance 9 is 
continuous, as the kiln can be filled during 
the day and a draw made every four, six 
or eight hours during the twenty-four 
hours as seems best. Some kinds of stone 
are much harder to burn than others, 
which makes the drawing periods longer 
or shorter in different ities. 

“Theré are many details connected with 
the design, construction and ion 
a lime-kiln that can only be learned by 
years of experience, and whéte-a. 
nent producing plant is contem ay 
competent engineer who specializes in 
kilns should be consulted for information 


local conditions. 
‘The ing description has reference 


only to what is- commonly called the 
‘shaft kiln,’~as we also have the more 














tinuous discharge,’ the ‘rotary kiln,’ and 
others. However, these are generally too 
expensive to be of. interest to the small 
manufacturer.” 


Home-Made Lime-Kiln 


“The following plan is the one generally 
used.around here,” writes C. H. Sharp, of 
West Virginia: . 

“First, make a bottom of logs, laid in:a 





FIREPLACE 





Fig. 1 


a about fourteen feet each way. 
Then use alternate layers of broken lime- 
stone and coal. Each layer should be 
about two or three inches deep. Kiln 
should be built in a pyramid shape, and 
covered with sod. ve a hole down 





through center to bottom about eight or 
ten inches square. This is best done by 
making a box of 1x8 or 1x 10-inch boards; 
place it in center and build stone and coal 
around it. This hole acts as a flue. By 
using a good supply of kindling and a few 
gallons of kerosene it is easy to fire it. 
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Five tons of coal will usually burn about 
twenty tons of lime, — you get a 
o scald’ on it. Of course, experience 


[ litor’s note: The sketches, Figs! 1, 
2 and 3 show how ’tis done, thanks to 
the artist.] 


Making Over an Old Kitchen 


Continued from page 42 


All utensils are kept where they are 
used. Narrow shelves were built above 
the table, sink and stacking surface and a 
knife holder was put up beside the cabinet. 
The knife holder is simply a board avout 
three inches wide cut to the center in 
about a dozen and the knives are 





‘thrust blade downward in these slits. All — 4 


the knives used at the eabinet are kept in 
the holder. There are screw-hooks in the 
holder also, on which are hung the cork- 
screw, nutmeg-grater, measuring-spoons 
and ter. 


are k 
the in eral use-are kept 
shelf bemantli. On hooks at the 
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the shelf next the stove, will be found the 
holders and dippers. Underneath the 


shelf hang the e meat-fork, potato- 
masher andes flour-sifter, and the scales, 
funnel, measuring-cup, breakfast foods 
and teapot are placed on top. Breakfast 
foods are kept near the stove, because 
they are prepared with boiling water. 
Flavogings, spices and corn-starch are 
kept in the cabinet. 

One of the large drawers in the table 
contains menu cards and recipes, and. in 
the other drawer will be found the meat- 
grinder, ricer and vegetable grater. Kettles 
and pans are hung above the stackin 
surface. On the lower part of the shelf 
above the sink hang the can-opener, 
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mop, scraper, gloves for washing dishes and 
the vegetable knives. The clock, cleaning 
powder and soaps are on the shelf directly 
over the sink, and the coffee-pot, double- 
boiler, pans, coffee and measuring-cup at 
the other side. The coffee is kept near the 
sink because it is made in the percolator 
with cold water. The upper part of the 
built-in cupboard contains the dishes and 
the lower part the ice-cream freezer, 
skillets, baking pans and other articles not 
frequently . ‘The drawer between 
holds the clean towels and the kitchen 
aprons. ; 

Some of the other conveniences added 
are an oblong dishpan that fits the sink, 
a white enamel sink strainer that has a 
flat bottom and will not tip, a trash basket, 
a dish-towel rack, a laundry basket for 
soiled linen, a high stool and a spring for 
the door between the kitchen and dining- 
room. A covered garbage pail is kept 
under the sink. It saves time to put all 
waste in the pail while preparing a meal 


dipper, pet brushes, soap holder, dish 


and then emptying the garb at once 
iaiter the dishes ‘are. cleared, instead. of 


making several trips outdoors. The towels 
are kept on a rack attached to the built-in 
cupboard and are-near the sink. 

The changes that have been made in 
this kitchen can be duplicated in of 
kitchen because the expense was small. 
It was not a question of buying a lot of 
new ceeeipaness, Saat of arranging con- 
veniently what was already on hand. 
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CHANDLER SIX 


High Value at Low Cost 


OR farm use the practical must come 
ahead of style features in the selection 


of an automobile. 


Nevertheless the success of the new Chand- 
ler Six has been increased by the fact that this 
powerful, rugged, economical car is also one 
of the most beautiful automobiles ever built. 


In this latest Chandler Six fine quality is 
obtained ‘at especially low cost. 


It is roomy and comfortable to ride in— 
Sturdily built, efficient and durable— 


Easy to take care of and a car of which the 
whole family can be proud. 


Before you buy a new car, see the latest 
Chandler Six—or write for complete catalog. 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., CLEVELAND 


(TOURING CAR) 
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Our Women Folk 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 











Is Your Schoolhouse Clean? 


HE modern mother is begin- 

ning to question the right of 

the state to make her children 
go to school in buildings where they 
are subject to unnecessary risks of 
danger by fire, from insanitary surround- 
ings, and from the dangers of contracting 
serious communicable diseases. And the 
mother who is unwilling to expose her 
children to such dangers should ask about 
the buildings in which they are to attend 
school this fall, making sure that the fall 
cleaning of the school buildings has been 
attended to and that both 
buildings and surroundings 
are ina safe and sanitary 
condition. 

So many buildings occu- 
pied by schools are known to ~ 
be in an insanitary condition, 
and so many epidemics of 
communicable diseases have 
occurred among school chil- 
dren that, in an effort to 
improve conditions, practi- 
cally every State Board of 
Health in the United States 
requires its medical inspectors 
or local health officers to make 
an annual inspection and re- 
port on the condition of the 
school buildings. Medical in- 
spectors are further required 
to inspect the children and to 
take measures for the sup- 
pression of epidemic diseases. 

Few of our State Boards of 
Health have the authority to 
abolish insanitary conditions 
surrounding a school build- 
ing; and it is only in the 
presence of a very great emergency, such 
as an uncontrolled epidemic, that they 
can order a school building to be closed. 
Ordinarily, the State Board of Health must 
refer the responsibility for insanitary con- 
ditions back to the local health officer, 
who must then report to the school board 
of that particular district. The school 
board officials are responsible only to the 
people who have elected them. So, after 
all, the responsibility for insanitary school 
buildings and lack of proper protection of 
the health of school children rests squarely 
on the parents. 

In rural districts, the principal dangers 

sch children are to be 


proof walls lined with stone, brick, or 
cement, and which extend for not less 


‘ than six inches above the surface of the 


ground. It is fitted with a pump and has 


ered cretonne used for cushions, 
the decorated china displayed in the corner cupboard 


By Lydia A. DeVilbiss, M. 


United States Public Health Scrvice 


a waterproof top, so that waste water runs 
away from the well instead of back into 
it; and surface water, after rains, can not 
carry pollution into the source of the 
drinking supply. Where a well is thus 
properly constructed, all that is neces- 
sary is to pump it dry and to allow the 
fresh water to collect before school opens. 





Photograph by Mary Northend 
Plain rose-colored curtains repeat a shade found in the flow- 


If the well is of the common open 
variety, several things may have hap- 
pened during the summer vacation. Rains 
may have washed dirt, manure and other 
surface material into the water. In hunt- 
ing for water, turtles, rabbits, mice, rats, 
snakes and other living creatures have 
either jumped or fallen into the well and 
have becn unable to get out. To drink 
water containing their decaying bodies is 
not only extremely unpleasant, but it may 
be very dangerous as well. An open well 
should, therefore, be pumped dry and 
thoroughly cleaned before school opens. 
The top should be made entirely safe for 
little folks, and constructed so that sur- 
face and waste water can not carry with 
it into the drinking water the ——— 
of many dirty little feet. 

With a safe and clean water- eels 
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O sweet September! thy first 
breezes bring 
The dry leaf’s rustle and 
the squirrel’s laughter, 
The cool, fresh air, whence 
health and vigor spring, 
And promise of exceeding 
hereafter. 


joy 
George Arnold. 








wall-paper and 


D assured, it is next necessary to know 
* that the water is distributed in a 
cleanly manner. Every mother 
knows that if one child at school 
develops a cold, or a case of measles, 
whooping-cough, diphtheria or other com- 
municable disease, that it is likely to run 
through the entire school. What the 
mother may not know, is that these com- 
municable diseases are spread mainly by 
the secretions of the nose and throat, and 
that one of the commonest sources of 
spreading these infections is by the use of 
the common water pail and 
common drinking-cup. 

Sanitary water containers, 
supplied with an approved 
type of faucet, can be ob- 
tained from almost any hard- 
ware store. In the absence 
of this convenience, the 
school water pail should be 
supplied with a cover and a 
dipper which is not used for 
drinking. Each child should 
be required to bring his own 
cup and be taught never to 
use one belonging to another. 
If, in addition to this, the 
teacher is instructed how to 
look for the suspiciously red- 
dened eyes, the discharges 
rom the nose and throat and 
other signs of the first. stages 
of a disease, and to exclude 
children showing these symp- 
toms from school until the 
disease or the danger of in- 
fecting others is past, it will 
be possible for the school to 
go through the winter without 
an epidemic. Mothers must, however, 
cooperate with the teachers in order to 
make this possible. 

Quite as dangerous as the unclean water- 
supply is the open or insanitary toilet. 
There is almost nothing so dangerous to 
human beings as to take their own excreta 
in their food and drinking water. It is 
most unpleasant to think about, but 
typhoid fever and diarrheal diseases are 
contracted in that way. 

To be safe, a toilet needs to be fly-proof. 
Flies breed and thrive in an open privy. 
They fly into the schoolhouse, take a bath 
in the water pail and wipe their feet on the 
children’s lunch or on whatever food may 
be exposed to them. The result is, that 
infections present in the excreta can be 
and-are spread by flies. 

Another danger from the insanitary 
toilet is pollution of the water-supply by 
surface washing or through the ground. 
The presence of toilet. sewage in drinking 
water has been discovered by throwing 
powerful dyes in the toilet. Several days 
afterward these colors have been found in 
wells miles away, showing conclusively 
that the rains have washed the toilet 
sewage into the ground from which the 
wells drew their water-supply. In order 
to avoid this possibility, the toilet must 

Continued on page °9 
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GOSSARD 


Ideal Figure 
Large Above Waist 


Ideal Figure 
Large Below Waist 


Ideal Figure 
Short Heavy 
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must be properly corseted—for no 

woman ever looked well, or felt well 
or appeared to the best advantage, if she 
was wearing the wrong corset. 


Is the corset you have on F semaciy com- 
fortable?, Does it exactly fit your figure? 
Or does it “ride up” on your body and 
Ideal Average bulge the flesh at the waist, or push up 
Figure under the arms, or dig into your legs or do 
any of those distracting things that make 
yes uncomfortable and tire you out and give you that ‘‘corseted 
ook”’ that adds years to your apparent age? 
When you buy a corset you want one that is comfortable, one that 
will make the most of the natural grace of your figure, one that will 
wash well and wear well, one that will protect your health and eter- 
nally guard you against the injustice of looking older than you are. 


Buy a Gossard Corset 


Twenty years ago Mr. Gossard discovered in Paris a new kind 
of corset—a corset that laced in front, ig, for herself by a 
French Countess, the Countess Fould de Grasse. - Because this 
new principle in corsetry offered a protection to the health as 
well as to the ap ce, Mr. Gossard introduced it to American 
womanhood, and the practical artistry of Gossard designers has 
developed it to its present perfection. Your own family physician 
will agree with other undisputed medical authorities that the front 
lacing Gossard is the only corset that will give you ideal support. 


This matter of designing for your type is the whole secret. 
Gossard artists, afterstudying thousandsof women, classified them 
into nine Saute groups and created special models to take care of 
the partic needs of each group. There are Gossard Cor- 
sets ae just the ma hey aire ot yeas a maces ma 
to give you the pro roportions of the type to which you belong. 
Your Ceuarte ai te differently proportioned and differen 
boned from the corsets created for the other figure groups. 
Perhaps you have been buying your corset by waist measure alone. 
That is a fatal mistake an ) 

set discomforts. If you want an exactly-right corset, one that 


I: YOU want to look your. best, you 
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MISS JANE HILL, The H. W. Gossard 
1006a S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


inches; hips___™_ ——inehes. 
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Ideal Figure 
Tall Slender 


Comfortable, Graceful 
Sensible, Healthful Corsets 


_ Office, 1006a South 


one of the most common causes of cor- : 
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Please send me your free book, “You,” and tell me what style of corset to buy. I 














¥] 
Ideal Figure 
Short Slender 


Ideal Figure 
Short Waisted ~ 


Ideal Figure 
Curved Back 


will always be comfortable, one that will 
never need “breaking in,”’ all you need do is 
to select a Gossard designed for you. Itis 
sure to fit peffectly and “be absolutely 


comfortable every minute you have it on. 


Go to the Best Store You Know 
Do you realize for how little you can buy 





Ideal Figure 


these comfortable, graceful, sensible, beau- 
tiful Gossard Corsets?. You can get one for Tall Heavy 


as little as $2.00 up to any price you care F 
to pay. But no matter what you pay, the Gossard corsetiere 
who fits you will know types as well as corsets and will 


’ guarantee your satisfaction. 


Gossard Brassieres 

Gossard Brassieres like Gossard Corsets are designed for the 
needs of the nine figure grow The new Lon e models 
are priceless to the woman who heretofore has unable to 
find brassieres with special ing to support and flatten the 
diaphragm and with extra length to prevent them from slipping 
up over the lower tops of the modern corsets. Yet they are most 
reasonably priced within the reach of every purse. 


Miss Jane Hill 
If you have the slightest doubt about your type of figure, write 
to Miss Jane Hill, the Gossard Corset Speci whose years of 
experience are at your service. Use the coupon below, and be 
sure it is carefully filled in. Your corset problems will be treated 
entirely confidential by Miss Hill and your questions answered 
personally. “you” 


Miss Jane Hill has just completed a new book, “You,” that will 
be invaluable to any woman who seeks to understand her type 
ard find an unfailing method of becoming dress. A ony is 
yours for the asking, if you will address Miss Hill at our home 
ichigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill: 


The Be oe We GOs 8 A RD 
Chicago New York London Toronto Sydney 
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Buenos Aires 
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, 
am_______in height, weigh_______pounds, waist___minches, bust... | 
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[ Muffins, Wafers and Other Recipes | | 








Roger in the corn-patch, whistling negro 
songs ; 
Pussy by the nearthside, romping with the 
tongs ; 
Chestnuts in the ashes, bursting through the 
rind; 
Red leaf and gold leaf, rustling down the 
wind ; 
Mother “doing peaches,” all the after- 
noon— 
Don’t you think that Autumn’s pleasanter 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


than June? 


AKED apples sweetened with 

sugar do not agree with every 
one. filling the space from 
which the core is removed, with 
raisins. Cooked thus, they are 
especially desirable for those whose 
digestion is not very strong. 


Baked tomatoes with corn are 
in season: Cut the corn from the 
cob, scoop out the tomato pulp 
mix with the corn, season well a 
fill the tomatoes, which should be 
firm ones, not too ripe. Lay a 
slice of bacon over the top and 
bake until the tomatoes are soft. 


One-platter dinner of meat balls 
with vegetables: Chop one pound 
of lean, round steak, add two 
teaspoonfuls of chopped onion, 
one tablespoonful of drippi 


ppings, 
one nful of salt and one-fourth 
Mix and form 
Fry carefully, drain 
tter with 


teaspoonful of pepper. 
into small balls. 


well, and serve on a hot 
cooked peas, carrots and turnips. 


Sweet potato muffins are in season. To . 
make, use one and one-quarter cupfuls 
of flour, one ecupful of cooked sweet 
potatoes, four teaspoonfuls of baking- 


powder, one teaspoonful of salt, one y 
one cupful of mk or water, two tab 


nfuls of shortening. Sift together 
the dry ingredients. Add the sweet po- 


tatoes, mashed or riced. Add the liquid 


slowly, mixing®well. Then beat in the 
egg which well beaten. Finally, 
add the melted fat. Partly fill greased 
muffin pans and bake in a quick oven. 


Serve apple fritters with ham. Make 
the batter for the fritters with one cupful 
of sweet milk, two eggs beaten separately, 
one teaspoonful of sugar, a pinch of salt 
and two cupfuls of flour in which is sifted 
one teaspoonful of baking-powder. Pare, 
core and slice the apples in rings one-third 
of an inch thick, dip in batter and fry until 





A one-platter dinner looks well and saves wake 


brown in boiling fat. Serve sprinkled with 
sugar flavored with nutmeg or cinnamon. 


For an easily prepared dinner, remove 
the seeds from firm, ripe tomatoes, fill the 
cavities with cold cooked meat or stale 
bread, cut a mers “nage with ae — 
pepper and sprinkle the tops with grat 
cheese, or dot with, butter. Bake for 
thirty minutes, then place in the center of 
a platter. Surround the tomatoes with a 
ridge of mashed potatoes and around-the- 

tatoes place peas or beans that have 

mn cooked and seasoned. Cook the 
juice of the tomatoes and thicken to form 
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No more fires to build, bank or wat 
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a sauce, pour over the tomatoes and 
garnish platter with water-cress or parsley. 


Pigs in blankets make a good supper 


dish. To prepare them, lay large oysters 
in lemon-juice for ten minutes, season 
with salt and red pepper, then wrap each 
oyster in a thin slice of bacon, fastening it 
on with a wooden toothpick. Put a 
teaspoonful of butter in a hot pan and 
fry the “pigs” until their bacon blankets 
are crisp. Serve on buttered toast, and 
with the oysters serve brown bread. 
baked or creamed potatoes and 
cole-slaw or cabbage salad. 


To make peach pudding, pare, 
cut in halves and stone a dozen 
fine peaches. Boil a few of the 
pits in half a cupful of water, then 
take them out. Mix half a cupful 
of. sugar and_a tabl of 
flour; butter a deep pudding dish, 
put in layers of peaches, sprinkling 
over each layer the sugar and flour 
and dot with bits of butter. Pour 
over this the water in which the 
pits were boiled. Make a short 
cake crust, roll it an inch thick 
and lay over the fruit, making 
several incisions to allow the steam 
to escapé. Bake in a moderate 
oven. In serving, cut the crust in 
sections, put the fruit on top and 
cover with whipped or plain cream. 


Chicken gumbo is a favorite southern 
dish. To make, joint a fowl, season, fry 
the pieces for five minutes in butter or 
butter substitute, then put the chicken 
in a large kettle. Cook two sliced onions 
in the same fat and add to the chicken, 
add also one-half pound of diced salt 
pork. Add two quarts of water and 
simmer for two hours, then add two dozen 
young okra pods, half a green pepper 
(chopped) and a pint of sliced tomatoes. 
Simmer again until the bones can be 
removed from. the chicken, then add a 

int of grated sweet corn. Thicken the 
iquid with a tablespoonful each of flour 
and butter rubbed to a smooth paste, 
cook five minutes and serve hot. 


To cook cabbage ee ig place in an 
agate-ware or enameled kettle, with 
sufficient water, strongly salted. Bring 
the water to boiling point, then add the 
— cut in sections of convenient 
size he water may stop boiling for a 
few minutes, but over a hot fire it will 
boil again very quickly. Count time from 
the minute the water boils again, and 
twenty or twenty-two minutes later, take 
out the cabbage. Remember that the 
water must be boiling hard and kept 
boiling, that the water must be very salty, 
that the kettle should be kept uncovered 
and that the cabbage should be fresh and 
— Coo y this method, cabbage is 
geal digested and becomes a wholesome 


Make graham wafers for the school 
luncheons. The recipe ires one-half 
cupful of butter, one of sugar, one 


Graham flour, one 
oT bisashontts of soda, two tablespoon- 
fuls of milk 


Beat the butter to a cream, add the 
egg well beaten, and y beat in the 
. Dissolve the soda in a tablespoon- 
Gul cf water, and: 00d the miatiies tothe 
sugar and milk. Now work in sufficient 
Graham ‘flour (about three cupfuls) to 
nome ® Vey iff dough. Knead until the 
mixture will hold well together. Roll in a 
very thin. sheet, cut into squares, lift 
them carefully, place in a slightly greased 
pan, and bake in a moderate oven until 
oes done, t+ brown and crisp. 
This takes about.eight minutes. 
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Pickling and Preserving 


MATO conserve: Peel, cut into small 

ieces and remove seeds from twelve 
cupfuls of ripe tomatoes, add eight cupfuls 
of sugar, and the juice and grated rind of 
three oranges. Cook all together until as 
thick as jelly. Put in sterilized jars and 
seal with paraffin. 


Chutney is‘made thus: Chop together 
two dozen ripe tomatoes (medium) size, 
six onions, three red peppers (remove 
the seeds), one dozen tart apples and one 
cupful of finely cut celery. Add one 
pound of seedless raisins, two quarts of 
vinegar, three cupfuls of sugar and salt 
to taste. Combine the ingredients, and 
cook until chutney is thick and clear, then 
pour it into hot sterilized jars, and ‘seal. 


Excellent pepper relish is made of one 
peck of green tomatoes, four red peppers 
and four green peppers (omitting the 
seeds), two cupfuls of celery, two cupfuls 
of sliced onions, one-half cupful of salt, 
six cupfuls of vinegar, one-half cupful of 
mustard-seed and two cupfuls of brown 
sugar. Slice the vegetables and run 
them through a food-c r. Add the 
salt and allow to stand ‘all night. Next 
morning drain off the liquid, add the 
other ingredients and cook until vege- 
tables are soft. Bottle and cork tightly. 


Preserved citron: The commercial 
product sold at grocery stores is the 
eandied rind of a certain citrus fruit, not 
generally grown. Citron preserves are 
made of the citron melon thus: Wash the 
citron, ~ bgt remove — cut in 
strips an J one pound of sugar 
to each rome of citron ial alow to stand 
over night in a large bowl. Next mornin 
place over the fire, add a small piece o 
“ingerroot, and when nearly done, add 
«me thinly sazed lemon to each three 
pounds of citron. Cook slowly ‘antil the 
fruit is transparent and the sirup thick, 
then pack in jars and seal. 


Plain cucumber pickles: When but a 
few pickles can be made at a time, the 
following recipe is invaluable: As the 
cucumbers ri place in a jar and cover 
with cold water to find out how much 
vinegar will be needed. Then make a 
brine strong enough to bear an egg, heat 
the brine and pour over the cucumbers. 
Let stand over night, then pour off, make 
a new brine, heat and pour over the cucum- 
bers, allow to stand over night and next 
day reheat this brine and allow to stand 
over night again. The next day remove 
cucumbers from the brine, wash in cold 
water and pack in quart jars. Place a 
small piece of horseradish and a piece of 
red pepper to each jar. Boil the required 
amount of vinegar with spices to taste. 
Fill up jars with the hot vinegar and seal 
tightly. Nasturtium seeds may be added 
if desired, and sweet pickles can be made 
by adding brown sugar to the vinegar. 

A recipe for piccalilli, which is highly 
praised requires one-half gallon of 
cider vinegar, seven ounces of Sa agg: 
yellow mustard, two tabl uls of 
salt, one and one-half pounds of sugar, 
one-fourth pound of mustard-seed, four 
green and two red peppers (remove 
seeds), one pint of onions, one pint 
of carrots (sliced, boiled and cut into 
small pieces), one pint of lima beans, 
one pint of corn (cut from the cob after 
boiling three minutes), one large head of 
cauliflower and two level tablespoonfuls 
of ‘tumeric. Boil the carrots, beans and 
cauliflower in ay. salted water until 
tender, but not soft. Break the cauliflower 


into small pieces. Chop the peppers into 
i peel and scald th 


*y: 


e onions. 
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For You, Also 


Prettier teeth—whiter, cleaner, safer 


Look about you and you'll see glis- 
tening teeth on every side today. 

Teeth which once were dingy now 
have luster. And women smile to 
show them. 


The reason is this: A new way has 
been found to fight film on teeth, and 
millions now employ it. It is also at 
your command—a free test. So don’t 
envy such teeth, but get them. 


That cloudy film 


There forms on your teeth a vis- 
cous film. You can feel it now. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. 

That film absorbs stains. Then, if 
left, it forms the basis of dingy coats, 
including tartar. That’s why teeth 
don’t shine. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. It 
holds the acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed by 
millions in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles, which 
ed escape, are now traced to that 

m, 


Now we combat it 


Old methods of brushing are not 
sufficiently effective. So nearly every- 
body suffers from it more or less. 

But dental science, after long re- 
search, has found two film combat- 
ants. Able authorities have proved 
their efficiency, Now leading dentists 


all the world over are urging their 
daily use. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on ern knowledge. 
The name is Pepsodent. These two 
great film combatants are embodied 
in it. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent is based on modern den- 
tal research.. It corrects some great 
mistakes made in former dentifrices. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits which may otherwise 
cling and form aci 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s agent for 
——— acids which cause tooth 

ecay. 


Thus Pepsodent gives a manifold 


power to these great tooth-protecting 
agents in the mouth. 


Watch them whiten 


Pepsodent will bring to any home 
a new dental era. Millions of people 
have learned this, and now enjoy its 
benefits. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 


One week will convince you that 
you and yours should use this method 
always. Cut out the coupon now. 





Pepsadéni 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now endorsed by authorities 
and advised by leading dentists 
mearly all: the world over. All 


' 10-Day Tube Free ™ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 258, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
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druggists supply the large tube. 


ONLY ONE TUBE TOA FAMILY =~ * 
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Such Solid Comfort 
Only 20c a Day 


Also Sofa and Chair to match. Made in our 
own great upholstering factory. 1200 other 
attractive furnishings and this comfy Rocker 
shown in our latest, big, 104 page to 
Better Homes. All on convenient monthly pay- 
ments. Let this book help you in furnishing 
one or several rooms. ousands of home- 
lovers have profited. Check below offer in- 
terested in. 


Lower Prices Now _ On 
(_] Furnishings (C) Symphonic Player Pianes 
(_) Symphonic Pianos Phonographs 
(Check offer and mail ad Today) 

Let us quote our money-saving Factory-to- 

Family —— on these Furnishings and famous 
Musical Instruments. 

1 to 4 Years Time to Pay 


Mail this ad—check offer—and give full name 
and address NOW for Big F Book. _ 


Letthtit Co me. 


Desk FFI-922 Buffalo, N. Y., Peoria & Chicago, Mi. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Clubs and Club Work 
By Aunt Harriet 


ILL you please tell us how to organize 
a club and suggest some g sub- 
jects for club work? Committee. 


Without knowing your resources it is 
rather difficult to prepare a definite program. 
a the July, 1921, issue of The Farm Journal 

t women’s clubs work for 
the adoption in their particular states of the 
Sheppard-Towner maternity bill, for uniform 
child labor laws, marriage laws and divorce 
laws, bringing to pass a condition where all 
states have the same marriage license laws, 
prohibiting the marriage of the unfit, and 
making it impossible for one state to grant 
a divorce which has been refused by another 
state. Child welfare presents a wide field 
and should sgn ¢ the the — of pre-natal 
care, the care and m Se! infants, proper 
food and clothing on school children, child 
training, toys, books, school problems, in- 
eluding school luncheons, proper #chool 
buildings, the relations of parents and 
teachers, studies, a public health nurse, also 
moving pictures.. Helpful bulletins on these 
subjects can be had free from the state 
agricultural colleges and from the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor ‘and the 
States Relations Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 

Other subjects include house planning and 
home making with decorations and furnish- 
ings, conveniences and labor-saving devices. 

The study of clothing would include its 
history (first materials used, leaves, skins, 
bark, wool, cotton, flax); its urpose; the 

opment of the textile industry (from 
= products to factory seodenkas the 
rment-making industry. The Consumer's 
ona its label and what it stands for. 
Tenement-house work, sweat-shop labor. 
Shopping, the knowledge of materials, atti- 
tude of the buyer toward sales people, 
materials, their adulterants, judgment in 
selection, color, design, trimmings. Hygiene 
of clothing, health requirements and con- 
ditions, infection and sterilization. The 
cost of clothes, wearing qualities, appropriate 
dress. Consumer's responsibility in selection, 
care, cleaning and laundering. Home-made 
garments or ready-made garments? 

For a social meeting in connection with 
such a program, give a costume party. 
Storerooms and attics will usually provide 
sufficient old-fashioned clothing to make such 
an affair enjoyable. Music, refreshments 
and games should be in yp | with the old- 
time dress. An exhibition of old needlework 
might be included. A very practical part of 
such a program would be an exhibition of 
samples of various materials, labeled as to 
- era and color. All qualities should be 

hown. We can learn much more from the 
“feel” of adulterated silk, than we’can from 
descriptions, so the display should include 
not only pure silk, but that which is loaded 
with tin, sil k made from wood fiber and a 
highly mercerized cotton imitation. Linen, 
linen finished and linen and cotton mixtures 
as well as worsted, wool and shoddy fabrics 
should also be shown. 

Copies of famous paintings, showing cos- 
tumes of various countries and periods, ‘can 
be purchased for a penny or two, each. It is 
interesting to trace in these old masterpieces 
the origin of some feature of modern dress. 
An interesting paper might be written on the 
origin or reasons for certain styles 

A series of articles entitled “How To 
Organize a Club” will appear in The Farm 
Journal very shortly. R for conducting 
a meeting, together with a model form for 
constitution and by-laws, are included. We 
can furnish these articles complete in leaflet 
form for ten cents a copy. 


How does one drink coffee and chocolate 
in a hotel dining-room? Afraid to Try. 
Tea, coffee and chocolate should never be 
poured into the ry either at home or in a 
— place. A beverage is first sipped 
rom a spoon in order to test’ for heat and 
sweetening, and when it has cooled suffi- 
ciently and is sweetened to taste, it can be 
taken from the cup. et over ty idan that 
there should be one form of table manners for 
home and another for hotels. Unless one 
practises good manners all the time it is im- 
possible to eat properly on special occasions. 
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and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble, but answers as will bene- 
fit the largest of people 


be given 
For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
Gddoninnd enmelone te Amt Elaeviet, ts oles. 
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Made $400 
In 39 Days ! 










You, Too, Can Make Big Money 
your trlents tad acigtbors., ‘Yor light to 
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time profits. Write today for Lamp and 
Lantern catalog and free ontiit offer 




















E. S. GIVENS, 225 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 
SPECIAL OFF - to introduce our goods 














— etc. Beautiful for 
table. Send $1, cash, money order or 


check. We'll ship at once, all charges 
repaid east of the Miss. If west, add tee. 
tage. Safe delivery guarante Money 


if you’re not d 
Dept. B9 Trenton, N.Jo 


Agents: ‘Big Money 


ne | orders for — Handje Cutlery Set. 

Brand New. mdles made of pure aluminum. 

Will not bob heat Can't come apart. Written 

—- with each set. 

ou take orders. We 
deliver and collect. 


PAY YOU DAILY 
Die anton needed. 
money for spare 
time. Write today for 
agency and sample. 
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Keeping Account of Your 
Canned Goods 


Dp? you keep a record of your canning 
activities? It is well to know just 
how much food has been prepared for 
future use, and to know also how rapidly 
it is being used. One housewife has worked 
out a system which suits her; you may 
find it satisfactory also. She keeps a large 
sheet of white paper, neatly ruled, both 
horizontally and vertically, tacked up on 
the inner side of the pantry door. On the 
left side of this sheet is a list of names of 
the vegetables and fruit which she has 
canned, and after each name there are 
numerous little black marks, some of them 
crossed off. 

The housewife explains her system 
thus: “Every time I put up a jar of any- 
thing I put down a mark, to represent 
that jar. The figure 1 represents a quart 
jar, the figure 0 represents a pint. During 
the winter, when I use a jar of canned 
goods, I cross off one of these marks. It is 
really very simple. 

“T put five marks in a column, you see 
to facilitate counting. It is easier and 

uicker to count by fives than by ones. 

or the same reason, to facilitate counting 
I begin at the right to mark off my used 
jars. Do you understand?” 


If the Can Bulges, Throw 
Contents Away 


If the cover of a tin can bulges, throw the 
contents away; the food has — and 
is no longer fit for eating. Poultry fed on 
such food will die in a few hours. 

If you have any doubts concerning food 
which has been packed in glass, there is 
but one safe way to detect poisonous con- 
ditions, and that is to send a sample of 
the food you suspect to your state college 
bacteriologists for examination. Food 
which is likely to cause poisoning is very 
often not noticeably altered in appearance, 
odor or taste. It pays to play safe in this 
matter. 

To freshen the flavor of canned fruit, 
open the can several hours before the 
fruit is to be used, drain the sirup and 
reheat it, adding a little more sugar. Pour 
the sirup, boiling hot, over the fruit, and 
let it chill before it is served. 

Food which has been canned in tin 
should be removed from the tin imme- 
diately after the can is opened. Vege- 
tables, as well as fruit, are improved in 
flavor if exposed to the air (but not to the 
dust) for an hour or two before being used. 
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New Bargain Book 
Showing Advance 
NEW YORK STYLES 
for Fall and Winter 
ERE you will find all of the charming 
New York Styles—the very cream of Fifth 
Avenue Fashions selected by our experts 


from among the choicest, newest and most desir- VA 
able offerings in the New York market. Kk 


And every one is an exceptional value—every one a 
bargain we are proud to offer to the old and new friends 
of The Charles William Stores. This money-saving book 
of nearly 800 pages offers you a splendid selection to 
choose from—Wearing apparel for women, misses, girls 
and for men and boys—clothing for dress, work, school 
or play—and all at ree that reflect our ideal location 
here in the center of the world’s market-place and con- 
sequently our exceptional buying facilities, 


Send for your FREE copy of this book—with- 
out obligation—mail coupon today. 


We Pay Delivery Charges on Practically 
All Style Merchandise. 


This Bargain Book Late Styles — ¥ 
Will Save You Money On Baz — 


Clothing for the entire family, on Furniture, Draperies, 3! 0! distinctive New 
Carpets and Piece Goods, Drugs, Toys, Jewelry, Automo- ao ae yon ae 
bile. Tires and Accessories, Carpenters’, Machinists’, enduring materials. 
Painters’, and Plumbers’ Supplies and Tools and on hun- Splendidly finished 


" and becomingly 
dreds of other articles, trimmed. 


To our present customers this book will be | ¥.s# 10 $00.0 
mailed without request before Aug. 15th. 9° "315M o S01 


The 


LIAM STORES 
New York City 
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MAIL THIS OR SEND POSTAL TODAY 
THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, 861 Stores Building, New York City. 


Name. 


Please send me Free your New Fall and Winter Bargain Book including New York Styles. 
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Thresholds Smile! 


Why do thresholds always look so 
old and worn? Look at yours at 
the front door and see how months 
of scuffing have worn through its 
original surface. Look at the 
thresholds throughout the house 
and see how they too show utter 


et, it’s asimple matter to make 
athreshold smile likenew. With a 
can of Univernish and a soft 
varnish brush, you can do it in five 
minutes. And the surface will 
wear! Of course Univernish won’t 
turn white. Soap and boiling 
i even strong 
ammonia can’t affect its radiant 


Murphy Univernish is the result 
of same skill and artistry in 
varnish making which have made 
three generations of master paint- 


surface that shows the heavy hand 
of wear. Comes clear and in six 


Paint Your Car with 
Murphy Da-cote 


2,000,000 motorists say it’s , 
No skill is required. Brush see 
quckiy disappear, forming a sur- 
ace radiant and hard as glass! 
Da-cote is Murphy Varnish colored 
with finest pigments. It dries 
overnight. Comes black and 

and im ten popular colors. 
implements and 
other outdoor surfaces. 


Murphy Varnish’ Company 


The 
Dougall Varnish Co., Limited, Montreal 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Sewing Suggestions 
for September 


WO materials are combined in ladies’ 
dress No. 4082, an excellent model for 
stout or mature figures. The combina- 
tion of materials is well managed, the 


vest and side portions being made of 
t 


stri gingham, the rest of dress of 
= ag ray. The pattern could be 
used for silk and woolen materials as well, 
or could be made up in a combination of 
gin ming f the one-piece d 

Pp eature of the on ress 
shown in No. 4081, is the long-waisted 
effect in the front. The pattern is de- 
velo in checked gingham, with narrow 
bands of plain chambray. The collar, 
cuffs and string belt are white. Silk or 


woolen materials would look equally well 
made in this style. 
While dress No. 4079 is made of batiste, 


the materials mentioned above could be 
used also. The collar is made of white 
sa and bound with the dress mate- 
ial. pattern was designed for misses 
and small women, and provides for the 


new wristlength sleeves, as well as for- 


short sleeves. 

An overblouse which can be made of 
tricolette, } silk, de Chine or 
cotton oe is illustra in No. 4071. 
The pattern provides for regulation, boat- 
shaped or V-neck and the sleeves are open 


from the wrist to the bend of the arm. 
Beads or embroidery furnish the trimming. 

The attractive cover-all apron pictured 
in No. 4099 is made of unbleached muslin, 
the edges finished with several rows of 
runhing stitch done in red embroidery 
cotton. Any other apron materials could 
be used. 

Girls’ dress No. 4085 affords unusual 
opportunities for using short lengths of 
material. The dress could be made of one 
material throughout, or a combination of 
two materials. The skirt could be pieced 
under the tucks if necessary, and while the 
waist and panels are shown cut in one, the 
panels could be joined to the waist, the 
seam being eoncealed by a belt or by em- 
broidery. 

The waist in girls’ dress No. 4084 is 
made of wool plaid, the plaited skirt is 


made of plain material. A plain waist 


and plaid or striped skirt would also look 
well. The pattern can be used for me- 
dium weight cotton materials as well as 
for wool. 

Rose-patterned chintz was used for 
girls’ dress No. 4089. Gingham, chambray 
and soft woolen aan could also be 


Girls’ dress No. 4086 suggests the 
smock style and is made of plain and 
figured percale. Any cotton or woolen 
materials of medium weight can be made 
up in this style. 

Boys’ suit No. 4092 is sure to please, 
and can be made of galatea, kindergarten 
cloth, linen, chambray or serge. 

‘A warm sack and comfortable little 
shoes for baby are pictured in No. 4106. 
The sack is double-breasted and can be 
made of flannel or any soft woolen ma- 
terial, the edges finished with brier- 
stitching. An old felt hat will provide 
sufficient material for the shoes, if the 
soles and sides are cut from the crown and 
the fronts cut from the sides or brim. 
The tops of long chamois lisle or kid gloves 
can also be utilized for baby shoes, 

The long “string” belts or sashes are 
made thus: Cut a strip of the material 
the desired ee and width, fold through 
the middie and sew up the seam. Fasten 








The Farm Journal Patterns 
A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
1922 Fall and Winter Catalog, contain- 
i of ladies’; misses’ and children’s 
30 embroidery stitches. 
Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
‘West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Adv. 
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a bodkin securely to one end, thas QQ —————E—E————E=E=E=E=E=E=E 
the bodkin through the belt until it comes 
out at the other end. In this way the 
belt is easily turned right side out. Press 
flat and slip-stitch neatly across the ends. 

When making children’s dresses of col- 
ored, washable materials, sew a small piece 
on the wrong side of pocket or hem. It 
will fade like the dress and will be conve- 
nient when mending a tear or worn place. 
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Almost Free 
Our New Hand Mop 


Read This Great 
Introductory Offer 


We will send = this big, new, fluffy, 50c 
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bottle of 


\NONND NRE, 


MOP POLISH 


Goes Twice as Far 


We only ask you tc send us the top ss @ car- 
ton of — han id Veneer or Liquid Veneer 
Mop Polish to pay pestoge s3 and ca 
ing. This is = temporary offer 

withdrawn very shortly, hence = bs alg 
below, and act quickly. 

The Hand Mop is a wonderful help in reac 
those hard-to-get-at like banisters, r 
ings, chair spindles, fluting, crevices and cor- : 
ners. Itisa a labor saver on large surfaces € 
such as automobiles. 4 
You will be delighted with the ee way ii mid 

Veneer Mop P will transf. 

scratched surfaces to their original ay = 

finish, leaving a high, dry lustre poh is ish. 


And don’t f Veneer. O 
the mark “yg ome Ne It sien, 
polishes, preserves and beautifies pianos, furniture, 
saew » sutomobiles, all at one sweep of the 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
76 Liquid Veneer Bldg, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo Specialty Co., a 
375 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. | 
Seneiemens Rncloesd find 20 (he | 
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F you wish a shade 

that day by day 
gives silent, depend- 
able, unnoticed ser- 
vice, simply insist on 
Hartshorn Shade Roll- 
ers. They insure the 
smoothness of action 
that means the ab- 
solute elimination of 
your shade troubles. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


The Bible’s Nonconformist 


A plea for conformity with the purposes and will of God instead of man— 
the ninth in the series of sermons by famous.preachers 


“Be not fashioned according to this 
world: but be ye transformed by the 
waomine your mind, that ye may 
prove what is the good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God.’”’— Rom. 12: 2. 


UL’S mighty argument through all 
the early chapters of the Book of 
Romans, is to make clear the fact 

that salvation is not by works of the law, 
but by the grace of God. His whole 
theme is the mystery of redemption in 
Christ the Lord. At the close of his argu- 
ment comes this final exultant burst of 
praise: 

“© the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and the knowledge of 
God! how unsearchable are his judg- 
ments, and his ways past tracing out! 
For who hath known the mind of the 
Lord? or who hath been his counsel- 
lor? Or who hath first given to him, 
and it,shall be recompensed unto him 
again? For of him, and through him, 
and to him, are all things: to whom 
be glory forever. Amen.” 

And then, with such a basis of argu- 
ment and exultation, there comes the 
sublime character call of the familiar and 
loved twelfth chapter of Romans, with its 
thrilling opening, exhortation, “T beseech 

ou therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, to present your bodies a_ living 
sacrifice’—an altar offering. And then, 
to get his a into the concrete, to 
picture just what he meant-by a life so 
offered, he utters his challenge for the 
Bible’s nonconformist as he pleads, “Be 
not conformed according to this world: 
but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your mind, that ve may prove what is the 
oe Papa acceptable and perfect will of 


HAT is a_ nonconformist? _ The 
dictionary tells us that a noncon- 
formist is “one who does not conform to 


some law or usage, especially to some 


ecclesiastical law,” or ‘“‘specifically (in 


English history) one of those c 
who refused “4 subscribe to the of 


Uniformity passed in 1662, apne 


in the Book of Common Prayer.” 

It is clear, therefore, by extension of the 
thought, that a nonconformist is one who 
breaks with the established order—one 
who sets at naught authorities—one who 
blazes his own trail—an independent in 


: 
i 
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By Dr. Charles S. Medbury 


and social realm we will look the multi- 
tude in the face, and boldly, because of 
a sense of indebtedness to God, and of 
obligations, too, to our own best selves, 
we will be nonconformists. 

It is strange beyond all words how 
courage often dies within us when things 
of God are involved. Men who can face 
the shock and shell of battle-fields weaken 
before the superior smile of some silly 





We resume this month the Farm 
Journal series of sermons, inter- 
rupted for several issues during 
the summer. Dr. Medbury has 
been since 1904 pastor of the 
University Church of Christ, of 
Des Moines, and represents the 
important mid-western religious 
body known as the Disciples of 
Christ. He has had a wide and 
varied experience as pastor, Chau- 
tauqua speaker, insurance agent, 
Spanish War chaplain, and mem- 
ber of many boards of his church. | 

The last three sermons of our | 
series of twelve will appear in 
successive issue@s. | 




















social set. Women who are glorious in 

ualities of mind and heart often join in 
the laugh that belittles some struggle of 
faith, lest the “they say” of associates 
shall pronounce them prudes. No wonder 
that a multitude of our boys and girls 
lack the courage of the open pronounce- 
ment of their devotion! 

The need is for an emphasis of the glory 
of the nonconformist! He refuses the 
toning and shaping influences of the world 
about him. e refuses to be plastic in 
the hands of associates. In the integrity 
of his own holy purposes he is glad to 
stand alone. While the world calls for 
conformity—many weakly cryin “you 
must do so and so—everybody a — 
he heeds heaven’s plea for nonconformity, 
and brings his y as an altar offering, 
bearing radiant testimony. 


r bape nonconformist of this day has 

glorious comradeship. Moses was a 
nonconformist. Every worldly suggestion 
would have impelled him to take advan- 
tage of the riches and the pomp and parade 
of the palace of Pharaoh. Ins he is 
found “refusing to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, and choosing rather 
to share ill treatment with the people of 
God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin 
fora season. Daniel was a nonconformist. 





Earth sets a task to every soul 
| That in her realm belongs; 
| For one, to dig her ditches; 
| For one, to sing her songs; 
| One thunders in her forums; 
| One makes her forge fires glow; 
One lulls a child to slumber, 
| With music soft and low; 
| To one, she holds with partial hand, | 
| The bauble called Success; 
| While others ply her hardest tasks 
For laborers’ pay—or less; 
| Yet when she’s had her way with us, 
Her glory’s not the test; 
They only fail, who labor here, 
Who fail to do —— best. 





Apportioned daily provision from the 
bounty of the royal house, he “‘pur- 
posed in his heart that he would not 
defile himself with the king’s dainties 
nor with the wine which he drank.” John 
was a nonconformist, turning to the deserts 
to get away from the slavish submission to 
forms that marked his day. Paul was a 
nonconformist, counting everything that 
the old world could give—the fleeting 
treasures for which multitudes were giving 
their lives—only “‘refuse” that he might 
gain Christ. The whole apostolic group, 
the majesty of whose testimony the who. 
world attests, was a nonconformist group. 
Hear them cry as the pressure of the wor! 
is brought upon them: ‘Whether it is 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto 
you rather than unto God, judge ye: for 
we can not but speak the things which 
we saw and heard.” In modern days 
Luther was a nonconformist and t 
Wesleys and Thomas and Alexander 
Campbell and the great host of white- 
souled men and women who have beaten 
back the jeers and the pity of the world 
and have gone into the waste places of 
earth to reshape civilization. 

All these, in the strong language of 
the great apostle, refused to be “con- 
formed,” ‘fashioned,’ shaped and toned 
by worldly influences. In vigor of soul 
they asserted themselves, were true to 
the light within them and have left the 
world enriched by examples of heroism 
and consecration. 


HE man who would know what Paul 
expects, from the life for which he is 


appealing in the opening paragraph of the 
twelfth + Reve of Romans, must read the 
rest of it. Space does not permit full 
analysis of it here. We may only note 
a few outstanding things. he noncon- 
formist is a man whose love is “‘without 
hypocrisy.”” The world may “make be- 
lieve.” It may pretend affection. He 
will not. The nonconformist will “abhor 
that which is evil and cleave to that which 
is good.” With him there will be no 
half-way ground—no compromising. He 
will not seek to be neutral in moral and 
spiritual realms. He is not “slothful” but 
“fervent in spirit.” The world may say, 
as it often does say of Christian enter- 
prises, that there is “no use” in this or 
that. The nonconformist sticks by his 
task, diligently and sacrificially. He is a 
man “rejoicing in hope; patient in tribula- 
tion; continuing steadfastly in prayer; 
communicating to the necessities of the 
saints; given to hospitality.” No wonder 
the world can’t fashion him! Worldly 
forces can’t work on a man on his knees! 
There is no possible effective opposition 
to a life that is constantly intent upon 
service! And so it is clear through the 
chapter. This man blesses them that 
persecute him. He blesses and. will not 
curse. “ The world calls him a fool and 
bids him avenge himself or “get even.” 
But the nonconformist breaks with all 
this and is glorious. He rejoices with those 
who rejoice and weeps with the ; 
His mind is not set on high things of this 
world, but he stoops, without knowing he 
stoops, to lowly things. ~He can not be 
driven to return evil for evil, though the 
forces of the world bid him do so. 

takes thought for things honorable and 
lives at e with am —. Ans — 
enemy eo ps scouts) world’s 


_-suggestion of taking advantage, but feeds 


him and when he thirsts ‘he hurries te 


give him drink. F 
Such is the Bible nonconformist in his 

daily life. He, as he reveals his Lord, is 

the supreme need of the world. 
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Young man, the only difference between a rut 
and the grave is that the grave is deeper. 
say, get out of the rut. Do the work you like. 


SSC SESSC ESTEE ERO SS ESE: 





Now, I will guarantee 
Sweeney graduates. 







a real job to qualified 


Learn the auto and tractor 


business. Learn a trade. Eight weeks course 


leads to employment. 
Kansas _ City. 


Free Railway fare to 


Wonderful offer to you from 


world famous Million-Dollar trade school. 


and selling 





Ask any Sweeney man. They are in good 
positions all over the country. Repairing 


autos. Driving cars and 


Be independent. Learn a trade. Be ame- trucks. Mechanics. Running garages, 
chanic, Get into the auto business. You can tire shops, battery shops. Welders. 
earn big money. You can travel and see the MHandling radio supplies. 
rae helped £0,000 " es a real see 
ave he ,000 men to suc- in the Sweene chool. 
cess. This Million-Dollar trade “Table of Wages ~ World’s finest catia. 
school is the greatest success fac- Paid in Auto- Fine associates. Healthful 
tory you ever saw. The way to mobile Business surroundings. Entertain- 
learn is easy. You don’t need any Chauffeurs $90 to $150 ment after working hours. 
experience. I teach with tools not Truck Driver $125 Instructors who take person- 
books. You learn your trade by Tire suas oni al interest in you. Free 
actually doing the work. Welders $140 te $200 radio course. Big radio 
You have a right to make a suc- Battery men $150 to $200 broadcasting station. Call 
cess of your life. Make a start Auto ae — is WHB. 
webs I'd os to show you what Auto Electrician $225 I am now paying your Rail- 
thousands of men just in your Tractor Engineer $10 a day road fare to Kansas City and 
position have done as a result of Garage Mgr. $150 to $400 giving a free radio course. 
the Sweeney system of practical Demonstrator No extras. No books. You 


instruction. It’s a shame for you 
to stick in a rut or work at jobs 
you don’t really like. 


Simply send name to- 
day for my big 72- 
page catalog. Shows 


hundreds of pictures 
of men at work in the school. T 
about wages, profits, opportunities in auto 


and tractor business. Explains s 


how you learn. Interestin 


to this big school. 


want to know about, including al 
new radio details. Includes con 
for employment. 
tion. 
will do. 


the first step. Don’t 


YF SCO, OF BUTE TON OS ie te 


letters from 
graduates telling how they made good. Shows 
how men come from all over the world 
Makes you want to 
join the crowd. Tells everything you 


No cost, no obliga- 
Clip the coupon or a postcard 
Get the catalog now—that’s 
ut it off one 
minute. . No colored students accepted. 


E. J. SWEENEY, President 


LEARN A TRADE 








\ Salesman $150 to $500 - 





tell it all here, 
Investigate this real opportunity. 


Tells all 
tep by step 


1 the 
tract 


Li 


are sure of getting a job 
when you graduate. I can’t 
but send for my big catalog. 


Get 
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or Big Offer and Catalog Mail This Coupon 


EMORY J. SWEENEY, President 
Dept. 1061 Sweeney Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Pao Send me Free Catalog and Your Guaranteed Job Offer, 
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We do not know whether we would trust our baby in this motor 
carriage or not. Speed limit is five miles. It’s an English idea, 
and the nurse seems to like it, anyway © Kadel & Herbert 
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Here they are picking mushrooms grown in underground caves in Chatillon, 
France. Looks like a good crop © Kadel & Herbert 
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This is the gateway to the palace of the Persian Xerxes, who tried to conquer Greece. Think how . Pag age | pase + ae = 
enormous the palace must have been if these are only the gates © Underwood & Underwood thinlis we auuty semneliens talk with Hla 
©) Underwood & Underwood 
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Your Picture Page 




















aoe pe bane we ave hock to eee eae ms ~ ; 
Se ae coke cae ae aa, ged ae Two young American eagles almost ready to fly from their nest at Mt. Desert, Me. The 


little like 1850, but the girls were not so pretty then 
alorasel 2 Underwood ora parent birds-use the same nest year after year. It looks like it! © Underwood & Underwood 
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ESSEX COACH $129 
































Its owners like it—the 
best test of all 








A Few of the Many Who 
Praise It 


“This little Coach is a revelation. Handles 
easier, runs smoother than any car I ever 
owned. I don’t think I will ever want to 
drive a big car again.” 

F. CODA, 

Jenks & Muir Mfg. Co., Detroit 


“We are highly pleased with the Essex 
Coach. We like, especially, its simplicity; 
ease in operation, gas mileage, and price. 
I do not know of a car where you get as 
much for the money invested.” 
FRED E. BODIE, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


“After owning various multi-cylinder cars, 
I was a bit skeptical whether I could be 
satished with the four-cylinder Essex 
Coach. Have had ample opportunity to 
test its worth, and must admit everything 
is on the favorable side of the ledger. 
Economical in upkeep, satisfactory gas 
and oil mileage, and power and speed 
aplenty. In short a ‘delight’ from every 
standpoint.” 

F. O. HANSON, 

253 W. Utica St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Touring Car, $1095 





Cabriolet, $1195 


Driving an Essex is so 
free iH fuss and effort 
that every owner praises 
that remarkable differ- 
ence. The hours they 
spend in their cars, 
above all, are comfort- 
able hours. Controls 
are easy and natural. 
One is hardly conscious 
the hand directs them. 
Gears shift as easily as 
lifting a fork at table. 
Light-steering as a bi- 
cycle. Light pressure 
operates brakes and 
clutch. 


ESSEX MOTORS—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Coach, $1295 


And so reliable that 
thousands go out from 
the salesroom and serve 
for thousands of miles 
without returning for 
even a minor adjust- 
ment. That, too, is an 
experience not com- 
mon to motor car 
owners. 


Drive the Essex. It is 
altogether different 
from any car you have 
ever driven. It will de- 
light—and tempt ‘you. 
Any dealer will be glad 
to arrange such a ride. 





Freight and Tax Extra 
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Cr eams 


Pa st ty 
You can 
possess the ap- 
pealing beauty of 
soft, smooth, perfect 


HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM 


not only improves the cgmplexion but 

keeps the arms and hands attractive. It 
softens the cuticle in manicuring and re- 
lieves tenderness. Men use it after shaving skin and charming 
for skin-comfort, to soften and heal. Skin ‘ 

which has become roughened, irritated by sun, complexion thru the use 
wind or dust, chapped, skin and other un- of the Hinds Cream 
natural conditions are alleviated quickly by 
Hinds Cream ; its faithful use soon restores the 
skin to the clear, soft beauty of perfect heaith. 


Toilet Requisites. 


The Powder Base—Perfection—So many patrons of our Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream are now using it asa dase for face powder, and with such gratifying results, that 
we are urging you to give it a trial. ”T'will cost you only a few cents fora trial bottle 
and the process is extremely simple. Just moisten the skin with the cream and allow 
it to nearly dry, then dust on the powder. It will adhere wonderfully and remain in 
perfect condition longer than any other base we kuow of, The cream and powder will 
prevent the skin from becoming rough or chapped. 
Home Demonstration Bottle, actual size RE SOLS ws 
illustrated, 10c. postpaid. 


HINDS Cold CREAM contains the same essen- 
tials as the liquid cream and is valuable for its cleansing, 
healing qualities. Good for baby’s skin troubles. A 
perfect massage cream, semi-greaseless; improves the 
complexion. 
Home Demonstration Tube, actual 
size illustrated, 10c postpaid 


HINDS Disappearing CREAM is grease- 
. less, rarely delicate, softening, refining — pro- 
tects the complexion and adds charm. A per- 
fect base for face powder. Relieves <‘catchy fin- 
gers” while you sew, without soiling the fabric. 
Home Demonstration Tube, actual 
size illustrated, 10c postpaid 







































HINDS Cre-Mis FACE POWDER, impzl- 
pably fine and soft. Its delicate tints blend to produce 
the coveted effect and, with its subtle and distinctive 
fragrance, enhance the charm of every woman who 
uses it— white, flesh, pink, brunette. Large box 60 
cents, Trial box, 15 cents. Sample, 2 cts, 
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cra swe mip 











Write us at once, enclosing money order 
or stamps. | We guarantee satisfaction. 


A. S. HINDS CO., 
DEPT. 46, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Large Pores 


and Wrinkles 






HEN the word astringent is used in 
connection with cosmetics, it means 
something which closes the large pores of the 
skin, or tightens the lax muscles of the face. 
An astringent of some sort should be kept on 
hand at all times, for even the young and 
fresh-faced woman needs one occasionally. 
For ordinary purposes, a little tincture of 
benzoin is very good. This can be poured 
into the rinse water—which of course should 
be cold—and the face bathed with this 
mixture. Half a dozen drops of the benzoin 
me be enough for the ordinary sized wash- 
sin. 

Used thus, benzoin will close the pores. Hf 
the pores of the face are enlarged, use twice 
as much, or better yet, mix half an ounce 
of simple tincture of benzoin with six ounces 
of rose-water and keep in a bottle. After 
rinsing the face in cold water, shake the 
bottle to be sure the contents are well mixed 
and pat a little of this over the skin, letting 
it remain on to dry. Apply with a bit of 
absorbent cotton. 


This treatment will help prevent wrinkles 


and sagging muscles, because it is good for 
the skin and because all good care wards off 
the fatal day when middle age shows in the 
lines of the face. But if you already have 
wrinkles and lax muscles and want something 
stronger, try ice as a massage. Ice is a 
,powerful astringent. It brings the blood to 
“the skin, inducing a better color, helping 
to scatter pimples and blotches, draws up 
the muscles, and smooths the wrinkles. Of 
course, as ice is very drying, it should only 
be used after a hot wash and a cold-cream 
massage. 

There is another astringent, a paste, 
sometimes called a “‘pack’’ and variously 
used by facial specialists. There are a 
hundred ways to make this, the simplest 
form being as follows: Beat up an egg, using 
the white only, if you want this for wrinkles. 
If you want it to help cure pimples and for a 
bleach as well, beat the yolk in at the same 
time. Mix in half a teaspoonful of powdered 
alum—this will curdle, but that doesn’t 
matter. Add enough white wine vinegar— 
cider vinegar if you can’t get the other—to 
make a thin paste. Or use cucumber juice 
and vinegar, half and half. This amount 
will last for a long time. 

Clean the skin with a cleansing cream. 
Rub in a little of the paste, lie down (this 
is important) and rest for twenty minutes 
while the paste dries. The rest will relax 
det —_ and give the astringent a 

tter chance to act upon the lines in the 
face and the tiny lax muscles of the skin. 
Wash off with very warm water, massage 
with a good.cold-cream, and end with an 
ice-cold rinse. 

While cucumbers are in season, make this 
cucumber cream; you will find it excellent 
for the skin: Put into a double boiler four 
ounces of almond-oil and two ounces of 
cucumbers, washed, “but not led, and 
chopped into small pieces. Allow the oil 
and the cucumbers to simmer for two hours, 
then strain. Add one ounce white wax, 
one ounce spermaceti, and one ounce orange- 
flower water, and beat the mixture until it is 
creamy. Pour into jars and seal tightly. 


Letters asking questions concerning beauty 
and the care of the body can not»be answered 
in The Farm Journal. Address all such 
letters thus: Health and Beauty Editor, 
The Farm Journal, ve Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Write brie yi poe pen 
and ink, and enclose stamped and 
envelope for reply. 
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Paint Pointers 


EVER put the bristles of a new paint- 

brush in water. It causes them to twist 
and work flabby. Swell the handles of new 
brushes by suspending them in water to the 
ferrule, allowing the bristles to remain out 
of the water. 

Keep used brushes suspended in raw lin- 
seed-oil in a cool place and near the floor. A 
cellar floor is the best place to store brushes. 
Another good way is to wash them in tur- 
pentine and afterward in warm soap-suds, 
wrap them in waxed paper and store in a 
moist place. 

Varnishing should always be done in a 
warm, dry and dust-free atmosphere. 


Fence-posts properly treated with wood 
reservative made from creosote oil will out- 
ast three untreated ones. If the dipping 
process is used the preserving liquid pene- 
trates to the heart. 

Stenciled borders for painted walls add a 
pleasing decorative touch to a room. Sten- 
cils cut from heavy oiled paper cost but a 
few cents, and may be used successfully by 
any one who can apply paint. 

For cracks in the plaster or for closing gaps 
when molding draws apart at the joints, mix 
amc of Paris with a little of the paint to 

used. This will not shrink or check as it 
might if mixed with water. 

To remove fresh paint from clothing, put 
blotting paper under the cloth and rub 
vigorously with a rag saturated with gaso- 
line, benzine or turpentine. After the solvent 
used has entirely evaporated, lay a damp 
cloth over the spot and press with a warm 
iron. 





‘Is Your Schoolhouse Clean? 


Continued from page 46 


be constructed in such manner that the 
sewage will be rendered harmless, and can 
be safely disposed of in plowed ground. 
These toilets are not expensive to build 
and plans for them can be obtained from 
any State Board of Health or from the 
United States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

For temporary purposes, a barrel of earth 
or lime should be placed in every open 
toilet and each child taught the necessity of 
throwing in a shovelful each time the toilet 
is used. The open toilet should also be 
screened or boarded up carefully so as to 
prevent flies from treatin g in it or carrying 
pollution from it. Another source of danger 
from the dirty open toilet is the moral 
contagion. It is next to impossible to teach 
a child cleanliness and decency in the school- 
room and from books when he gets a daily 
lesson in filth and indecency from the out- 
buildings. 

Dangers to the health of school children, 
in the schoolroom itself, are the possibilities 
of accident by fire due to leaky stoves and 
improperly constructed furnaces or exits of 
buildings; lack of proper ventilation causing a 
predisposition to disease and favoring the 
spre of contagions; badly fitting seats 
resulting in crooked spines and cram 
lungs; crowded cloak-rooms with the pc 
sibility of easy transference of bedbugs, lice 
and other pests by the contact of clothing; 
and the dust from dry sweeping. Each of 
these insanitary conditions and practises 
suggests its own remedy. 

The reports on school belcnge of the 
local health officer, the State oard of 
Health and the State Superintendent of 
Schools are open to inspection on request. If 

re has been no such report, and there is no 
health officer to make one, the family doctor 
may be asked to perform the service. If he 
reports insanitary conditions at the school- 
house, the parents can take the matter up 
with the school board and push the necessary 
changes and repairs to a successful con- 


child should go to school this fall in 

which is safe from danger by 
ch is clean and sanitary in every 
His parents and the community 
owe him at least that 
much, and the respon- 
sibility for the protec- 
tion of the health of the 
school children of their 
own district is squarely 
up to them. 


Paul and Percy Pencil : “Boo- 
hoo ! Ail the fellows make fun 
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Protect Your Precious Teeth 


ie stormy weather your family is protected by 
rubber clothes and boots to prevent colds and 
other diseases. 


In pas weather or bad, the enamel of your 


(the protective outer covering) needs to be 
cared for against the constant attack of decay. 
‘ Mothers and school teachers should see that the 


\ =. ‘ * 
6 os teeth are brushed at least twice a day with a safe 
Poon Laid dentifrice, to remove food particles in which the 

“Tc. harmful decay germs breed. 

+S. The U.S. Public Health Service ee that dentifrices should 
a yy. y not contain grit. Harsh, grit in a dentifrice may damage the 
WY oly ¥ Mo precious protective enamel. You can be sure of a safe and 
¢ — sensible, non-gritty, drugless dental cream, suitable for all 
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COLGATE & CO., Farm Household Dept. 88 
199 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


for each one checked. 





P LEASE send me samples of the following articles. I enclose the amount of stamps shown 


the family, when you buy Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


COLGATE'S 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way 
“Washes” and Polishes — 


Doesn’t ; a or Scour 
Colgate’s contains a specially prepared fine chalk. It has 


no harsh gtit,no strong drugs or chemicals. The refresh- 
ing, delicious flavor makes tooth brushing a pleasure. 
More dentists recommend Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 


Cream than any other dentifrice. Since 1806 Colgate has 
made reliable products which every farm family likes. 





VY CLEANS 
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O Ribbon Dental Cream, Free ©) Rapid Shave Cream............ ze 
O) Face Powder....4.i:5655..0554.02 6c CF et CO icicle cid ead 4c 
aan SEGA 7 NBD Mt PONS MEO, RANGES RIRRY 25 See POEM as OP ROE Na UNE MN: CES ty! Fs 
Bbc: AI coeisiiisitmndaeccubbvincteohsasiieaaats (pi ccihipiisstebdunntien)ueuiibinsdiechinatineunceiciniivete GR ceicciccarthichiansl Me 
© EO NI vciicchnicrrdaccevicstiannsbccbunbacbuditei sbubeiaghoeiciiciibeentabia de suitiokis 
; Address 
= 
! Rug and Carpet Weavers ! | AGENTS—Big Money 
We manufacture x and Filling of all kinds, ar TT Re mmecngge B  Le 


WOOL A for making COLONIAL 
G RUGS and CARPETS. Samples and 


les prices gladly 
sent on request. to us today. 
TINKLER & CO., INC. 
527 Arch Street, "Philadelphia, Pa. 
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wear or replaced free. Big Profits. 

‘ t orders bring wy income, 

| Youwatee Slo capical onan 
\ . fe] tai or e 

Snded. Chatten Seodined Aik potas 
grades including finest silks, 
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ELL, good night, son. Guess 
you ain't afraid?” 

“Oh, no, indeed!”” Tom 
Baltis, the new clerk in the store, 
hastened to assure his employer, and then, 
to assure himself, repeated: ‘Oh, no, in- 
deed!” 

*‘Remember, spooks can’t eat you,”’ con- 
tinued Mr. Carpenter, ‘‘and if any one car- 
ried you off they would bring you back as 
soon as it was daylight and they got a good 
squint at you,” and with a loud guffaw in 
appreciation of his own wit, the proprietor of 
the Bon Ton Grocery got his 220 pounds of 
avoirdupois under way. He paused at the 
gingersnap barrel for a last “‘snack,’’ took 
down and inserted in the lock one of the two 
big keys which hung beside the door, then 
turned to say good night once more. 

Something he saw in Tom’s thin, 
dark little face made him sing out: 
‘Nothin’ to be afraid of, kid, I've 
run this store goin’ on twenty years 
and never had money enough y et to 
tempt any one to break in.”’ He 
knocked on wood to counteract. the 
ill effects of bragging. After locking 
the door on the outside and going a 
few steps, he came hack and beck- 
oned Tom up to the front of the 


store. 

‘Thought just’as well to ny ou 
—there is a little more money t 
usual in the drawer tonight. I don’t 
take it home with me, as the clerks 
get here earlier than I do in the 
morning and need it to make 
change.” 

Again he “‘heayed to”’ and, as his 
lumbering steps. grew fainter and 
fainter, the silence in the grocery 
became appeenes. Tom wanted to 
do something to make a noise, but 
all he could think. of was to rattle 
the poker in gg oy hs p the fire. He 

ied to sing, but his voice had a 
hollow sound that was dishearten= 
ing. He followed the proprietor’s 
example and ate a few gingersnaps 
to fortify the inner man; and when 
he could no longer make an excuse 
to linger he blew out the lights, and 
with a small kerosene lamp found 
his way up the open stairs to the 
second floor. At the back of this 
room, which ran the whole length 
of the building, was a cot-bed, a 
washstand and chair. The rest of 
the space was a cluttered mass of 
boxes and barrels and packing-cases, 
among which terrifying shadows 
played hide-and-seek as Tom moved 
around with his light. 

It isn’t a pleasant thing to confess 
of one’s hero, but with all Tom’s 

qualities—and he had many—he was 
not = brave. He hadn’t been brought u 
among brave people. His father was a travel- 
ing man, and all Tom’s life he had seen his 
mother’s fear when they were alone express it- 
self in looking under the bed, in every | cas. 
and in going the round of doors and windows 
at least three times before they went upstairs 
to bed. A shy, silent lad, he had never con- 
fessed his inherited fear to the big jovial 
father who would have laughed him out of it. 

Now he had been sent West on the advice 
of a physician, who decl him ‘nervous 
and undersized,”’ and after considerable per- 
suasion on his part had been allowed to take 
this position in a grocery, and then, to his 
secret dismay, found that his duties included 
sleeping at e store as a watchman. In all 
his sheltered fifteen years he had never 
stayed alone a night; and, although he would 
have cut his ggg out before admitting it, 
all day while he went the round of 
unaccustomed duties, the thought of when 
the rest would go home and he would be left 
go ern heavily on his spirits. - 


uetantly he partially undressed, 
reluctantly he put out the light, leaving him 
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To be loved, you must be loving 
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The Badge of Courage 


By Elizabeth Palmer Milbank 


in darkness so thick it seemed to press 
against him and he couldn’t draw a long 
breath. There was a window in this end of 
the room and he looked out into the alley 
upon which it opened. In the hazy moon- 
light he saw nothing clearly but a telephone 
pole, its ghostly arms pointing toward him. 

It wasn’t a cheerful outlook, so turning 
first his back and then his face to the formid- 
able darkness within, Tom tried to go to 
sleep. A rat scurried across the floor and he 
sat upright; but as another soon followed 
and then another, he found their scamper 
rather a companionable break in the stillness. 





With the strength born of despair he made one more 
effort and got a hold on the crossbar with his left hand 


His thoughts turned to home and his father’s 
parting advice: ‘‘Now, my boy, remember 
you are going out in the world to do a man ’s 
work, and you must be a man. Be brave.” 
From the emphasis which he put on the word 
“‘brave,”” Tom wondered if father could have 
had an inkling of how he used to just hit 
the high places when he was out nights on 
his paper route. ‘Brave and helpful, and 
or po all trustworthy. I want to be proud 
of you. 
ust as he snuggled down, resolved to be 
brave and go to sleep as any other man 
would do, soft fingers began feeling around 
over the covers finally reaching his neck. He 
screamed and his scream was answered by a 
“‘me-ouw! me-ouw!”’ Sal, the old store cat, 
was seeking her usual bed and was as sur- 
o- as he to find it occupied. Pusting out 
hand Tom stroked her silky fur, and she 
settled down beside him, purring contentedly. 
Comforted by the nearness of sométhin 
alive and friendly, Tom’s tired eyes ieeed 
and a snores echoed among the boxes and 








From a dream which was a confused mix- ; 


ture of home and mother’s apple dumplings 
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and Kitty Farnham’s blue eyes, Tom 
was awakened by a a report down- 
stairs and the'sound of shattered glass, 
and found himself standing on the 
floor several feet from his cot, his knees play- 
ing tag with each other and his earefully 
trained pompadour standing on end. 
pistol! Thieves and perhaps murder! Thieves 
and no one to protect the store but him! 

His first impulse was to crawl back under 
the covers and let them take what they 
wanted and get out as they had come in. 
What could he do anyway? Togo. down- 
stairs where the thieves were would be only 
putting himself in their power and would 
ayail nothing. Oh, there was nothing he 
could do. He might as well hide behind 
that big pie of boxes. He’d like to save 

Carpenter’s stock, but if he 
pon Pt t— 

Then there came to him again his 
father’s words, he could almost hear 
him say: ‘‘Above all else be trust- 
worthy.’”’ And Mr. Carpenter had 
trusted him. He must do something 
no matter what happened to him. 
If he could only get out and get help. 
He looked out the open window in 
hopes of there being a shed or a 
downstairs window-ledge. Nothing 
but a blank wall that only a human 
fly could scale, and a sheer drop of 
twenty feet. Not even a sheet on 
his bed to make a rope or time to 
make itif there were. , The moon 
shone brighter now and the tele- 
phone pole stood out distinctly with 
its crossbars a little above the level 
of the top of the window. Suddenly 
Tom knew just what he would do. 
He’d jump and catch on the crossbar 
and go down the pole. He realized 
the risk, but any minute the thieves 

art come upstairs or get aw 

their booty, and he, Tom Bal- 
tis, was the watchman. Determin- 
ation to be trustworthy and make 
his father proud of him overcame 
his fear. 

With all his timidity, he had been 
somewhat of an athlete at home, 
and with but a moment’s hesita- 
tion, trymg not to look down or 
think of the fall should he miss con- 
nection, he balanced his thin wiry 
frame on the window-sill, and made 
an upward spring, arms extended 
and hands ready. His distance 
calculation was good, something 
raked the whole length of his left 
check, leaving it stinging, right 
hand ‘sought and found a fair hold 
on the projecting arm, his left one 
hit a wire and went astray, his whole 
weight came on the one arm with a 
ag that nearly broke his hold. Desperately 

e clung, but it seemed impossible to gather 
strength enough to get his left hand up and 
over the support. Carefully he reached out 
his right leg, he could just touch the pole 
with his bare toes. He couldn’t hold on 
much longer. He looked down to see how 
far the drop would be. It looked like a 
bottomless pit. With the strength born of 
despair he made one more effort and got a 


ee ee P 


hold on the crossbar with his left hand, a 


rested a second, edged hand over hand till 
he got a leg hold of the pole, caught it with 
his arms and skinned down like a cat. 


Getting his wind he paid no heed to the a 


rough stones that cut his feet unmercifully, 


nor realized till later that his cheek felt as 


though on fire. Head down he made a dash 


for the front of the’store. For once Police- 4 
man O’Malley was sore bi beat when wanted — 


and Tom bum as he roun 
the corner. O Malley grabbed him with 


Here, ye youn peen, what are sy 4 


the to?”  Hurri Ps "explainin , Tom 
e + ob to the front door. a 
and all was peacefully iter 
Continued on page 62 
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‘}  TheOldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Don’t You “% 
= Miss this 2 
s:\ \Money Saving gaa 
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nis Catalogue is Yours FREE 


This Golden Jubilee Catalogue Celebrates Our Fiftieth Anniversary by Offering You 
Everything for the Home, the Farm and the Family at the Lowest Prices of the Day 


TO write today for your free copy of this big Golden Jubilee Cata- TO THE WOMAN: This free Catalogue offers F eee the newest 
logue will mean a saving of many dollars to YOU this Fall. styles, selected in New York our own Fashion Experts. And ail 
It answers every question about price, establishes for you the . the usual extra “style profit” been eliminated from our prices. 
t price to pay for everything you buy. s It offers you everything for the home at a big saving: Rugs, Car- 
years’ ence in manufacturing—in right buying— pets, Curtains, Furniture, Home Furnishings of all kinds of stand- 
has gone into book. Fifty years’ experience in low price ard oon m: saving prices. 
ing is here at your service. THE MAN: Thi an all wool—virgin wool suit for less 
Write for this Catalogue. Know the right price to pay forevery- than $15.00. This is an example of our Golden Jubilee Bargains. 
thing you buy. Take advantage of the many big bargains it offers Everything a man needs, to wear or to use, is offered at prices that 3 
—the many, many things offered at less than market prices. mean many dollars saved. . Ny 
This advertisement is printed to tell you of the saving this book FOR THE FARM: For fifty years the American Farmer and 
offers you, and to tell you that one copy of this Catalogue is yours Montgomery Ward & Co. have helped each other. This book 
—FREE. You need merely write us a postal, or fillin the coupon _ outdoes all our past achievement in making low prices for you. 
below, and one copy of our big Golden Jubilee Catalogue will be Fencing, roofing, tools, paint, hardware—everything the farmer 
mailed you FREE. . needs is offered at a saving. 


Your Orders Shipped Within 48 Hours Mail this coupon to the one of our frve houses nearest you 


We announce a new perfected service for you. : oa 3 To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept. 76-H 
arise vKe 20 i Ties : . , 
Be Tp oy ee oy Chicago, Kansas City, Saint Paul, Fort Worth, 
very quick and satisfactory service to you. : Portland, Ore. 
Practically every order that comes to Montgomery Ward & Co. this season : 
wi? actualy be shipped and on its wey ta you in less than 48 hous. ai (Mail this coupon to the house nearest you) 
i bett chandise, now a new service. rue it is i E 
indeed that: “ Montgomery Ward & Co., the Oldest Mail Order House, is Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s Golden 
Today the Most Progressive.” Jubilee Catalogue. 
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Nancy Jane GIVEN 
Beautiful Walking Doll ) 


Here is Nancy Jane—so sweet and pretty you cannot help but 
love her. 
I have made it possible for you to get her without a penny’s cost. 
Besides being pretty. and lovable she is quite a wonderful doll. She 
comes as near being a real live 
playmate as any dollie can be, for Guarantee 

Folks, this offer 




































Nancy nares Can Walk is made by pine 
Nancy ane Can Cry arm 

Nancy Jane Can Sleep wat iS are a 
Nancy Jane Can Wink arm Life — one 


of the biggest 
farm papers in 
the country. 
We stand back 
of this offer and 
rantee that 


In fact Nancy Janeis the very _ 
doll every girl dreams about and 
wants for her very own. You will 
be wild about her because she will 


be a darling playmate. 
Just Like the Picture 


Nancy Jane looks just like the 


ancy Jane is 
exactly as des- 
bed and that 
everyone who 
answers this ad 
will be given fair 


photograph we are showing—only Pre gp y | 
prettier, for her eyes are blue, her Nancy Jane 
cheeks are pink and her hair is to about two 
soft and silky. her ssteie 

Over a Foot Tall pot one hee 

She stands over a foot high, has einted. 

movable arms end legs, an unbreak- e feel sure 
able head, big blueeyes thatgotosleep, ou’ll 
and beautiful brown hair. She has a e de 


darling little fiowered lawn dress 
trimmed with lace, andthe cutest 


ever saw. 
her knitted silk cap can be 
taken off and put back on just 
as you desire. She can sit 
alone, walk and cry out loud. 
Surely there ‘t be a 
more lovab! 


Do You Want Her? 


Of course you want her, Any 
little girl would want her, Then 
fill in the coupon below and mail 
it to me today. I will write and 
tell you how to get her without a 
penny’s cost to yourself. I have 
arranged to give her away to any 
and aii ofour Farm Life friends 
in return for a little favor 
you can do us. 


AUNT MOLLY 
eae 69 





Mothers—Attention! 


This doll besides being unusuallypretty 
and attractive is a well-made substan. 
tial doll, The head is really unbreakable, ° 
Each cx set in the head individ- 





ually a al patented pivot 
which gives the eyes free movement 
and prevents them from falling out, 
It also enables the doll to wink and 
blink at will which is an extra at- 
traction for the child, 

The walking construction is also 
@ patented device which en- 
ables the doll to sit down 
stand up and with real 
human strides, not like the loose 
legs attached to the body in some of the cheaper so- 
called walking dolls. An internal device causes the doll 
to cry when itis spanked or bent backwards. 


Nasicy Jane 


I had Nancy Jane's photograph made so I could show you how she looks. Only of course 
she is bigger than the olotare (over a foot tall) and much ove tase because she can sleep, 
wink, cry, sit alone and walk. Besides she is a darling, lovable little doll—the kind you want to 
ta,e right in your arms and play with. I know you want her and will love her, so fill in the 
cou_on below and mail it to me today. 


SSSeCeeSeeeeeeeseeseeeeeeeneaen: Cc oO U PO N WOSceececcaececeeeesseseeecesn 


AUNT MOLLY, Farm Life Doll Dept., 69 


I want to have Nancy Jane for m own.. Please write and tell me how I can 
ee ee reece Se ‘hoagie 
me R. F. D. 


Name. » or Street... eteece 
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And since she is longing for a little mother of her very own [| 














The Badge of Courage 
Continued from page 60 
“Ye’re shure and sartain ye heerd that 
pistol shot?’’ whispered O’ Malley. 
‘*No question about it," asserted Tom. 


“Well, beat it over to Tony’s all-night 
joint and telephone Mr. Carpenter to hurry 


up here and bring his key. It’s Mike 
O'Malley will lay for the bloody thieves,”’ 
and he brandished his American shillalah. 
“For the life o’ me, I don’t see how they 
iver got in.” 

In an incredibly short time Mr. Carpenter 
arrived, puffing and panting, reinforced by 
Tony. Tom was shivering in the back- 
ground. Quietly Mr. Carpenter turned the 
key, and the rest following noiselessly, they 
made their way toward the hack of the 
store. A sudden crash broke far more than 
the silence as Mr. Carpenter went down in a 
heap, shaking the very foundations and 
carrying with him a box of crockery which 
was on the counter and at which he clutched 
as he fell. 

“Give us some light, O’Malley,” “he 
yelled. 

Turning his dark lantern that way the 
policeman exlaimed in awe-struck,tones: 

“The saints presarve us! Tis’ murther 
has been done this night! Shure, ’tis in a 
pool of blood ye’re lyin’, Mister Carpenter, 
and 'tis spattered all over ivery thin’.’’ 

By that time Mr. Carpenter was rubbing 
one fat elbow on which he had lit with con- 
siderable force, and a familiar odor filled his 
nostrils: 

““Blood!”’ he shouted, “Blood yer grand- 
mother’s foot!. It’s catsup! There’s your 
istol, kid. One bottle of catsup gone to the 
and exploded.” His keen sense 
humor getting the better of his annoyance 
at falling he roared with laughter, O’ Malley 
and Tony joined in and Tom made a sickly 

attempt to be a good fellow. " 

But if it wasn’t funny to him that night, 
he was still more chagrined the next morning 
when the story got around. One cheek was 
red and raw from the contact with the 
telephone pole, the other burned with shame 
at the sly jokes indulged in by his fellow 
clerks. 

‘‘What’s the matter with your cheek?” 
asked the bookkeeper. ‘‘Is that where the 
thief saluted you?” 

But Mr. Carpenter coming up just then 
told the whole story of the night’s exploit 
and touching the sore cheek lightly, soothed 
the sore spot in. Tom’s heart by finishing 
with: ‘‘And I don’t believe another one of 
us would have done what Tom did to save 
the store. This is his badge of courage.” 





Making Money 


Boys and girls in many communities of the 
West are forming clubs for trapping moles. 
Not only can they get a fair price for the 
skins, but many communities pay a bounty 
on each mole killed. 

A Mississippi club girl made and sold $32 
worth of baskets made of pine-needles. 





Wideawake Notes 


I have joined a potato club and my potatoes 
are doing nicely. I am interested in poultry 
and raise White Plymouth Rocks. I put 
up many bird-houses and nearly every one is 
occupied. I collect arrow-heads, bird pic- 
tures, stamps, coins and curious rocks. 
Evanston, Ind. Norman Bauer@QBs. 
Clan No. 609 is getting along very nicely. 
One of our brothers is putting in a radio 


receiving set. 
Buskirk, N.Y. Nels Jacobson“ 





The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
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ERE is a chance to give mother a great 
deal of comfort and _ pleasure—just 
make her a new kitchen table. 

It is made entirely of one-inch material— 
oak, poplar, or white pine—except the legs, 
which are made of 2 x 2-inch pieces. 

Let us make the frame first. Cut two 
boards of three-inch stuff twenty-four inches 
long, and two boards about fifty-two inches 
long. Now fasten them all together, making 
a frame 24 x 48 inches, inside dimensions, the 
projecting ends being cut off after the nails 
are driven (this is to prevent splitting). 

Now take the 2 x 2-inch lumber, cut four 
pieces twenty-nine inches long; then, begin- 
ning from a point three inches from one end, 
taper each piece evenly until the small end is 
1's x 144 inches, and the legs are ready. 

Next, out of 1 x 12-inch stuff, cut two 
boards fifty-four inches long, and out of 
1 x 6-inch stuff, cut one board fifty-four 
inches long. These are to be nailed on top 
of the frame with the narrow board between 
the others, as shown in the sketch. There 
will be a projecting edge of two inches all 
around. 

Finally, fasten each leg in, with the un- 
tapered part next to the table top. Use a 
good heavy nail for this, but be careful not 
to split the wood. It will make the table 
more firm if you also drive a long nail 
through the table top into each leg. 

All nails should be countersunk and the 
holes puttied up afterward—especially if the 
table is to be painted. Of course, it.goes with- 
out saying that if you wish to make a real 
job of it, put it together with screws, counter- 
sink them neatly, and plug up the holes with 
dowels, carefully sandpapering whole 
thing at the last. T. L. G. 
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Bird Work for September 


This is the month to go to the woods and 
study the warblers. - You will find many 
different species. Some are hard to identify, 

This is also the “young birds’ month.” 
Especially note the plumage of these young- 
sters. It is often entirely different from the 
adult May plumage. Birds are much harder 
to identify in the fall than in the spring. 
The winter visitants will now arrive from 
the North and many of our summer birds 
will leave. Get your feeding station ready. 
Repair the old bird-houses and fe up some 
additional ones. Organize a Liberty Bell 
Bird Club in your school. 


Topics for Bird Club Meetings 


Plan a good migration chart. : 
cribe permanent residents, winter 

visitants, transient visitants and summer 
residents. 

Give number and name of species that 
visited your bird-bath. 

What birds nested in your bird-houses? 

Describe the owl family and tell what 
Nature intended the owls to do. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Portect Our Feathered Friends 


Pledge: JI desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
893,852 good folks have signed this. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and address, 
enclose ‘ten cents, send it to us, and your 
name will be’ enrolled and the club button 
— twenty-page guide sent you. If a two- 
color Certificate of Membership is desired, 
send twenty-five cents additional. 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 


~ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Greatest Radio Offer of 
the Year—Absolutely Complete, $49. 50 


This special receiving outfit will give as good results as any outfit 
of this rh me pat ny type on the market. It is absolutely complete, there 
is nothi extra to buy. We include everything—you simply put up 
the oa » connect the instruments, which is easy to do, and in less 
than half an hour you can be receiving signals, radio music, lectures, 
stock reports, market reports, or any other radio program sent out. 

In making tests with this set in Chicago we ularly heard 
Detroit, Pittsbur; rgh and other stations were often tw: in. Of course, 
atmospheric conditions affect the range bad or any other re- 
Hf ceiving set made, 


Highest Development in Radio Receiving 
This outfit will equal in results any outfit of this type regardless of RADIO CATALOG 


price. It is oe pepe made for us and has behind it the fifty year 


| L old guarantet of Montgomery Ward & Co.: “* Satisfaction guaranteed 
a or your money back.’’ You take no risk w hatever in ordering this set. 
L oe 
r Long Distance Vacuum Tube Receiving Set 


The complete outfit includes ont 8 aces Combined Tuner and De- . Ils th 
tector; Special 2000 ohm Double Head Set; Radio Storage Battery; This FREB tells you the 
one Detector Tube, one “B" Battery; and complete antenna and kind of Wireless uipment to 
connecting equipment ectating 200 feet bare copper wire and 25 own, so that you receive in your 
 mestd pomeg Rede porcelain t Sonone throw switch; 2 oo own home all the latest news, 
insulators; lightning protector; groun amp, 2 screw eyes and 25 urch lectures 
sonst ¢ wire for Seerrneat er ites on cibieieia music, Chi services, 
er this set at our ris t wil care and ship 

L immediately from our nearest house. $. 4 9. 5 0 ¥ Everyhome should haveawireless 
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Shipping weight 40 poune Ss. telephone outfit. We now offer 


OS anes Outfit........ : « gs 
Order this outfit today and start at once enjoying in your home eeaaean tineromet te elle ; 


the most marvelous invention of the age 

- Price of receiving Set without batteries, head B snssnes switch and see our low on parts 
aerial, shipping weight 8 pounds: 563Z598—$27. and accessories. rite for this 
4 Send money order or check to the one of our ive houses that is book. Learn about the 

q nearest to you. invention of the age. Easy to in- 
j MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept. 15-R stall, simple to operate. 

F Chicago Kansas City Saint Paul Fort Worth Portland, Ore. One copy of this bookletis yours, 
FREE. " rite for your copy. 
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Easily Worth $5C 


Log Saw a Big Success. Saw logs or cut down 
Fig aaens Sot wand, E man can own a WITTE 





Operates 
Arm ovine. Non-Spill bated Hopper, Steel Axles, Use | scence for bel: 
expert to operate e Engine or Saw. w. Liretime GUARANTEE A score 
Oters« ne com other.’’—*‘Runs fine! Evers % WITTE Fea to 
c. IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. Write quick on this offer. complete 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 1023 Papire Biag., Pict 


— © SEX-ROOM HOUSE! 


eT Ty IVE 
This means just what tG 


says. I don't want your 

ey TTT pouiieely naan eter ane tee 

an ra vely mean w! say. ve 
and if n what Teay. T givell 














































will ge for the ot for you. This is your 
chance to e Face « from the 's 
clutches. me your name and 

quick for at picture and full iption 
and of home. You risk % 


pay ME_N 
our money. ouse is : 

Club, Dept. 210, Batavia. Ill. 
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Actual 
$25 Value 


| Felt Slipper 
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Soamatnnetg i one ere 


Sarhdadne ob ally teabaneehten Gadehen. 











CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. Dest: 288 


26th Street and Indiana Ave. Chicago 


















$4.50 Guns for Brush Hunting 










Famous U. S. Cal. 45-70 
rebored smooth, to shoot 


Bird shot, total length 41 
inches, weight 7 Ibs. $4.50 
Bird shot cartridges for the above Se each. 


Rifle Barrels interchangeable for above $2.00 
Bags for School books - - 55 cts. 
U. 8. Army Krag Rifle, like new - $15.00 
U. 8. Drab felt campaign Hats, used 30 cts. 
Head nets, protection against insects 10 cts. 


Send for catalog 
W. STOKES KIRK 
Dept. 85, 1627 N. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 


No Dull Times Selling Food 


No special experience needed; guaranteed sales, unsold 

















be Y name on builds 
goods may 5% n packages 
orders sure; Exclusive territory. _ Ask now! 


FEDERAL PURE FOOD CO,, Dept.’25, Chicago 


Beautiful Post Cardsf}¢ 
Latest 








THE FARM JOURNAL 
The Money Value of Snakes 


Continued from page 8 


Rattlesnakes are instantly recognized by 
the rattle. They inhabit the United States 
generally, but with the exception of the 
Southwest there are few areas where more 
than oné species occurs. Farm animals seem 
to know their danger when near a snake. 
The coral snakes are moderate in size; and 
are marked by broad rings of. red and black, 
with narrow rings of yellow. Several other 
serpents are similarly marked, but the color 
bands of the coral! snakes completely gre 
the body, while the abdomens of the harm- 
less snakes are white or blotched. We have 
two species of coral snake; one ranges as far 


northward as North Carolina, the other does | 


not get-northward’of Arizona. These snakes 
are of burrowing habits. Unlike other 
poisonous snakes they seldom strike, but lie 
sullen when cornered, or hide the head 
beneath several irregular loops of the body. 
They are dangerous and rapid. movers. 

The water moccasin or cottonmouth snake 
is large of size and stout of form. The color 
is dull olive or brownish above and paler on 
the sides. is snake has distinct, wide, 
blackish bands pou ay the greater portion 
of its length, on each side. The abdomen is 
entre blotched with dark brown and black. 

alf-grown specimens are greenish or chest- 
nut brown, with very distinct bars. These 
reptiles range southward from North Caro- 
lina, westward to Eastern Texas and north- 
ward up the Mississippi valley to Southern 
Illinois. They are never found very far 
from swampy areas. Several harmless water 
snakes closely resemble them in form. 

The copperhead (known also as highland 
moccasin, - pilot-snake, rattlesnake pilot, 
chunkhead), is moderate in size and pro- 
portionately more slender than the preceding 
species. It is hazel brown above with lar, 
cross bands of rich chestnut brown. Ban 
are narrow on the back and wide on the 
sides. Viewed from above they resemble the 
outlines of an hour glass. The color beneath 
is pin white, with a row of large dark 
spots on a side of the abdomen. The head 
is usually of a paler tint than the body, often 
evincing a coppery tinge. With specimens 
from erent localities there is considerable 
color variation, but the pattern remains the 
same. The forked portion of the tongue is 
white, quite different from other snakes. 
The copperhead is usually less than thi 
three inches in length. It inhabits 
eastern and central portions of the United 
States, Massachusetts to Florida and west- 
ward to Illinois. Seldom found near water. 

It is a mistake to believe that all snakes 
with triangular heads, flat and distinct from 
the necks, are isonous. A number of 
harmless and valuable snakes possess this 
characteristic. It is not true that poisonous 
snakes display more hostility than others. 

There are two other groups of snakes that 
are of little use toman. These are the garter- 
snakes and the water-snakes. are - 
less. ‘Their bite resembles pin scratches. .- 

I have talked with farmers who contend 
that snakes eat eggs, birds and toads. This 
is true. But the number eaten is small in 
comparison with the great numbers of rats, 
mice and other rodents consumed. The 
charge is also made that snakes eat trout and 
other fish. Personally I have seen or heard 
of very few such cases. It is safe to say 
that fish-eating snakes belong to the water- 
snakés and are of smali value to man. De- 
stroy them if they are killing your fish. 

Will we become overrun with snakes if 
we stop killing them’ ban He Like every 
other living thing the snake has its natural 
enemies. Many snakes are canni . Many 
birds prey upon snakes. Some animals eat 
snakes. There is little to fear on this score. 


— 


When the springs break on your pruning 
shears, Pe some pieces of old clock spring. 
To get required tension, use two or more 
pieces for each spring. With a three-cor- 
nered file make a few shallow notches in the 
edges of one end as at “‘b,”’ also a few corre- 


sponding ones in the edges of the handles. 
With fine wire bind the springs to the inside 
of the handles as shown, then put over this a 
layer or two of tape. ° oS ae 











































This School Bag Is Yours 


Water-proofed fabric, exactly. like picture, 

12x10, real leather straps, Given for a ve 

rate 25c subscriptions (of farmers) to The 
ournal, best known ofall farm papers. Easiest 





sell. Write for special offer, or 
for 4 t will be shi 
eiasccnyait ‘Bir ies rake 


Reward Man, Box 1632, DeskS J, Philadelphia 








of clots 





SAMPLES FREE! 2": 


colors, 
and weaves—the finest quality Siesnenael 


Your Suit Won't Cost a Cont 


If you have a, a few hours spare time your own suit 
Soh tack tor al of pace tana, is aaneeinnas Sa 


Bend name WOOLEN MILLS ind adem 1762 CHICAGO 


Make Big Money, Spare or Full Time 
phew ate besides. ‘Weather Monarch’’ Rain- I 

Coat No S005" eon Pore pa ee Pb ES oe So 
ASSOCIATED RAINCOAT AGENTS, INC. H 446 North Wells, Chicago 


It Pays to Renew Promptly | 
If your subscription to The Farm Journal ~ 
runs out this month be sure and send y 

dollar promptly, otherwise you will not oot 
the next number. 
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_ Use sprayer and sponge to wash the car 


® Tractors, Electricity, 


Autos, Trucks 





SMALL leak or crack in the water- 
jacket,. cylinder or cylinder head of a 
gas-engine can often be remedied thus: Put 
a handful of sal-ammoniac into the water. 
Run the engine till water boils, then drain. 
This will rust shut the leakage. C.O. Wendell. 


Spare tubes should be carefully rolled up 
flat, the interior valve parts having been 
removed, so that all the air may be forced 
out. The valve parts should then be re- 
placed and the tube packed away in a grease- 

roof Pa containing a good sprinkling of 

rench tale. Extra casings should be kept 

in a good tire cover, protected from light, 
sun and dust. A, 


Now comes the latest—have your ol 
name painted on the farm motor truck. 
Most every city truck advertises the owner’s 
business, and why not let the farm truck do 
the same? That is what T. E. Hartwick, an 
Iowa farmer, thought when he bought his 
truck, and. he ‘stipulated that the manu- 
facturer paint “Linden Grove Stock Farm, 
T. E. Hartwick, Proprietor” on the rear end. 


Never let mud dry on the car if you can 
helpit. Play a gentle stream of water from‘a 
hose on the mud until it falls away and leaves 
the surface free. If a hose is not available, 
— use a small, compressed-air sprayer or 

sponge. In using a hose, play the stream so 

that it will not strike the mud spots hag week 
but from the side. In other words, begin, 
say, at the end of a fender and work toward 
the other end. This plan will remove the 
mud much more quickly. B. W. 


Tractors are all right on Connecticut farms, 
judging by results of asurvey. On forty-five 
farms where fifty-nine tractors were used, 
best results were on farms where each tractor 
cared for 76.5 acres, and from tractors de- 
signed for three-bottom gang plows. More 
than 82 per cent of the used tractors 
for belt work to good advantage. Twenty 
per cent reported doing custom belt work. 
Tractors that were successful were used at 
least ninety to 100 days a year. A total of 
101 horses on thirty-two farms were dis- 
placed, averaging 3.3 a farm and 2.4 for each 
tractor. It required approximately three and 
one-half gallons of gasoline or kerosene, one 
quart of oil and five cents’ worth of hard 
grease to plow an acre of ground. M.G. K. 


We have electricity on our farm (supplied 
by a power line from the irrigation dam) and 
if the Editor would call on Monday morning 
when the electric washer is doing all the 
rubbing and wringing of a large wash, with 
only the push of a button, and ask, ‘ ‘Do you 
like it?” he would hear a most emphatic 

“yes.”” Or if he happened in on Tuesday 
when the electric iron is smoothly gliding 
over the clothes, and asked if there were any 

ty age ay he would hear a very decided 

“no.” We have a yard light and lights in 
each barn. There are many other uses to 
which it can be put, such as cooking, running 
motors for all sorts of uses, etc., but these 
are the only ones we have used. 

California. Mrs. O. J. Holsinger. 
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ELL any sportsman 
that there are 3000 dif- 


ferent shotgun loads scat- 
tered about the country— 
and you are likely to get an 
amazed smile. 

He knows that there are only 


about twenty different kinds of 
game to be taken with shells. 

Evidently there is a lot of shell- 
making goingon that doesn’t serve 
anybody. 


* * * 


With the inspiration of com- 
monrsense Remingtonannounced 
last May the new 


Remington Game Loads 


Specific loads for specific 
game, in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. 

Furnished exclusively in“ Nitro 
Club” Wetproof, with the finest 
of American smokeless powder, 
and shot. 

A contribution to ammunition 
service for all time. 






Remington Arms Company, Inc 


General Offices: 
Broadway, New York City 
Established 1816 
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What Game Are You | 
Going After 
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When you are Ask for the 
going after REMINGTON 
Brant Load or 
BRAN? Heavy Duck Load 
Dove Load . 
Quail Load or & 
ore Grouse Load : 
Duck Load : ' 
DUCK Heavy Duck Load or j 
Brant Load f 
| FOX Goose Load i 
GOOSE Goose Load ; 
ra 
Grouse Load or : 
GROUSE Squirrel Load : k 
¢ 
Grouse Load or z 
PARTRIDGE Duck Load i 
q Grouse Load or 2 
PHEASANT Duck Load FY 
Snipe Load 
PLOVER Quail Load or 
Dove Load 
PRAIRIE 
CHICKEN Grouse Load 
Quail Load or 
QUAIL Dove Load 
Rabbit Load 
RABBIT Squirrel Load or 
Dove Load 
RACCOON Goose Load 
RAIL .. Snipe Load or 


Quail Load 































SNIPE Snipe Load 
SORA Snipe Load 
Squifrel Load 
SQUIRREL Duck Load or 
Rabbit Load 
TURKEY Goose Load 
Snipe Load or 
Quail Load 
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Customer-Ownership 


IT is the goal of nearly every electric 
light and power company to have its 
ownership in the hands of its own 
customers. 


‘This tendency of the electric light 
and power industry is at once an as- 
surance of open and fair management, 
and a guarantee that the actual profits 
of this great industry will be paid, in 
the form of interest or premiums on 
securities, to those who make such 
profits possible. 


Not only have one million, six hun- 
dred thousand men and women—on 
farms- and in city homes— invested 
their savings wisely and well in this 
industry, but they have the satisfying 
knowledge that they are helping their 
communities to grow and neighboring 
territory to develop. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam-Loyd 


~~... w+ - ~~ -ret Syl! lh 


ITH the digits 1, 2; 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
and 0 we express all the evolutions of 
arithmetic. Here is a little test of your 
familiarity with those digits. Let us sec 


who can arrange the figures in a sum, the 
total of which is exactly 100. 


How Tall Is John? 


The boys were twirling 
their smart new canes 
when Tom remarked to 
John: 

““My cane is half an 
inch longer than yours 
and is in the same 
proportion to my height 
as your cane is to 
your height. The two 
canes together are just Q 
equal to my height, which is six feet.’’ 

What is John’s. height? 


Anagrams 


Rearrange each of the following lines into 
a single appropriate word: 

To love ruin. 

Lady mine. 

Moon starer. 

Nine thumps. 


Washington’s Generals 


In each of the following sentences is con- 
cealed the name of a distinguished general in q 
the Revolutionary War: ; 2 
As the patriots escaped through the gate 7 
some few stalwarts remained to cover the 
retreat. 3 
This brave fighter put name and fame high 
on history’s scroll. 4 ; 
Without waiting to have them organized “FR 
this leader rushed his men to victory. Zz 
When he asked for volunteers all entered 
the boat with their intrepid commander. 
His star kept in the ascendant until the 
end of the war. 


Financial Comedy 


Charlie Chaplin handed the bank cashier a 
U. 8S. note and ‘said: ‘Please break this into 
‘small time’ change. Give me seme ones, 
twice as many twos, five times as many fives 
as twos, ten times as many tens as fives and 
the balance in twenties.”’ 

Now, what is the smallest U. S. note 
that Charlie could have furnished to pay 
for that change? 


ANSWERS TO AUGUST PUZZLES 


Selling a cayuse: The data of that uncon- 
summated horse deal between Texas Pete . 
and Montana Ike, reveal that Pete asked 
$5 for his cayuse and that Ike’s best offer 
was to take the animal off his hands fora “= 
bonus of $3, which you see, would be $8 © 

less than Pete’s asking price! Then Pete 

came down 20 per cent, to $4, but there 
remained a difference of $7 between them, 

and no sale. 


Domestic economy: Mrs. Jones was the 
daughter of Smith and the niece of Brown, 7% 
so there were but four persons. No other ~ 
assumption will produce a solution to the ~ 
puzle. $100 was contributed, $92 spent, ~ 
and each received $2 in the distribution. a 

A charade: The word MAY-DAY, “ 

Everything free: The girl weighed 1111/9 ~ 

unds when she arrived at the food show. — 

he ate one and one-ninth pounds of break- — 
fast food and gathered ten pounds of sam- — 
ples, which increased her weight 10 per cent. 


Plus and minus: NEWT plus RACK ~ 
minus TRACK plus HEEL minus q 
lus PEAR plus LAMP minus PEARL plus — 
SHIRT plus APE minus TAP leaves WwW 4 
HAMPSHIRE. 


A fish story: The puzzle turns on the 
“catch” statement that the scales weighed ~ 


nine pounds, meaning that they ; 
anything up to nine pounds. The Beare og a 







































the fish must be two and one-half ie 
then plus their scales, one-half pound, plus ~ 
nine and one-half pounds as the weight of — 
the scales, totals twelve and one-half pounds, — 
which equals one-tenth of the weight of the - 
fisherboy, 125 pounds. = 
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Even to Modest Men  - 


Continued from page 14 


bend in the creek. Pulling at the oars was 
a short, stout man—a human counterpart. 
“Will he be angry now?” 
“Oh no, he is never angry for long, my 


uncle. 

The boat labored nearer. 

‘Bon jour, monsieur,”’ called the little man. 

He was possessed of all the vivacity and 
lavish politeness of his race. He was good- 
natur He was profuse in his thanks. 

“My ‘niece she good girl, but she eat de 
fish-line,’”’ he explained. 

“She’s a good girl whatever she eats,” 
answered Stephen Myson Pringle, 4th, as he 
helped her across to the elderly craft. 

She looked up at him, and smiled—a bit 
wistfully. 

‘*My name,” he said, “is Stephen Pringle.” 

She glanced back once. They were gone. 


* * * 


Out in the lake, not far from the mouth of 
the creek, lies Garden Island. Garden 
Island, also the lodge that is built thereon, 
is owned by Stephen Myson Pringle, 3d. In 
summer the lodge is generally occupied by 
himself and his wife, by their son and their 
daughter, by their men-servants and maid- 
servants. 

Stephen 3d and Stephen 4th stood by the 
window looking out across the water. 

‘See those Hehts?”” asked Stephen 4th. 

“Belong to that antiquated Canuck house- 
boat. She’s a nuisance; spoils the landscape,” 
answered Stephen 3d. 

‘*There’s a girl over there.” 

*‘Humph! What of it? I’m not trying to 
put them out, am I? I don’t own the lake.” 

“That’s not the point.” 

‘*What is the point?” 

“Tf I didn’t have a million or two I would 
marry her—if she would let me.’ 

“My word, son,”” murmured Stephen 3d. 

“Don’t say things like that. What are you 


“About a girl. Her name’s Marie. I met 
her today, and I’m in love with her tonight.” 

Stephen 3d found a switch. The room was 

ooded with light. ‘Let me look at you, 

son,”’ he said. 

“T mean it, dad.” 

“You mean there’ a girl over there on 
baat = hulk that you’re—er—in love with?” 

+ t’s i" ” 

“But I don’t understand. You never took 
to girls, Stephen.” 

“T’ve taken to one now.” 

**You’ve always been a decent sort, boy; 
tell me about it. 

— was not much to tell. It was soon 


“I reckoned it would come sometime,” 
said Stephen 3d. “I hadn’t just figured it 
out in t way. I’d always planned to be 
lenient and let things pretty much take their 
course. But a pw French fisher-girll—My, 
my, son! My, my!’ 

pw doubt it, father.” 

Well, I don’t know as it makes much 
difference if she is. You stand by me and I’ll 
stand by you; we'll see it through together.” 

“Thank you, dad.’”’ Stephen 4th held out 


his hand. 
36> 3S 


Just how long he had been asleep Stephen 

no means of knowing. He awoke to the 
murmur of voices in the adjoining room. 
Was dad telling mother? How would she 
take it? He was afraid she would not be just 
like dad about it. Dad was a trump. So 
was mother of course, but— 

A strange flicker of light in_the room 
attracted his drowsy attention. He thought 
it a street-light, then remembered he was 
not where street-lights abound. It was 
rather unaccountable. He reared himself 
on one elbow and looked to the window. 
There was a fire. Something was all ablaze. 

“The house-boat!” The thought struck 
him like a douche of cold water, contracting 


chest. 

“No, the house-boat had not been there 
when he went to sleep. —But it might have 
changed its position, pecking deeper water 
for its t-time anchorage 

“Dad!” he called. ad! The house- 
boat’s a-fire!”’ 3 

He was in the middle of the floor, reaching 
for his clothes. ‘ 

He found himself and his father running 
for the dock together. The man was not 
and set it go shoved out - name alone, 
an it going. Soon they w 
through the datimess down, the mirro Slee 
lane at laid ite fiery course to the burning 
pe Ape 
ike a good French-Canadian, Pierre had 
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Faithful! 


The “Brownie”— 
a genuine Gillette 






with 3 genuine 
Gillette 
Blades 


. 


No blades like 
the genuine 
Gillette Blades 


The same fine 
genuine Gillette 


Blades 


The Brownie 


Gille illette 





GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 


BOSTON, U.S. A. 


Now at 








The Gillette shave 
If you don’t know 


what that means— 
ask your neighbor. 
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Science keeps down costs 


When the Bell System installed its first successful tele- 
phone cable, fifty wires was the largest number that could 
be operated in a single cable without “cross-talk’’ and 
other interference. Today it would require 48 cables of 
the original type to accommodate the number of wires 
often operated in one cable. 


Without this improvement in cable, the construction of 
new underground and aerial lines would have cost the 
Bell System upwards of a hundred million dollars’ more 
than has actually been spent. In addition, the cost of 
maintenance would have been greater by eighteen. million 
dollars a year. These economies in the Bell System mean 
a saving in telephone rates to each individual subscriber. 

In all branches of telephone practice science has similarly 
contributed to economy. Even in such a comparatively 
small item as switchboard cords, improvements have re- 
duced the cost of renewal by four million dollars a year. 

Every new telephone added to the Bell System increases 
the usefulness of all telephones, but this multiplication 
tends likewise to increase the complications and the expense 
of service. The scientists of the Bell System, to offset 
this tendency, are constantly called upon -to develop new 
devices which simplify complications and keep down costs. 

By virtue of a united system the benefits of these im- 
provements are shared by all subscribers—and the nation 
is provided with the best and cheapest telephone service 
in the world, 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN. TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


| er Service ae - Rg Weeks | 
CAPPER’S i." 
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W: The $1.00 a year 
can have a subscription for aterm of 8 weeks 
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carelessly left his rowboat fonting ovmeaae 
instead of bringing it aboard on 

from up the creek. Its painter had burned 
free, and it was now drifting away, leavi 
the family“helplessly stranded. A group 0’ 
them was gathered at the stern as the big 
launch came ploughing up. ~ 

There was another. She was apart from 
the rest. A fluttering, flimsy garment en- 
veloped her. 

**Marie!”’ called the boy. 

He looked at the others. They were too 
much occupied with their own affairs to 
notice her. At the sound of his voice she 
ran lightly along the deck, and mounted to 
the rail. For an instant her slender, girlish 
figure stood outlined against the leaping 
flames at her back, then she soared outward, 
curved downward, and broke the surface of 
the water with scarcely more than a ripple. 

The big Iaunch ran back and forth several 
times over the spot where she had vanished. 
No trace of her was to be found, 

‘‘We must get the others,”’ said the father. 

It was not a difficult task. It would have 
been less difficult had they been less excitable. 
There were Pierre and his wife and their two 
sons. It was only a short drop from the 
deck of the barge to the launch. A stout 
rope was sufficient. One by one they slid 
down it. 

‘‘Where was Marie?” They wanted to 
know. 

They were told. A loud lamentation 
burst from the woman. 

“Oh bah gosh,’ cried Pierre, ‘‘what for 
you make beeg fool of yourself? Little girl 
she swim like feesh. She go somewhere 
ashore. She all right.” 

He seemed more concerned about getting 
back to the house-boat and trying to save 
some of his effects. This he was permitted 
to do, but the launch cruised about for some 
time near the place where the girl had dis- 
appeared. A little, a very little, was saved. 
The barge was soon burned to the water-line, 
and Pierre, as he said, was a ruined man. 

As there was nothing else to be done, the 
launch headed back for the island. In due 


time it bumped against the dock and its 


occupants scrambled ashore. With Stephen 
Myson Pringle, 3d, acting as guide, they set 
off in the darkness in search of suitable 
sleeping quarters for the night. Stephen, 
the younger, alone remained, a gloomy, 
moody figure on the shadowy landing. 
Suddenly his eyes were clasped from be- 
hind, and near him he felt the wet drip of 


cool water. 

“Don’t look, Stephen, please don’t,’’ said 
a voice. 

He sat very still. A 
* “Stephen, will you tell your sister I want 

er?’’ 

The hands left his eyes. For a moment he 

did not stir. When he did, she was gone. 


* * * 


“O Steve, boy, she’s a dear!’’ 

“Hush, sis!”” He held up a warning finger. 

He was at an open window, listeni 
shamelessly. Within were his father an 
Pierre La Roux. 

“Come, come, man,” Stephen Myson 
Pringle, 3d, was saying, ‘“‘you don’t mean to 
tell me the girl is your bona-fide niece?”’ 

Pierre La Roux wrung his tasseled cap 
nervously. Pierre was in a quandary. 

‘But, monsieur—”’ 

“But me no buts, friend. Out with it. 
Who is she?” : 

“Mon Dieu, but I am afraid!” : 

**Haven’t I told you that you would come 
to no harm? You have lost your boat. 
Think it over.”’ A roll of bills was tossed 
upon the table. 

The little Frenchman picked them up. 
The sweat stood out on his forehead. “‘Mon 
Dieu,” he breathed again. He did not stop 
to count them. He ran them hastily over 
in his fingers. ‘‘Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!’ he 
kept repeating. His hands shook as he 
beheld their magnitude. He was as one in a 

alsy. Never in his jovial, drudging life 
had he beheld such opulence. 

“It’s yours,”’ said —— Myson Pringle, 
3d, not unmoved. “Just say the word. 
You'll have to anyway.” 

Then the storm broke. The man went 


dowh on his knees. His words overran~ 


themselves in eager haste to escape their 


prison. 
“‘Ah, mon Dieu,”’ he moaned, “spare: me, 
monsieur, spare me! It is fifteen, sixteen 
ear ago, maybe more. Ma woman she lose 
er babee. We feesh by shore where 
big, white fafmhouse is. Leetle girl she 
in sand. No one there.. Ma woman 
look at me. I look-a ma woman. We 
take de leetle girl, then we for fear to take 
her back. Fraid, fraid all de tam. I think 
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some one catch us me. Some tam I go there 
that house—”’ 
“Do her folks live there still?’’ 
“Oui, oui, monsieur, but yes.” 
—~ “All right, that will do. Tomorrow—” 
The listeners heard no more. A door 
near them had opened, sending a stream of 
light across the porch from the hall-way. 
Framed in the casement stood a girl ex- 
quisitely gowned in a Pringle frock. The 
boy started from his seat, taking a quick 
step toward her. 
“Why—why, Mary,”’ he said. And his 
bashfulness descended upon him. 





Doubling Yields 
on a Run-Down Farm 
Continued from page 11 


year the field was put into pasture prepara- 
tory to beginning the rotation anew. Both 
the preparatory treatment and the regular 
rotation were designed so that no field would 
go through the winter without a cover crop. 
The corn crops show as well as any other, 
sg the effect of the system on yields. 
The Snowdens are now getting from fifty to 
sixty bushels of shelled corn to the acre, 
almost double the Maryland average of 
y-six bushels. Much the same is true 
of the wheat. From about twelve bushels, 
the yield has been brought up to twenty 
bushels an acre, the Maryland average being 
about 14.5 bushels. 


Potatoes and Tobacco 


They have also been getting good crops of 
potatoes. In 1921, a year of drought when 
many growers did not harvest the twelve or 

nm bushels used to plant an acre, they 
averaged about 100 bushels an acre. In 
good years their yields have been 250 bushels 
and over. 

Potatoes and tobacco, together with sweet 
corn and hay, have been the principal cash 
crops. Some. of the fields on lighter soil 
have been devoted to a special rotation, as 


follows: 
Potato-Tobacco Rotation 


ist year—Tobacco 
750 pounds fertilizer per acre, winter wheat 
seeded in fall. 


2d year—Winter Wheat 
Stubble plowed under ate in summer; 
500 pounds concentrated lime per acre; 
seeded to crimson clover in the fall. 
3d year—Potatoes 
lover turned under in spring for green 
manure; 750 peunds fertilizer applied— 
half before and half at time of planting 
potatoes—winter wheat seeded in fail. 
4th year—Winter Wheat 
Treatment as in second year. 
5th year—Tobacco 
Treatment as in first year. 


The idea in this rotation was that crimson 
clover sown on wheat-stubble land and 
plowed under would always make a good crop 
of tobacco or potatoes. 


More Corn, More Stock, More 
Manure, More Corn 


The Snowdens have found that it pays to 
sell their hay and to feed corn-fodder, to- 
gether with witopemnes grain by-products 
which they pure ,_ to the livestock. 
Whenever practicable, the stock is turned 
into the rye fields. As the corn production 
increased they were able to keep more stock. 
This gave them more manure, which enabled 
them to grow more corn to feed more stock. 
However, the family has always been careful 
to have no more livestock on hand than the 
farm would support. The low-grade stock is 
i paws by purebred Guernseys as 
rapidly as possible, and a registered bull was 
recently obtained from the government farm 
at Beltsville. Now they are raising their 
own heifers. 5 
The cream is sold in Washington. The 
skim-milk is fed to pigs, calves, and poultry. 
In 1920 most of the milk was sold to the 
management of the Laurel race-track in ex- 
change for manure. 
Hogs have proved a fine source of revenue. 
are three hog lots which are pastured 
in rotation. While the hogs are on one of 
them the grass is allowed to -row on the 
—— ma 1914 seg soe =e a: bare as a 
e. Now thrq use of green manure 
crops, lime and nitrogenous fertilizers they 
are heavily covered, and it is often possible 
‘to turn the cows onto them. Just as in the 
case of the cattle, the number of hogs has 
increased as more corn has been produced to 
feed them. 
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Wonder 
Work Shirt! 


A wonder for comfort! A wonder for 
wear! Made wider, longer, roomier 
throughout. Ventilated under arms 
across the baek. Triple stitched —can’t 
prt cme Gt oy worn PR 

ia oles. i eavy blue y For supreme value, 
chambrays, best khaki jean and highest ook gear sterchoopy 
rade black ean leat colors. The Goodman Ventilated 
ilton F. Goodman outwears three ordi- Shirt. If he hasn't it, 
nary work shirts. Write us. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











AUTO SUPPLIES 


at the Latest Price Reductions 
in this 









Radiators, batteries, headlights, 

spot-lights—all kinds of repai 

“a accessories for Fords 04 je ded 

—_ — listed in _ ig book. 
wi rices anywhe parts 

standard quality. 


Special bodies for Ford cars 
We make 12 different styles of spe- 























rat mem ne os and classy . 
uring es at bargain prices. 
Big free book Serial-J tells all about 
them. Send for it today. - 
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NEMCO BARGAIN SUPPLY HOUSE 
1013 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
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Fill in and mail the cou- 
pon below—to register 
for the quickest, best 
market news and price list 
service ever arranged for 
trappers and fur buyers. 
Get the jumpontheother 
fellow—send your name 
and address at once. 
Fouke Fur Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


}------- USE THIS COUPON------- 


148 FOUKE 
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REPEATING SHOT GUN 


tested fluid stec!; barre of 
stock with pistol grip; 12 ge; SP te bers 
Sent C.0.D., subject to examination for $5.00 MO 
If Cash in fall is 
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BIG SEASON 
PREPARE EARLY!! 


WRITE ROW FOR OUR MOST WONDERFUL 
AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED FREE soox 


“OFFICIAL | TRAPPING AUTHORITY”, 
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i Board > 
CC sites along the Lincoln Highwa 
are listed in a booklet, free if you wi 
write Lincoln Highway Association, De- 
troit, Mich. 

To remove old well-pone apply hot 
water containing pourra Use one heap- 
ing teaspoonful of salt ter to a gallon of 
water. Apply with a brush. After a few 
applications, the paper will peel off. 

We had a persimmon tree on the farm 
well loaded with fruit. Late in the fall, 
after several frosts had ripened the per- 
simmons, we gathered a basketful of the 
fruit and evaporated it thoroughly in the 
oven in our kitchen stove, placing it on 
home-made sieves, using the ordinary 
one-half-inch wire mesh. The result was 


a delicious sweet that tasted something 
like dates. J.-H. 


ee for dog-bread: Seven and one- 
af a ds coarse ground wheat; two and 
~—? If pounds of any good wheat flour; 
five pounds of chopped lean beef; eight 
fluid ounces of molasses; three pounds of 
water; two ounces of. salt, and four 
ounces of baking-powder. Bake one-half 
hour in the oven. This cake may be made 
in one or more pans according to the 
size you want it. It becomes very hard 
and keeps well for a long period. F. 








A Portable Feed-Rack 


| 








Side view of the feeding-rack 


Take the running-gear from an old wagon 
and make a portable feeding-rack for 
hauling feed from the stacks nearby. See 
the sketches. Dimensions are determined 
by the size and style of the running-gear 
The reach is lengthened to take 
the bed pieces, which should be of 2 x 6- 
inch material, sixteen or eighteen feet 
long. These are spread to the standards 
and 2 x 4’s are laid across them. These 
cross pieces should be seven or eight feet 
in length and are held securely in place by 
the usual type of ““U” bolts. To the en 
of these the 2 x 4-inch uprights are nailed 
to a height of six or eight feet from the 
ground. The tops are tied together with 
pieces of 2 x 4-inch stuff, and are bolted in 
place, as are those on each side of the bed 
eces. The double tie across the top and 
Cen of the bed pieces is enough bracing. 
The slats may be of one-inch material 
four inches wide. These strips are nailed 
to a 2 x 4-inch piece at the top of each 
2: this is bolted to the tops of the 
uprig) hts, which have been previously 
ed ‘slightly, to make a more secure 
fit. The slats on ends and sides should be 
about eight or ten inches apart. When the 
feed is hauled in, block the wheels and 
take out thetongue. Dale R. Van Horn. 
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taking orders for Reversible Raincoat. - = 
Two coats in one. One side handsome 4g / 
black raincoat—other side fine dress coat. = 4 
Takes the place of an expensive overcoat. 

Guargnteed water proof. Latest style. 

Not sold in stores. 


Lewis Made $50.00 in One Week 
wbirysad Paty tera 
No experi you do is to 


take the the orders.” We Scliver b by Parca Post y 
and do all ing. Commission oo pee » 
same day your orders sre books. full e 
time or time. Easy get orders on a 
two coats for "he “Ss of one a 
started at once. Big season now on. 
Send for sample coat to wear and 


Thomas Mfg. Co., R-2549, Dayton, oO. 4 
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Finding the Fruit Eater 
Continued from page 27 
“T certainly will!’ 
Whereupon Rule wired produce houses in 
a dozen scattered cities of 50,000 to 100,000 
population, sold the whole crop, and got a 
good week’s salary for his share. 


Developing New Business 


This country has several hundred cities of 
over 10,000 people, and several thousand 
smaller markets. A town of 5,000 people 
can take “‘straight” cars, loaded with a single 
kind of fruit or vegetable. Smaller places 
can take “mixed” cars. The fruit salesman 
can often organize the purchasing power of 
several communities so they. become carlot 
customers. There may be a country town 
with other towns five to ten miles away. 
Half a dozen merchants are buying fruit and 
vegetables in lots of five to twenty-five 
boxes, sent by express from the nearest city. 
The salesman shows the largest merchant 
how he can save money by purchasing car- 
load lots, supplying. other merchants as a 
wholesaler. 

There is the “‘mixed car’”’ for the merchant 
who can not distribute a straight car. In 
northern vegetables, the mixed car may con- 
tain potatoes, onions, cabbage; Florida will 
ship oranges and grapefruit together, or win- 
ter vegetables such as celery, lettuce, tomatoes 
and early potatoes; California can combine 
oranges and lemons, or assorted vegetables. 

What can be done in small town markets 
was shown by the marketing expert of an 
Ozark mountain railroad. The only market 
for Ozark apples appeared to be St. Louis. 
But that city is glutted with apples when the 
Ozark crop is ready. So markets were sought 
in te oil, zinc and sy 8 towns of 100 to 
1,000 population, and in farming sections of 
neighboring states. One or two cars of 
apples are about all a small town can use, 
but 1,076 such towns were found and 2,405 
cars of apples sold. 


Farmers Sell Each Other 


The farmer as a customer for other farmers 
has been shamefully neglected. In corn- 
belt states he may not even raise potatoes. 
Fruit and vegetables shipped in cars and 
carried off by farmers in bulk cut out con- 
tainers and other expenses. New York eats 
20,000 cars of potatoes yearly, but farm pur- 
chases, according to government figures, are 


nearly five times as ag Arey average farm _ 


family buys each year bushels of pota- 
toes, three of apples, a bushel of sweet 
potatoes, two pecks of onions, three pecks of 
tomatoes, ten heads of cabbage, with other 
produce. The northern farmer buys new 
potatoes from Florida while he is planting 
main crop potatoés in May, and the Florida 
trucker i Ft potatoes in late winter eats 
main crop potatoes from New York state. 
‘Feed’ the perishables through eysny: as 
factory produits are fed through,” advises 


- Mr. Rule. : ‘Ten years ago the farmer began 


calling in-the-county = ee gave him a 
manufacturing view oO) business, and is 
largely responsible for the growth of the 
cooperative marketing idea. In marketing as 
well as production, the farmer is a manu- 
facturer, and will make little headway in 
solving his sales problems until he 2 rade ng the 
successful manufacturer’s methods—q 
tity production, standards’ of “quality that 
can be depended upon, the broadest possible 
ibution, and the elimination of loss and 
waste to give the consumer his products at 
reasonable prices, with a reasonable, depend- 
able profit to himself. 
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Prepate 
NOW ~ 
for 
Winter 


FE YOUR HOME heated bya 
hot-air furnace or stove? 


Do you close half your rooms during the 
winter months and live cramped up in a few? 


Are even these rooms chilled on the wind- 
ward side by winter’s howling blasts? 


Send for this free ArcoLa book 


Learn from it how ARCOLA, connected by pipes with an 
American Radiator in each room, will furnish healthful 
hot-water warmth all over your house in the coldest 
weather, 


Learn how. simple ARCOLA is to care for and how it 
pays for itself in the fuel it saves, 


Remember the chill blasts of last winter and prepare 
NOW for the chill blasts soon to come. Send for this 
free ARCOLA book today. 





AMERICAN RADIATOR, 
COMPANY 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiétors 
for every heating need 


104 West 42nd Street, New York 


. Dept. F-33 
816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. - 
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What Do You Want To Know? « 


: The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research irivestigators 
at the command of each and every one 

r inquiries and give advice on questions re- 
8 ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


National Service 


uestions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
thers are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 


farm activities 





Questions of General 


Interest 
Answered by Experts 


To Clean Clutch Without Removing 


EASE tell me how I can clean the 
disk clutch on my car without tak- 
ing it out, as it is slipping in heavy 

pulling. Ee at 

You may wash the clutch plates with 
gasoline. lug up the clutch bell housing 
plug hole in the bottom of the housing an 
pour in a couple of quarts of gasoline, then 
work the clutch back and forth until all of 
the plates are cléan. 


To Get Rid of Sorrel 


Tell me how to eradicate sour grass from 
my lawn. Mrs. A. M. L. 


We assume that you mean the ordinary 
sorrel, which has acid in its leaves, and hence 
has a sour taste. Lime and manure the 
land. his will encoutage the growth of 
grass and clover and discourage the sorrel. If 
the sorrel persists, the only remedy is to dig 
it out completely. 


Cost of Keeping Poultry 


I should like to know the approximate 
cost of feeding 150 chickens, and about 
what. gross profit could be expected at the 
end of the year. oe 

Under present conditions it should cost 
about fifteen or twenty cents a month to 
feed a hen, according to amount of feed pur- 
chased at one time. The income will depend 
on the eggs they lay. Hens lay all the way 
from none to 200 or 300 eggs-apiece a year. 
A good poultryman should be able to 
average 120 to 150 eggs to the hen. The 
average farm hen lays about half that many. 
It takes about nine dozen eggs to pay the 
cost of keep. What you get above that 
number is profit. 


Cowpeas for Poor Soil 


I would like to know about the culture of 
soybeans and cowpeas, both for hay and 
for green manure. Which is the better for 
run-down land? J. N., Missouri. 


Cowpeas are better for run-down land. 
They are much easier to grow than soybeans, 
and will build the land up rapidly. After 
the land is in good condition soybeans will 
considerably outyield cowpeas, and the hay 
is just es good, if not better. One trouble in 
growing soybeans is that our soils in this 
coun do not yet generally contain the 
bacterium this crop requires. Unless in- 
oculation is used for soybeans the crop will 
not be a success. All our eastern and middle 
western lands are inoculated for cowpeas. 


Radio Questions 
Answered by Hugh Martin 


Super-Heterodyne Reception 


Explain the Armstrong ng, gall 
system and hook-up. here can I get 
one? H. H. Conner. 

We ’t here. It would take two or 
three pages of The Farm Journal. It is a 
system which imposes a local oscillation 
upon the incoming oscillation, rectifying t 
resulti beat © oscillation, ee ‘the 
rectified beat oscillation, and recti- 
fying the amplified rectified beat oscillation 
—if you understand all that.. If you are a 





eae ee : 


beginner with radio, start .with a 
single tube regenerative set, and. work up. 
We do not recommend dealers in supplies. 


Antenna Wave-Length 


What is the natural Waveney of my 
aerial, forty-five feet high at both e 
seven wires one foot apart, forty fee 
long? Rogers. 
It would be about 170 meters, but if y 
really want to know, test with a wave-meter. 


Life of Batteries 


I have a 3-step regenerative outfit for 
receiving only; nearest sending station 
500 miles. (1) Should the aerial be end- 
wise to the sending station or at right 
angles? (2) How long is the life of a new 
“B” battery if not used? (3) How can I 
rolong the life of the “B’’ and storage 
atteries? ; Mrs. F. H. W. 
(1) If you receive from only one sending 
station, put up the antenna endwise to it, 
with the lead-in wire at the near end. For 
example, if the sending station is southwest 
of you, the antenna should run northeast 
and southwest, with the lead-in wire at 
southwest end. (2) Depends entirely ‘on 
what kind and how good it is; all dry bat- 
teries deteriorate if not used.. (3) Keep the 
storage battery well charged with frequent 
small charges, and keep filled with distilled 
water. The “‘B’’ battery will last longer if 
thoroughly covered with wax or p 
Both batteries are easily damaged or ruined 
by short-circuits and failure to disconnect 
when not in use, 





Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


Partition Fence 


If a neighbor fails or refuses to put up 
his share of a partition fence, what is the 
best way to make him do so? 

Indiana. Subscriber, 

In Indiana, as in most states of the union, 
an adjoining landowner is under no | 
obligation to maintain half of a parti 
fence unless the land on his side of such 
fence is entirely enclosed from the public 
highway. If his land is so enclosed, and: he 
fails to construct or repair his part of the fence 
upon notice to do so, notice may be given 
the township trustee who is authorized by law 
to construct the fence and charge the amount 
to the landowner to be collected as taxes. 


Widow’s Share 


Upon the death of a man in. Virginia 
without a will, leaving a farm located 
there and also personal property such as 















Flatfish : ‘‘Slow down, Brother, I’m los- 
ing my wind.” Pickerel: ‘‘Don’t jolly 
me, you aren’t even sweating yet!" 





























































Real comfort, service, economy 
and all-round satisfaction will 
be found in boys’ and men’s 
clothing made of 


CROMPTON 
All-Weather 


CORDUROY 





Our exclusive “All-Weather” feature 
makes this wonderful corduroy resis- 
tant alike to water, wear, and weather. 
A light shower will not penetrate it. 
Even if it becomes severely 
you have only to shake it out and it 
dries quickly without shrinking, stiff- 
ening, or losing shape or color. 
As for economy—well, you'll ac- 
tually get about twice as much for your 
money when you buy garments made 
of genuine Crompton “All-Weather” 
Corduroy. 
Ask Your Clothing Dealer 
for our free booklet, 
** All-Weather Farming’’ 
If he hasn't it, write us for a copy. 
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machinery, household goods and money, 
and survived by his widow and two chit. 
dren of a former marriage, to what share 
of the property is the widow entitled? If 
the property is sold, is she entitled to 
one-third of everything? 

Missouri. Subscriber. 

The law of Virginia, under the circum- 
stances stated, entitles the widow to a life 
estate in one-third of the real estate, and to 
one-third of the personal property abso- 
lutely. In case of sale of the personal prop- 
erty, therefore, she would be entitled to 
one-third of the proceeds, after the payment 
of debts and expenses of administration; but 
in case of sale of the real estate, she would be 
entitled only to the present value of her life 
estate in one-third. The latter would, of 
course, vary with her age, as the longer her 
expectation of life, the greater would be the 
value of her life estate. 


Liability of Driver of Automobile 
to Guest 


If one person invites another to ride with 


him in an automobile and the person thus 
invited is injured in a collision with an- 
other automobile, is the driver liable to 
him in damages? 

Illinois. A Subscriber. 

The driver is liable if his negligence was 
the cause of the injury to his guest and the 
guest was not himself guilty of contributory 

egligence without which the injury would 
not have happened. Furthermore, if the 
injury to the guest was due to the combined 
negligence of his host and the driver of the 
other car, both of the negligent drivers are 
liable to him. When one person accepts an 
invitation from another to ride with him, he 
does not thereby absolve his host from 
liability for injury through negligence, but 
at the same time it is also his duty to use 
= eare in looking out for his own 

ety. 


Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


A. K., Ill: ‘You ask if an oculist can 
straighten ‘‘turned eyes” by electricity? I 
am not an oculist, but do not think that is 
the usual method of treatment. 


Joseph P., Minn.: Operations for so- 
called “chronic appendicitis’ are not always 
successful. If, as you state, you have an 
ulcer of the stomach, rest in a hospital for a 
few weeks combined with proper diet and 
medical treatment will be of great benefit. 


J. H. K., Kans.: I have no knowledge of 
asthma being cured through chiropractic 
treatment. The removal of diseased tonsils 
might benefit, but will not cure. If the 
tonsils are diseased they should be removed, 
even though asthma is not present. There 
is practically no danger in taking too much 
iron, if taken in the ordinary dosage, and if 
iron agrees with you. 


M. W. B., Pa.: —You ask how to tell 
whether one is over or under eating. This is 
a matter to be determined by general health, 
age, height and weight. Doctors, health 
workers and most life insurance companies 
ean furnish tables which will give proper 
average weight for height and age. 


H. S., Ind.: The quantity of milk to be 
taken in cases of gastritis depends upon the 
ability of the stomach to take care of it. 
This can only be ascertained by carefully 
trying it out. If the milk is too “rich” it 
may be diluted with plain water; or if there is 
a tendency to curdle too quickly, lime-water 
may be added. Plain toast soaked with 


Angleworm: “I wish I 

could get some of that stuff 

spilled on me, so I’d be a 
caterpillar” 
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here's aX 
real light— 


—you ought to get one. It's 
the COLEMAN QUICK-LITE. 
The handiest, best all-round 


lanternleversaw orused. Look 
atthelightit gives— 300candle- 
powerstrong! That’smorelight 
than you get from 20 old-style 
oil lanterns. Doesn't cost much 
to use, either. And it's right 
on the job all the time.” 


Use It Everywhere! 

Just thelight for night chores around 
the barn, feedlot, dairy and orchard; 
for night hauling, harvesting, ditching, 
road grading — any place, any time.. 


Here’s Why You'll Like It! 
The QUICK-LITE is safe—can’t 
spill fuel even if tipped over. Can't 
blow out. Has wind-proof and rain- 
proof mica globe. Lights with matches! 
Built of durable ai and steel, 
heavily nickeled. Inspected, tested 
and guaranteed. Will a lifetime. 
nee e338 00 te nee pee 
su you, write us. Address Dept, FJ-42 
THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Philadelphia Chicago Loe Angeles 
ia Canada: Coleman Lamp Ceo., Led., Toronto 
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Stocks of American Furs are 
unusually low, which means 
that high prices will be paid 
for the early catch. Thereis 
a profitable fur cropon every 
farm. Plan now to harvest 
yours. Taylor will help you. 
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use, all information you need. 
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America’s Greatest Fur House 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
400 Fur Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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water ought to be suitable as an addition to 
a milk diet. As to medicines: Preparations 
containing small amounts of some form of 
bismuth, salts, magnesia, and sometimes 
sodium bicarbonate, are indicated. . So- 
called “flaxseed tea’’ is often of use as a 
demulcent for irritated stomachs. I do not 
know of any particular value in ‘‘kimmel tea.” 


L. E, M., Va.:. Tetter of the hands may 
be either moist or dry. For the dry form 
zinc sulphate ten grains to one ounce of soft 
water and applied once or twice daily may 
help. In the moist form a calamine and zinc 
lotion is good. The urine should receive 
attention and a proper diet should be in- 
stituted. 

E. N.,.Mich.: From reports in the medical 
journals. concerning ‘‘ bon -opto,”’ 1 should 
think that it was practically worthless, if not 
harmful. It is utterly preposterous to sup- 
pose that any one who knows nothing about 
the condition of one’s eyes can prescribe for 
them. The eyes are far too precious to trust 
their treatment to any one except a skilled 
oculist. 


Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. A. S. Alexander 
Feeding Sulphur 


I want to know how to feed sulphur to 
cattle and horses to prevent the flies 
from tormenting them to death. Do you 
mix it with salt? If so, in what propor- 
tion? How long before fly-time do you 
begin feeding it? How does sulphur act 
on the animal’s system so as to keep the 
flies away? E. D., Towa. 
When sulphur is fed in excessive quantities 
for a long time, it may be excreted by the 
sweat-glands or pores of the skin and. then 





may prove objectionable to flies and_lice. ’ 


The effect of sulphux so fed might be more 
injurious to the animal, however, than 
detrimental to the flies, and for that reason 
we can not recommend its use. We feel it 
would be much better to cleanse, screen and 
darken the stables and remove manure to a 
distance, and also use nets, sheets and fly 
repellants on the body of the animal to 
lessen annoyance by flies. 


Cat Has Sores on Body 


My cat is getting sores all over his body. 
They must itch him very much, because 
he scratches and makes them bleed. I 
gave him sulphur, but it does not seem 
to help. I also gave him castor-oil. We do 
not like to kill him, because he is a very 
good mouser, and also a great pet. A. EZ. 
Clip the hair from the affected parts and 
then scrub clean with tincture of green soap 
and hot water. When dry, rub in some com- 
pound sulphur ointment which you can buy 
at the drug-store and repeat the applica- 
tion every three days. It may be necessary 
to wash the cat again in ten days or so. Let 
the animal live an outdoor life, so far as 
ssible, and hunt for a living. Allow a 
ittle raw beef, when he does not catch 
enough mice to maintain fair condition. 


Neglected Tceth Caused Trouble 


We have a draft mare twelve years old. 
Four years ago she commenced naa 
trouble in eating. Examination reveal 
that the fourth molar on each side of the 
upper jaw had a large cavity in it. ‘The 
veterinarian said that the teeth could 
not be pulled out, but would have to be 
trephined and knocked out with a punch. 
We did not have it done, as we thought 
the operation too big. She has been 
going down, has failed a great deal and is 
weak. If she does not improve soon she 
will not be able to work. Would like to 
know whether teeth can be pulled. If 
not, the best way I guess would be to kill 
her. She has a bad discharge now from 
both nostrils. C. L. 
The veterinarian gaye you correct advice 
and the diseased molars should, have been 
removed at once by the trephining operation, 
which is not a very formidable one. It may 
now be too late to remedy the condition, as 
the bones of the head apparently have 
become diseased, yet trephining would be 
the only treatment likely to help. Before 
operating, however, the veterinarian should 
make certain that glanders is not the cause 
of the nasal discharge. . 
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Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 

automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected.by U.S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 234K State Street, Marshall, Mick. 
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TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 
Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, Boils, 
Swellings ; Stops Lameness and allays 
ain. Heals Sores, Cuts, Bruises, 
Chafes. It is a 
Safe Antiseptic and Germicide 
Does not blister or. remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
use. $2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for special instructions and Book 5R 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc,, 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 











burner ever invented. Intense blue flame. 










Can't wood stove = a coe 
stove. heapest 
fuel Leow priced. everywhere. Nothing else 
like it. stores. Write quick for agency. 
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PARKER MFG. CO. 528Coal St., Dayton, Ohie 
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Big Commissions in Cash 


We have territory open for 
willing workers—men or ® 
women—all or part time in- 
troducing, our nationally advert ‘ood 
Products, Toilet and Household Specialties. Over $50 ar- 
ticles. Even beginners make Big Money. Ford oe 










in addition to cash commissions. Write for 
American Products 


Co., 7038 American Bldg., Ci 0. 








Let us send this fine Razor for 30 days’ free trial. When sat- 
isfied after using, send $1.85 or return razor. Order Today. 
JONES MFG. CO. 160 N. Wells St.Dept.'919, Chicage 





No One Wants His 
Subscription to Stop 


If yours has expired or is about to run 
out send a dollar, and The Farm Journal 
will keep right on coming. Remember, $1 
now-pays for 4 years. Don’t put it off, 
you might miss the next big number. ~ 
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A Dog o 


By F. E. 





his place, because he said a dog was 

a bigger pest than a hail-storm in 
summer and ate more than it took to fatten 
a pig. He couldn’t see that a dog was worth 
its keep in companionship, in its watchful 
eye ever ready to scent the tramp and the 
thief, in its ability to kill off a great many 
pests, or for any utility whatever. 

I know big farms where there have always 
been dogs about. I have seen a good cow 
dog goa mile and a half all alone after the 
cows, morning and night. One farmer has had 
three dogs that I can remember, having lost 


M: father would never have a dog about 








Brimmer and his beagle 


two because of old age, and is now using the 
third. In the fall when the hay is in, the 
cows are allowed to run over the meadows 
and this intelligent collie keeps them within 
bounds. 

Some farmers like to keep a hunting dog 
as well as a strictly farm dog. If there are 
no cows to drive and a dog is desired that 
will act only as a watch dog, a laymate for 
the children, a companion, and in the end 
be a good hunting dog, then there is no 
better breed than the beagle, to my way of 
thinking. He eats little and he is one of the 
most intelligent fellows you can find. I now 
have a little beagle that clearly distinguishes 
between my neighbors dressed in working 
outfit and the bum or tramp who wanders 
over from the railroad tracks to bulldoze the 
women folks out of a hot meal. 

There is no dog on earth that has a better 
nose than the beagle; and if a skunk comes 
along to look for an egg, or a mink walks into 
the chicken park, this dog of mine is right 
on the job at once. He goes out into the 
meadows and plays havoc with the wood- 
chucks, the rats, the squirrels, and will never 
allow a crow or a hawk to light near the 
buildings. 

Some men like the shepherd dog, the 
collie, the spaniel, the foxhound, or maybe 
the Airedale better. I am glad they do, 
because there wouldn’t be enough beagles to 
go around. In any case, the dog on the farm 
should be given a certain degree of care and 
attention, and the owner should always know 
where the dog is. A dog will be a good deal 
like his master. Maybe you have noticed 


at. 

There is a farmer I know who seems mighty 
uneasy and nervous. In any pisee you see 
him he worries his way through. His faith- 
ful collie goes about everything in just that 
same way. Another man is one of those 
farmers that iat poses ne ahead and 
never fusses. His shepherd dog drives cows 
just the same way. If you want to bring up 
a pup so he will be a steady dog, then set 
that kind of example for him to follow. A 
man who can not control his temper never 
ought to get the notion in his head that he 
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should have a dog of any kind whatever. 

It takes patience and time to train a dog 
for the simple work you may expect of him. 
Give him the idea that you like to go half- 
way on anything, and he’ll gladly meet you 
on similar terms. 


ey 


To Keep Sweet Potatoes, 
Pack in Sawdust 


Last fall we had a good supply of sawdust on 
hand, so we decided to try packing sweet 
potatoes in it. We got an old vinegar barrel 
and knocked out the head apd put a layer of 
sawdust at the bottom about three inches 
deep, then put down a layer of potatoes. A 
lining of sawdust (about three we was 
kept all around the inside of the barrel as it 
was beirg filled with the potatoes. Just a 
little was sprinkled over each layer of 
potatoes. After the barrel was filled, an 
old bag was thrown over the top and the 
barrel placed on south side of an open wood 
house, where it remained during the winter. 
We ate the last out of this baster February 1, 
and I don’t think we found three damaged 
potatoes in the entire barrel, and the tem- 
perature in January ranged as low as 12° 
and 15° above zero several nights. The 
potatoes were packed in the barrel about 
October 15, after being thoroughly dried. 
Virginia. Wm. H. Harrison. 





Value of Steel Fence-Posts 


About eight.years ago I put up a new fence 
in front of my farm and, following the usual 
custom, I built this fence with cedar posts. 
The hardware dealer of whom I bought the 
wire advised me to try gas-pipe or steel posts. 

I failed to take his advice in the matter. 
But a few months later I needed another 
fence at the back end of my farm and, just 
by way of an experiment, I decided to use 
steel posts, with a concrete post at each end. 

Last fall I was compelled to put in a new 
fence in the front, as the cedar posts had 
rotted at the bottom. But the other fence, 
where I had used steel posts, built just a 
few months later, is still doing good service, 
with the prospect of it lasting several years 
longer. It costs a trifle more than the first 
fence to build, but is far cheaper in the end. 
Owing to the present high price of material, 
my front fence has cost me more than twice 
as much as the rear fence. 

Needless to say, I am replacing this front 
fence with steel fence-posts instead of cedar, 
and I expect it to be the cheapest fence I 
ever built, James Beyan, Indiana. 





State Police Make Good 


Continued from page 38 


must leave our women dlone in our homes 
when we go into our fields to work. Our 
little daughters must travel the country 
lanes alone on the way to school. We 
scarcely dare complain of our stranger 
helpers, no matter what they do. We 
dare not complain of the constantly multi- 
plying tramps that infest our country, for we 

now that they will revenge themselves by 
burning barns and haystacks, or by worse. 
We have no protection against them and 
they can do what they like. You ple in 
the cities would think the end of the world 
was come if your police force went off duty 
for one night. Yet you give us farmers no 
police protection at all.” 

The question of police protection for 
country ple is more serious. now than 
ever. There are constables and sheriffs, 
‘tis true, and they. are generally good men 
for the work that we should expect of 
them. They are taken from other callings, 
petipeestly. by the good will of the ple 
in ir communities. As one sheriff puts 
it: “TI couldn’t arrest any one and hold my 
job.” Sheriffs and constables have not the 
time nor opportunity to acquire the skill 
that will outwit criminals. For that reason, 
criminals feel safe in the country in states 
that have no rural police. 7. P. 











Army Goods 
Specially Priced 
4 Moleskin Pants 


Considered the most suitable for 
all kinds of work, Made of Arm 
moleskin, wind and dust proof, 
riveted buttons, guaranteed not to 
rip. Strong pockets with flaps, 
cuff bottoms, worn with belt or 
suspenders; sizes 28 to 50. 


$1.85 


10c extra for Parcel Post, 
Army Officers 
.) Raincoats 22 


Cravenette cloth lined with 
Goodyear rubber; aranteed 
waterproof and ect. Belt 
to match. These coats are 
brand new. © Sizes 36 to 62. 


PYALUE $10.00, 93.39 










U. S. Army 0. D. 
Wool Blankets 


These blankets are 190% wool, 
warm, comfortable and in 

fect condition; weight 4 
B. size 66x84. Add l5¢ 
extra for Parcel Post. 


$2.65 each 


VALUE $8.00 











Cost Government $6.90 Pair 
_.Army Trench shoes 
(with or without hob nails). 
These shoes are considered 
the toughest and most dur- 
able shoes made. None 
better. Waterproof and 
fire resisting. Comfortable, 
serviceable. Each shoe bears 
U. 8S. inspection stamp and 
guarantee. Sizes 5 to 1234. 
Add 15¢ for Parcel Post. 
Free 
Catalog 


FAMELETARY Fi: 
EQUIPMENT CO. (# 
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These Shoes 
10 Days 


A silos 4 
> Z . 4 . 

, nt ’ ay 
No matter what prices you have 
E 4 E E paid for all-leather werk shoes 
ou have never enjoyed the long 
wear, wonderful all-round, service, solid comfort pnd gee, 
itive health-protection guaranteed in my famous ‘‘S oy 


Let my new 10 day free wear test offer prove it on your 


own feet. 

NEW, IMPROVED 1923 MODEL 
The world’s greatest work shoe! The shoe that must 
make good in the test or you don’t keep them. Prove free 
that they are the only ee. comfortable, long-wear- 
ing, economical shoe for farmers, mechanics, laborers, 
ete., for every work purpose. 




















or 
twist out of shape. Stand up under hardest use in = 
sand, sharp rocks. Hedge thorns or nails cannot or 
snag them or hurt your feet. Positively no leather shoes 
at any price compares with them. 





. 80. 6 
f thin special processed steel, shaped to fit perfectly. 
Cushioned inside with thick, Soft hair-felt soles. 
SAVE YOUR FEET AND HEALTH 


Srccache eoaiet amaic pal tam Te 
economy, ce 
here for “Steels” ia all taken from the thousands of let- 
ee BIGGEST OFFER 
NEWEST AND 
NO MONEY! Just a for free book and 


ZUEEL SOLE onset Pt dea 


N. M. Ruthstein, Pres. 
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AR has its after effects. The 
World War has left us with a 
national debt of $223.85 for 
every man, woman’and child in the 


country. 


Football was invented or evolved, 
or whatever you might call it, about 
1200 A.D. 


Hot lunches were served in 3,808 
rural schools to 187,430 children 
during the last year. 


Good for Wisconsin! Nearly 25 per 
cent of the cow-testing associations 
in the United States are in that state. 


John, my boy, in the days gone 
by our girls kissed and made up; now 
they make up and kiss. A difference? 
Yes, a little. 


Silk was first used by the Chinese 
in 2600 B.C. It was not until 350 B. 
C. that cnother nation discovered 
the secret. 


John was learning to dress him- 
self. ‘‘Mamma,”’ he paused to inquire, 
“why weren't we made with fur like 
kitties so we wouldn’t have to dress?” 


The speech of a Hottentot can 
not be spelled in Dutch, English 
or any other language. he name 
Hdttentot represents a Dutch effort 
to imitate his speech. 


Yes, Therese, freckles are a natu- 
ral condition and only persons with 
certain kinds of sensitive skin, 
freckle. Lemon-juice applied to the 
face worries freckles, as do also ripe 
tomatoes, and horseradish mixed 
with sour milk. 


One of man’s first inventions was the net 
for catching fish. His idea was obtained from 
studying a spider’s web. Dr. Lucien Cuentot, 
famous French biologist, claims that the wheel 
is our only invention not found in nature. 


A good sign that purebreds are coming to 
the fore, is the fact that the most popular set 
of lantern slides loaned by the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to extension workers in 
forty-six states during January, February 
and March, was the one illustrating ‘Better 
Sires—Better Stock.” 


What next? A report from London, 
England, says a henna bath cult is forming 
among London's ultra-society women, who 
deem olive-colored skin something worth 
acquiring. The delicate tint this henna bath 
gree ® to the skin looks well with the evening 

of Oriental shades now so popular. 
Tut-tut! and another tut! 


Mt. Everest, the highest mountain, towers 
~ 002 feet above sea level, while the deepest 
Senin in the earth’s surface is known as 
ilippine Deep,” which is east of the 
Philippine Islan s. It is 32,089 feet below 
the surface of the yea. Think of it, more 
than six miles down! Wouldn’t you like to 
know what is ‘on the bottom of that hole? 


awl is interesting: Classification of types 

of road construction on the Transcontinental 

a New York to San Francisco, Feb- 
1, 1922, is as follows: 


ncrete 521.75 miles 
Brick 241.03 “ 
Bituminous Macadam 383.28 “ 
Macadam 287.10 “* 
Creosote Block 5.90 “ 
Asphalt 78.00 “ 
Granite Block 7A -** 
Graded Gravel 1,052.45 ‘“ 
Natural Gravel 62.10 “ 
Graded 526.99 ‘ 
Natural Earth 136.00 “ 
3.40...” 

Total 3,305.00 miles 
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The Flash That Thrills 





Can you i the distance of a flash of light- 
ning by noting the time that elapses ere the 
thunder is heard? Lightning is instantaneous, 
and when nearby the report is at first a single 
sharp crack, but it is mney te followed by a 
long rolling. The reason of the continued roll 
from a single flash is to be found in the fact 
that a flash usually travels several miles, 
and as sound travels about 1,090 feet per 
second, the sounds generated at different 
distances come to the ear in rapid succession, 
resulting in a continuous roar. 


Builds Nest on Water 





The nest shown is that of a grebe, sometimes 
called ‘‘hell-diver.” Why it receives the latter 
name is not known, except that this aquatic 
fowl is known to dive to unusual depths. This 





fow] is also enabled to keep under the 
water for a great length of time by 
keeping its nostrils above water. 
The grebe does not have its feet 
webbed in the usual manner, but by 
a separate membrane for each toe, 
united only at the base. The wings 
are very short, and there is no tail. 
The legs are attached so far back 
that when on land this bird assumes 
an erect attitude like that of the 
penguin. It is said that they some- 
times carry their young under their 
wings, and thus dive with them to 
escape from their enemies. The 
grebe builds its nest on the water, 
and it rises and falls with the ebb 
and flow of the tide. Sometimes the 
bird paddles away on the surface 
of the water with the nest under 
it, in search of a new location. This 
particular nest was built with three 
feet of water under it, and was very 
slightly attached to the dead branch- 
es of a scrub willow. The mother is 
often seen with the young on her 
back. By a twist of her neck she is 
able to thrust food down their gaping 
beaks without losing her balance or 
theirs. With an underthrust of her 
wings, which answers every purpose 
of a spring-board, the fledglings are 
thrown into the water, and so acquire 
very early in life the art of diving. 


In Wyoming a rancher has a horse 
called ‘‘Pickle-keg.’’ It secured its 
name from the fact that as a colt it 
drank the brine from a keg of 
pickles. What is the oddest name 
for a horse that you ever heard? 


A customer in Kelly’s lumber 
yard asked the price of sts. 
“Thirty-foive cints, and a real bar- 
gain, so it is.””  ‘‘Now, Kelly, don’t 
try to rob a poor farmer like that.” 
“T’m tellin’ ye, it’s foine posts ye’ll be gittin’. 
Any wan o’ thim posts will wear out two or 
three post-holes.”’ 


The women of the Holy Land, ‘as soon as 
their babies are able to sit alone, place them 
astride their shoulders. The women of 
Nigeria carry their new-born babies in cala- 
bash shells. The Tera women in Africa 
carry their children slung in their waist- 
cloths behind them and cover their heads 
with calabash shells to protect them from 
the sun. Fora year after the Bayaka babies 
are born they are not washed. 


Did you know that the highest mountain 
rising from the Atlantic Ocean is to be found 
on Teneriffe of the Canary Islands? A 
voleano crater on Palma is so large that its 
weather conditions vary from those of the 
surrounding country. This crater, Gran 
Caldera, is four miles in diameter and much 
of its area is between twelve and thirteen 
times as deep as the Washington Monument. 
The natives will tell you that a mighty 
upheaval in Palma pitched the mountain 
mass over to Teneriffe, and in proof point to 
the mighty cavity left on Palma. ather a 
good deduction. 


Some duck, can aptly be applied to one 
owned by Mrs. Lewis Chapin, of Michigan. 
The duck is a cross between a Pekin and an 
Indian Runner. Its first achievement was 
the laying of a double-yolked egg. Then 
another similar egg came and was followed 
by others until the novelty wore off. The 
next freak was the laying of two eggs on one 
day, followed by a day’s vacation. The 
next day it laid two more eggs. 
laid an + each day for twenty-eight con- 
my ere ays. 

In April, however, it broke all records. In 


an ordinary. sized egg was found a yolk and — ¥ 


a white, and in addition, a gourd-sha; 

two inches long and three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter at the base. This peculiar for- 
mation fell into the cup with a splash and 
knocked off the tip end of the gourd. What 
this duck will do next can not be foretold, 
but almost anything can be looked for.’ 


Nor eee netage ae 
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The Family Style Guide far32 Jean 


A royal welcome awaits the new 312-page PHILIPSBORN Style and Shopping Guide for Fall and 
Winter in millions of homes throughout the land! Mother, Grandmother, “Sis,” “Sonny” and Dad are on the 
“Reception Committee”—eager to see the new styles that will be in vogue this Fall. 


For 32 years the popularity of this great FAMILY BARGAIN BOOK has been growing and growing and growing— 
until today over 3 million families are customers of PHILIPSBORN’S—the oldest and largest mail order wearing 
apparel house in America. 


Send today for PHILIPSBORN’S 312-page, Color-Illustrated Style Book, with over 3000“Surprise Bargains” 
na every member of the household —one copy FREE to each family. Send Coupon or Post Card for your Free 
py—T7ODAY! . 


styles Endor: | 
IRENE CAS ry LF Not only do we sell merchandise at the smallest profit of any house 
R rR bi ‘je or fd ry 


AJA dds in America, but—what is a thousand times more important—OUR 
Charming IRENE CASTLE, “the ree ON CUR: a ee ee 


best-dressed woman in the world,” says: BE THE LOWEST IN THE U.S. A. 
** The Philipsborn Style Book for Fall and Winter ite Me 

is in my opinion the finest ever issued by any mail order AVA . 
house. Every woman who is particular about her apparel The PHILIPSBORN policy is the most liberal in the world. We 
should possess a copy of this beautiful book. must either satisfy you completely or we return your money. We take the 
se on ; risk, You say which —you are the judge. Don't spend a penny until you see 
A season Or SaVINgS PHILIPSBORN'’S Style and Shopping Guide for Fall and Winter. 


In 3 Million | LOTMES Song iounnn 
7 Fa . tage ai 


This truly is going to be a season of record OT POST! 
savings in the homes of 3 million PHILIPSBORN’S You won't know what 
customers. 312 pages of the season’s most popular the new Fall Styles 
and wanted styles—over 3000 items of merchan- look catego ao 
dise—all fresh, new goods of fine standard quality, "aomere 312- 
backed by the greatest wearing apparel house in America. You will page Style 

be amazed and delighted at the extent of PHILIPSBORN’S offerings. Book. It’s 


eage , FREE— 
One Million Dollars Write 


very © fax 
to PREPAY Delivery Charges! TODAY \\ 

One Million Dollars is paid out annually by PHILIPSBORN’S 4 | 
v \ 


ye 
Lak TVEGDL IE w 


‘ : Ne i: 
Oe fC fe UC Me Ae fe 


for postage and expresscharges. Everycustomer gets the benefit 


" : Oy f » 
of this extra saving — this added convenience. Every postoffice box is a branch yong . wees 
: {PHILIPSBORN'S gratmalorie howe. Noooreormingcess iT Want a Catalog! 
1. fn a pay. Everything prepaid to your door. ; 
e 4 PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept. 632, Chicago, Ill. 

Ik and 9 Please send copy of PHILIPSBORN'S Fall and Winter Style and 
d shell bs Shopping Guide to 
ninch — 
ar for- — Founded Founded 
sh and 1890 1890 


Department - 632 Chicago, Il. 
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Your Choice of Six Styles 
Everlastic Octo-Strip Shingles 


A new Barrett shingle that is the latest development in 
the strip shingle. Beau- 
tiful red or green min- 
eral surface. Madeina 
form that offers a vari- 
ety of designs in laying. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 
Another new Everlastic Shingle identical in shape with 
Everlastic Single Shingles but considerably heavier and 
thicker. They are “giants” for strength and durability. 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


This is one of our most popular roofings. 
It is tough, pliable, elastic, durable and 
very low in price. It is easy to lay; no 
skilled labor required. 


Everlastic 
Mineral -Surfaced 
Roofing 


The most beautiful and 
enduring roll roofing 
made. Surfaced with 
everlasting mineral in 
art-shades of red or green. 
Requires no painting. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles in one. Made of high grade waterproofing 
materials with a red or green mineral surface.When laid 
they look exactly like individual shingles. Fire-resisting. 
Need no painting. They are tough, elastic, durable. 





Everlastic Single 
Shingles 
Same red or green material as 
the Multi-Shingles, but made 
in individual shingles; size, 8 x 
1234 inches. 




















New York Chicago Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Detroit New Orleans 
Birmingham Kansas City Dallas Syracuse 
Peoria Atlanta Salt Lake City Bangor 
Washington Johnstown Youngstown Milwaukee 
Toledo Columbus Latro Bethlehem 
Elizabeth Buffalo Omaha Houston 
Denver Jacksonville 





THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limitep: Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. 
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Why not Know that 
Your Roofs are Trustworthy? 


Every farmer knows that his roofs must be snug and 
tight to protect his seed-grain from rot and mold— 
to prevent hay from becoming soggy and mildewed 
—to keep expensive implements free from rust. 


Will your roofs withstand the storms of the com- 
ing winter? If there’s a chance that they won’t, now 
is the time to get busy. 


And when you buy new roofing—insist on the 
kind that gives full honest money’s worth in service 
and staunchness. Buy the kind that bears the Bar- 
rett Everlastic label. 


Moderately priced, and made of high grade water- 
proofing materials, Everlastic Roofings hold staunch 
and tight through many seasons of the hardest 
storms—the longest, wettest thaws. 


The six styles of Everlastic Roofing described at 
the left are all made by The Barrett Company— 
for more than sixty years America’s leading manu- 
facturer of roofing materials. This means that their 
reliability is above question. 


Ask the man who deals in Everlastic Roofings to 
show them to you——have him quote you prices. 
There are one or more roofings for every type of 
steep roofed building. 








